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PREFACE, 


As we have no new observations to make on the general plan 
and system on which our Magazine is conducted, and which we 
have so long followed with success, it only remains to us to 
express our hope that since we last addressed our correspondents 
the materials we have collected, and the information we have 
been the means of conveying, have not been inferior to their ex- 
pectations, nor unworthy of the established character of our work. 
It is true that, as the subject matter is various, the different 
portions of information are circumscribed and brief; and it is also 
not to be denied that the communications which follow each other 
"are not always connected by community of subject, being the col- 
lected contributions of correspondents, whose pursuits are different, 
and whose estimate of the relative importance of their favourite 
studies is formed on principles distinct and remote. But it must 
be observed that what appears fragmentary and unconnected in 
the work itself, assumes another character as soon as it is received 
into the mind of the reader, and is compared and associated with the 
knowledge which he has previously acquired ; as each person selects 
from a general storehouse or repository that which supplies his 
particular wants, and is connected with his previous collections ; 
and thus the variety of facts and reasonings which lie scattered 
and apparently insulated in the pages of a Magazine may be 
compared to the letters of the printer’s type, which, as soon as 
they are touched by the hand of the compositor, arrange them- 
selves in order, and assume a meaning they did not possess be- 
fore. For it must not be forgotten that not only does every book 
convey information to the mind of the reader, but that he also 
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reflects back the light of his intellect upon its pages, and infuses 
new life and meaning into the subjects on which it treats. That 
which one is not fortunate enough to seize, or not powerful enough 
to retain, becomes the prize of a stronger or more congenial under- 
standing, so that by combined efforts the whole mass of informa- 
tion is collected and infused into the general mind ; and thus (to 
use the illustration of an eminent writer) each separate portion 
or fragment of knowledge may be compared to the drops of rain 
which fall separately into the river, yet mix themselves at once 
with the stream, and strengthen the general current. 
S. UrBaAn. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The late Archdeacon Strong, (noticed in 
Dec. p. 669,) resigned the rectory of 
Bolingbroke, where he gave 500/. towards 
the erection of a parsonage house, in May 
1834. The vicarage of Billinghay he re- 
signed in Oct. 1832. The Canonry was 
annexed to the Archdeaconry of Peter- 
borough, a year and a half since; pre- 
viously to which that ecclesiastical office 
was one rather of honour than profit. 
Dr. Strong was for many years an acting 
magistrate for the soke of Peterborough, 
and was as much esteemed in that capacity, 
for his kind and conciliating disposition, 
as for firmness and rectitude. He had 
ceased to act several years before his death. 

R. P. D. who inquires respecting the 
controversy between Sir Peter Leycester 
and Sir Thomas Mainwaring, regarding 
the illegitimacy of Amicia, daughter of 
Hugh Cyveliok Earl of Chester, will find 
the particulars in Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire, vol. i. p. 29. 

Mr. C. R. Smirnu will be happy to enter 
into communication with J. P. on the site 
of Durolevum, should his ‘‘ Remarks” in 
the Archeologia, vol. 29, fail to convince 
that Correspondent of the superior claims 
of Davington to those of Milton, &c.— 

The word Dovor, referred to by J. P. 
(see p. 612, Nov.) is, as every one will 
at once perceive, an error for Rochester,— 
in the Review. (Oct.) 

Grenovicus remarks: ‘In your 
Obituary for October last, of the Rev. Dr. 
Crombie, the writer states that ‘he 
purchased at the latter place [Greenwich] 
the fine mansion, built on the site of the 
Powder Magazine, which was formerly 
tenanted by Sir Walter James,’ &c. Now, 
in all the early plans which I have seen 
of the parish, the site of the Powder 
Magazine is marked close to the river side, 
(a situation which naturally appears most 
eligible for such a building), and about 
the spot now occupied by Messrs. 
Enderby’s Sail-cloth Manufactory, where- 
as Dr. Crombie’s mansion stood about 
200 yards from the north-east corner of 
Greenwich Park.’’ 

R. R. M. inquires who is the present 
possessor of an interleaved copy of the late 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, sold with other portions of Dr. 
A. C.’s library; and also who were the 
auctioneers on that occasion ? 

J. T. M. wishes for information respect- 
ing the descendants of Raleigh Mansel, 
of whom a female conveyed the name to 
one of the Dawkins’s of Glamorganshire. 
This Raleigh was either the youngest son 


of Sir Francis M. of Muddlescombe, 
or of Sir Edward M. of Trimsaram, in 
Carmarthenshire. He would be obliged 
by copies of epitaphs relating to that 
family, at the end of the seventeenth, or 
beginning of the last century, as they 
might possibly furnish the information 
required. 

A. B. R. asks for particulars of the 
family of ‘‘ Roper, Baron of Bantry, and 
Viscount Baltinglass,’’ of the Irish Peer- 
age (1622); the title is long extinct in that 
family, and claimed of a long prior crea- 
tion (1543), by the family of Eustace. 
A. B. R. is aware that Lord Baltinglass 
had a daughter ‘‘ Ruth,” married in 1625, 
to Sir Edward Denny, Knight ; also either 
a daughter or sister named ‘‘ Mary,” 
married to ‘‘ Fuller’ the Church Historian, 
and author of the ‘‘ Worthies of England,” 
but can learn nothing else of the family. 

J. N. inquires for the pedigree of Dr. 
Yate, Principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, from 1660 to 1681 ; or areference 
to any particulars of the Yate family. 
In the 3d vol. of Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
is a note in which the author states that 
the Yate pedigree, (three generations prior 
to Dr. Yate the Principal,) will be found 
in the Harleian MSS. 2161, but this must, 
he thinks, be an error on his part, as he has 
searched through the whole of that number 
in vain. 

Thoroton, in his ‘* Antiquities of Not- 
tinghamshire,’’ describes a shield in the 
windows of Whatton Church: Sa. a 
chevron between 10 cross crosslets argent, 
but without the bearer’s name ; which an 
Inquirer is desirous to ascertain. 

A Lover or ANTIQuiITy inquires the 
meaning of a device of an Otter eating a 
Salmon, which forms one of the bosses on 
the groined ceiling of the porch of Great 
Malvern Church. 

INDAGATOR, among the collateral 
descendants of the Plantagenets, enume- 
rated in the Quarterly Review, Sept. 
1841, finds Thomas Brome Whorwood, 
esq. mentioned as representing, with some 
others, Elizabeth Mortimer, great-great- 
aunt of Edward IV. through Lady Lucy 
Stanley, wife of Sir E. Stanley, and co- 
heir of Thomas Percy, seventh Earl of 
Northumberland; and would be obliged 
by being informed how Thomas Brome 
Whorwood is descended from Elizabeth 
Mortimer, and through what families. 





Erratum in Dec. Magazine, 1842, 
p- 650. for ‘‘ Jamaica, wife of Albin 
Martin, esq.’’ read Jemima, &c. 
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Rural and Domestic Life in Germany. By William Howitt. 


AFTER the etherial touches of Madame de Stael, we must confess that 
Mr. Howitt’s book on Germany is somewhat coarse and uninviting. It is 
true that he discourses on most subjects, for he is ‘ vir in omnibus 
festinabundus,” but his rapidity of movement leaves him little time for 
preparing materials of knowledge, or using them to the best advantage. 
He is not an artist, or he would not have visited all the galleries of 
Europe, and not left a remark upon a single picture, except the very unfortu- 
nate one “ of the Cattle of Ruysdael.”” He is not a botanist, or he would 
not call the “ silver fir’’ of the Alps the Pinus Pinacea, or mis-spell the 
name of the plant “ Corchorus”* as he does: he is not a natural philo- 
sopher, or he would not have talked of the “ oxygen” of great cities, 
when he meant the ‘‘ carbon :” he is not a grammarian, or he would not 
confound the use of the verbs “ shall” and “ will;” and, lastly, he is but 
little acquainted with the language of the people he describes, or he would 
not have so mistranslated their poetry. He sometimes is so immoderately 
given to the figure of metaphor, that he talks “ of the hydraulic press of 
crushing anxiety and fearful starvation ;” and he is so little acquainted with 
ancient geography, that he speaks of the “ herds of Apollo who fed in the 
fields of ‘Trinacria and Asphodel !” With regard to his skill and taste in 
composition, we think that the opening sentence of the work will be a 
sufficient specimen : 


‘* Tt is only in the first moments in 
which you witness something which is en- 
tirely new to you, that you feel that 
novelty in all its vividness, and perceive 
really how widely divided is the nature 
and aspect of what you then contemplate 


from the object of your former knowledge. 
Every hour that you continue to regard 
what strikes you with its newness, carries 
off that newness, and your impressions 
fade and bedim themselves in propor- 
tion.” 





It is not very clear with what honest purpose Mr. Howitt conceived the 
plan of writing a book on Germany, or what kind of information he pro- 
posed to bestow. He was not, of course, admitted into the society of the 
court, of the nobility, the ministers, or even the rich bankers and mer- 
chants: he had no acquaintance with the philosophers, for even the key 
of their language was not in his possession. The scholars of Leipsic, and 
the theologians of Halle, were alike beyond his circle; and he was not 
able even to take his share in the national sports or pastimes of the people: 
he was no companion either to the bawer or the jager: he could neither 
shoot, nor ride, nor wrestle ; on the mountains he never discharged a 
rifle, nor in the saloons ventured on a waltz. In short, we consider Mr. 
Howitt to be “ a great afilicter of the highways of his country,’’-—without 
any definite object, further than the publication of a book, and the design 
of drawing upon the reader for the payment of his expenses. But as the 
most incurious observer must make some remarks when in a foreign 
country, and as Mr. Howitt remained some months in one of the cities, 





* Caucherus, is the Howitt orthography. 
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keeping the establishment of a native German maid, and making such 
inquiries as he thought would suit the English market, we extract some 
of those which we think to be among the foremost of interest, but in most 
cases somewhat abridging the matter, and omitting altogether all the sen- 
tences that were intended to be particularly striking and eloquent, and 
which are doubly refined. ‘The Germans have too many new ideas to be 
easily comprehended ; but Mr. Howitt has avoided speculative subjects, 
and has correctly confined himself to observation. Let us then begin with 
his observations on the character of the country, which he describes, as it 
appears in most parts of Germany, with tolerable correctness. 


‘¢ Far and wide, without a single fence, 
it is covered with corn and vegetables ; as 
seen from the heights which bounded it, 
it presented a most singular appearance to 
the English eye. The predominating 
colour at that time of the year was that of 
ripening corn, but of different hues, ac- 
cording to its different degrees of ripeness, 
and the different kinds of grain. This is 
not planted in those vast expanses which 
you see in the corn farms of Northumber- 
land and Lincolnshire, but in innumerable 
small patches and narrow stripes, because 
belonging to many different proprietors ; 
some is also sown in one direction, and 
some in another, with patches of potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel, kidney beans, &c. amongst 
it, so that it presented to the eye the ap- 
pearance of one of those straw-table mats 
of different colours which one has seen. 
Here and there you saw villages lying in 
the midst of the corn plain, and large 
woods, but not a hedge, and a few scattered 
trees; the long rows of these, marking 
out the highways, being the only dividing 
lines of the country. As we passed these 
trees, we observed that they were princi- 
pally apple, pear, plum, cherry, and wal- 
nut trees. Fruit of all kinds was in 
abundance, and the heavy crops that were 
common here were indicated by the con- 
trivances to prevent the branches being 
rent off. Some had their main branches 
lield together by strong wooden clumps, 
others were propped with various poles ; 
others, especially the plum trees, had 
their boughs tied up, and supported by 
ropes of chestnut-bark. We passed through 
several of the dorfs or villages. They 
had a primitive, heavy, and thoroughly 
agricultural air. The houses are built of 
stone, large and heavy, and each having 
a great roundheaded gateway leading into 
a sort of inner court or farm-yard. We 
observed numbers of women at work in 
the fields, without shoes, stockings, bon- 
nets, or caps. They were healthy, con- 
tented, sunburnt creatures, many of them 
picturesque enough for any painter of 
primitive life. What however riveted 
our attention quite as much, were the 
country waggons and horses. The wag- 


gons are the oldest, odd, jumbling things 
imaginable. What a contrast to the jolly 
fat horses, and ponderous painted waggons 
of the English farmer! Most of these 
vehicles may be worth from five pounds 
to five shillings, and are drawn by two or 
three horses abreast. The horses of a 
light bay or black, of a slouching look 
and gait, and harnessed by ropes: if there 
be four, the two foremost a long way a-head 
of the other two. * * * Some of the wag- 
gons are drawn by two bullocks, or by two 
patient cows, which are yoked by the 
head. Some of them are yoked by two 
short yokes, which allow their heads some 
freedom, but more commonly by one 
yoke, which going over the backs of their 
necks, generally with a little quilted pad 
under it, and a pad in front, keep their 
heads fast, and as steady together as if 
they were screwed to their yoke. These 
patient animals are generally fawn-co- 
loured, and strongly bring to your mind 
the cars and chariots of the ancients, 
which were drawn by just such cattle, just 
so yoked. These, by the bye, are the 
only cattle that you see. In Holland and 
Belgium you see cattle in the fields; but 
as you advance up the Rhine, you begin 
to wonder at the silence of the landscape: 
nota sheep, nor a horse, nor a cow, is to 
be seen. The mountain tops are covered 
with wood, instead of flocks, as in Eng- 
land. The slopes are covered with vine- 
yards. You ask where the cattle are? 
you are answered in the stalls. Where 
are the sheep? under the care of shep- 
herds somewhere, heaven knows where— 
you never come across them. It is only 
on the great plains of the North that you 
afterwards find large flocks and herds, 
under the care of keepers, kept close to- 
gether; for as they have no fences, they 
are under the momentary peril of their 
making ravages on their neighbours’ crops. 
We looked from the tops of the moun- 
tains about Heidelberg into the Oden- 
wald—all there was woody hills, without 
the apparition even of a sheep or ox, ex- 
cept such of the latter as were at work in 
the waggons. We felt astonished at the 
silence of nature, Not a horse, a cow, a 
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sheep, or goat, and what is more singular, 
rarely a bird to be seen. In England 
nothing gives so much life to the country. 
Large flocks of rooks spread themselves 
on the plains, or raise their hoarse din 
round the mansion of the nobleman or 
gentleman. Pheasants and partridges are 
seen running here and there by wood 
sides in corn lands. The wood-pigeons 
dart out of the trees as you pass, or are 
seen coming in flocks from the fields. 
Here you see none, or next to none of all 
these ; and we suspected, as it proved, that 
the peasants, who are the proprietors of 
lands, keep down these creatures for fear 
of their crops. The keeping up (stall 
Seeding) of the cattle presents you with 
a new feature in rural life. As the quan- 
tity of grass is very small, the grass is 
proportionably economised. The little 
patches of grass between woods and in the 
open parts of roads, the little strips along 
the river hanks, and even in gardens and 
shrubberies, are carefully preserved for 
the purpose. You see women in these 
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places cutting grass with a small hook, or 
smooth edged sickle, and carrying it away 
on their heads in baskets for their cows. 
You see the grass on the lawns of good 
houses, or grass plots, and in shrubberies, 
very long and wild, and when you ask 
why it is not kept closer mown, the reply 
is that it is given to the milkwoman, often 
for a consideration, who cuts it as it is 
wanted. You see other women picking the 
long grass out of the forests, or under the 
bushes on the hill sides, where the slopes 
have been mown, for the same purpose. 
Nettles, cheroil, cow parsnip, which in 
England are left to seed and rot, are all 
here cut for the imprisoned cow. You 
go down to the river side to fish, and a 
peasant’s son with you, chattering and 
gesticulating, pointing to your feet and to 
the grass: it is to let you know that you 
are not to angle there, because it treads 
down the grass; and accordingly in Ger- 
many, with rivers full of fish, you seldom 
see an angler ; if you do, he is pretty sure 
to be an Englishman,”’ &c. 


The style of living among the German boors, seems much as it is with 


us among the peasants of Wales. 


‘‘Their houses are commonly strongly 
built, dull* and uninviting to an English 
eye. The perpetual employment of every 
member of the family in the fields, de- 
stroys all the domestic neatness and orna- 
ment which one sees in the rural class in 
England. And to their houses are no 
gardens full of flowers: up their walls 
are trained no roses, no jasmines or honey- 
suckles, diffusing their fragrance around. 
On the contrary, the houses of the pea- 
santry are generally so built that the cow 
or cows, the pigs and hens, with their 
family utensils, occupy the ground-floor ; 
and in front, or on one side, grows, in- 
stead of wallflowers and polyanthus, a 


The manner of life in the country 


‘¢ Early hours and simple living distin- 
guish the Germans. Three meals a-day 
are the usual order. The common people 
are astir extremely early, especially in 
summer, when waggons and carriages be- 
gin to roll about at two o’clock ; and after 
that time, every hour becomes more lively 
with the country people proceeding to the 
town with articles for market. The cooks 
and good housewives are off to market to 
make their purchases for the day at five 
and six o’clock. The peasant girls, of 
course, before that hour are going along 


manure heap. In the house itself, a black 
stove, instead of a bright fire, gives a 
cheerless look to the apartment. It is 
dirty, and often pestiferous with unsa- 
voury smells, of which the inhabitants ap- 
pear totally unconscious. There is, as in 
country cottages in England, a dresser 
and set of shelves, on which are ranged 
their plates, &c. A spinning-wheel is still 
a regular part of the furniture, and it is 
only in these rustic cottages that you see 
beds with curtains: through the whole 
country besides, amongst all classes, the 
people occupy those small beds without 
posts, and adapted to one person.” 


is thus described :-— 


in streams, with their tubs or baskets on 
their heads, full of vegetables, milk, eggs, 
fruits, &c. Men who get up early to study 
orwork, often take some coffee directly they 
come down, and then breakfast with the 
family at six or seven, in the summer. 
This breakfast is generally simply coffee, 
and bread mostly without butter. Dinner 
is on table at twelve or one. The German 
cookery abounds with soups, vegetables, 
and sausages of various kinds, and sour 
kraut, of course, salads of as many kinds, 
amongst which a particular salad, made of 





* The darkness of the cottages in Wales is striking ; to which the inhabitants are so 
accustomed, that they have refused to have larger windows inserted, and, in some cases 
in our knowledge, have insisted on the one small light being replaced.—Rev. 
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cold potatoes with vinegar and anchovies, 
is a great favourite. Their meat, like 
most continental meat, is very lean, Their 
beef, though lean, good. Their bullocks 
very fine, but killed just at the state in 
which we should begin to feed them. 
Their mutton is generally very bad, the 
sheep being kept principally for the wool, 
and never fed like ours. Veal is killed at 
about a week old, and is very poor and 
tasteless. Hood’s description of a big 
man, with a big stick, and a big dog, driv- 
ing a weak dying calf, is of every-day reali- 
zation in the street. Lamb has no resem- 
blance to that most princely of luxuries in 
England; and what is worse, the green 
peas are always spoiled by being gathered 
before they have any kernel, and by being 
cooked with sugar. Fowls they have in 
plenty, and cheap, but never well fed. 
Geese, on the contrary, are crammed when 
alive with Indian corn, and are stuffed in 
their cooking with chesnuts. They are 
often, however, to our taste spoiled by the 
plentiful addition of raisins. Hares are 
cheap, the common price being a shilling, 
and are good. Cheese is very indifferent, 
and little eaten at table. Their beer is a 
weak table-beer, very strong of the hop, 
very wholesome, and, with a little use, very 
agreeable: but in wine districts, wine is 
much more drunk at table, being quite as 
cheap, and in summer being very pleasant, 
from its weakness and its subacid flavour. 


Tea is by no means a general afternoon 
beverage. Of late years it has been more 
and more introduced; but in the greater 
number of families is not drunk except 
when they have visitors, and then one or 
two cups is all that they can master. They 
complain that tea makes them drunk, 
makes their heads ache, heats them, gives 
them red noses, and, in fact, has all the 
effects of spirituous liquors. The mode 
in which the English drink off their three, 
four, or five cups occasionally, is to them 
amazing, but more so the strength of it. 
You have to water your tea for your Ger- 
man visitors till it is really not tea, but 
milk and water ; and if you allowed the 
waiters at inns to make tea for you, it 
would require a good microscope to find 
the tea-leaves in the pot. Such is the 
effect of custom. German families in ge- 
neral, therefore, have their abends-essen, 
or supper, about seven o’clock. This con- 
sists very much of cold sliced meat, sau- 
sage, potatoe-sallad, and such like. The 
eating of meat suppers, and drinking of no 
tea, probably produces the common effect, 
that they require in the morning to sup- 
ply themselves with that fluid which we 
take at teatime. The first thing, there- 
fore, that you see a German do at break- 
fast is to toss off a large glass of cold 
water. Numbers, if they did not get their 
drop of cold water, could not eat a bit of 
breakfast,’’ &c. 


Of the servants we have the following account :— 


*¢ Of German servants we may here say 
aword. The genuine German maid ser- 
vant is one of the most healthy, homely, 
hard-working creatures under the sun. 
Like her fellows who work in fields, barns 
and woods, she is as strong as a poney, 
and by no means particular as to what 
she has to do. She wears no cap or bon- 
net at home or abroad. MHas face and 
arms as stout and red as any that our farm 
girls can produce, and scours‘and sweeps 
and drudges on like a creature that has 
no will but to work, and eat, and sleep. 
She goes to market with a bare head, and 
in a large cloak. She turns out on Satur- 
day afternoon, with all the rest of her 
tribe, with buckets and besoms, into the 
street, and then about three or four o’clock 
makes a perilous time of it in the city. 
Before every door water is flowing, and 
besoms are flirting the dirty puddles about. 
Each extends her labour not only to the 
pavement, if there be one, but to the mid- 
dle of the street ; so that they are, in fact, 
the city scavengers. German housewives 
complain dreadfully of their maids ; but 
the maids certainly lead hard and most 
laborious lives, such as our servants would 


not do. They address you with a sort of 
family familiarity which would be thought 
strange in England, but yet without any- 
thing like insolence, and are much more 
willing than English ones. On the other 
hand, German servants have customs and 
privileges that would astonish both ser- 
vants and mistresses in England. They 
have their public balls, and their invitation 
to the tradesmen’s balls. These they ex- 
pect to attend just as much as they expect 
to have their daily food. At least twice 
in the winter is stipulated for. They have 
carriages sent to fetch them and bring 
them back, and go off as smart as their 
masters or mistresses would. The girls 
have their Jall-books, wherein to enter their 
engagements for the dance, just as well as 
any of their young ladies, and, in short, 
for these evenings are as much ladies as 
the best of them. At the burgher balls 
the maid-servants will often dance with 
some of the most respectable of the young 
tradesmen, and, of course, feel no little 
proud of it. An English housemaid whom 
we brought to Germany with us, being 
about to return to England again, we were 
surprised to find that the nursemaid had 
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made her a parting present of a dall-book, 
the said housemaid never having learnt a 
step in her life, and never being likely to 
require her dall-book in England,’’ &c. 

‘* We have already seen how persever- 
ingly the women and children gather grass 
and weeds everywhere for the cows. 
Nothing that can possibly be made use of 
is lost. The children may be seen stand- 
ing in the stream in the villages carefully 
washing weeds before they are given to 
the cattle. As we meet them and the 
women with large bundles of grass on their 
heads tied in large cloths, we cannot but 
call to mind the immense quantities by 
our highway sides, and great green lanes 
in England, and bywood-sides, which grow 
and wither, and which might support many 
a poor man’s cow. But with the German 
peasant it is not merely grass, it is every 
thing which is collected and appropriated. 
The cuttings of his vines are dried and 
trussed-up for winter fodder. Thevery tops 
and refuse of his hemp are saved for the 
bedding of his cattle; nay, the rough 
stalks of the poppies, after the heads are 
gathered, serve the same purpose, and are 
all converted into manure. When these 
are not sufficient, the children gather moss 
in the woods, and in summer you con- 
stantly meet them coming down out of 
the hills with their great bundles of it. 
In autumn they gather the very fungi out 
of the woods to sell for poisoning flies, 
and the stalks of a late species of grass to 
sell for cleaning out their large pipes. 
Nothing is lost: the leaves in the woods 
are raked up as they fall, and are brought 
home before winter for bedding for cattle. 
The fir cones, which with us all lie scat- 
tered in the forest, are as carefully col- 
lected to light their fires, or are carried in 
sacks and sold in the cities for that pur- 
pose. The slops from their yards and 
stables are all preserved, and carried to 
the fields in water-carts to irrigate their 
crops. The economy and care of the Ger- 
man peasants afford a striking lesson of 
utility to all Europe. Time is as care- 
fully economized as everything else. The 
peasants are early risers, and thus obtain 
hours of the day’s beauty and freshness 
which others lose. As they herd their 
cattle and swine, or as they meet to chat, 
the everlasting knitting-needles are at 
work, and the quantities of stockings 
which they accumulate is astonishing. 
The English of the working class can in- 
deed form no conception of the hardy, 
unceasing out-of-door labour of continen~- 
tal women all the year round: there is 
not an hour of that year in which they do 
not find unceasing occupation,’’ &c. 
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“‘ As regards field-sports: hunting as 
we do in England is out of the question. 
A thousand dauers would raise a fiercer 
outcry against gallopping over their green 
crops and springing wheat, than ever was 
heard in a year of rebellion. The popu- 
lar division of the land is a decided hin- 
drance to hunting. It has been here and 
there attempted, and English packs of 
hounds have been imported by the princes, 
but the peasants put it down wherever it 
appeared in a very little time. The Ger- 
man bauers, or farmers, have no faith, 
and it is quite impossible to persuade them, 
as it has been attempted in England, that 
it does their corn good to have it in win- 
ter ridden over and torn to pieces by a 
troop of horsemen. On the contrary, 
they insist on wild-scheden, or damages 
done by game, whenever deer, hares, or 
other game are encouraged by the nobility 
to the injury of their crops: and the laws 
support them strongly in this, and give 
them damages strictly; so that many 
nobles and princes have yearly large sums 
on this score to pay. All field-sports, 
therefore, in Germany, resolve themselves 
into shooting. What they call the jagd, or 
hunt, is mere shooting ; of this treib-jagd, 
or battue, is the most striking. In Austria, 
Moravia, Bohemia, &c. where the estates 
are large, and rather in the hands of the 
nobles than of the people, where, in fact, 
over vast extent of lands the people are 
serf and property themselves; here game 
reaches the acme of abundance, and the 
love of field-sports is ardent and universal. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung, on the field- 
sports of Austria, presents a tolerable 
conception of its wealth. ‘ We deduct (it 
says) from this statement the unusual ap- 
pearance of lynxes, bears, wolves, &c. 
which in individual instances, and in par- 
ticular provinces, only present themselves. 
We speak not of the elk or ibex, which 
are totally extinct. The last ibex, so far 
as Iknow, was shot by the French Marshal 
Marmont in the hostile invasion in 1203, 
in Illyria. Since this period the author 
has not been able to discover that a sin- 
gle one has been met with throughout 
Austria. In the Alps of Styria and Up- 
per Austria the chamois now in most 
quarters grow scarce, yet draw together in 
herds and look down into the blue mirror 
of lakes which roll their waves at their 
feet. The Archduke John, a celebrated 
mountain-hunter, and like all the princes 
of his house a celebrated shot, has in his 
preserves alone more than three thousand 
herd of chamois,* of which three hundred 
are yearly shot. Wild swine, in the he- 
reditary states of the monarchy, are found 





* This should be ‘‘ a herd of more than three thousand chamois,” and not, as in 
the text, ‘‘ more than three thousand herd.””—Rev. 
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only in close preserves, but here in mul- 
titudes. Deer of all kinds are for the 
most part in the open forests, and they 
are especially in the wide thick-grown 
meadows of the Danube, the March, Taja, 
and in Bohemia, the vast open moun- 
tain woods, which are stocked with them. 

* In respect to the abundance of 
game, Bohemia may stand first, then Mo- 
ravia, then Lower Austria, and after these 
the other provinces. According to the 
shooting-lists of the four imperial hunt- 
ing grounds, the Prater, Archof, Wolken- 
dorf, and Laxenburg, there were shot in 
1836, stags 784, fallow deer 60, black 
deer 709, roes 109, hares 12,880. In the 
year 1840 the total amounted to 20,559 ; 
and in 184] to 23,075 head. From docu- 
ments furnished by the forest master, it 
appears that there were delivered from his 
office, of red, fallow and black deer, in 
1822, 1182 head; in 1825, 1419 head; in 
1827, 1228 head; and in 1828, 1280 head. 
There are hundreds of preserves in Mo- 
ravia where from 1000 to 2000 hares are 
killed in a single battue. Six or seven 
persons, who a few years ago spent the 
season with Prince Frankmansdorf, shot 
by the middle of January about 15,000 
head of all kinds. Ata great battue with 
the Prince Schwartzenberg, where about 
forty shooters were present, were 6000 
head of game killed. Roe and deer, how- 
ever, are the chief game, and give the 
greatest interest to the sportsman over 
the greater part of Germany. The good 
old wild doar hunt is now in most places 
extinct, and where it remains it is gene- 
rally a battue of the most harmless de- 
scription. This is in the parks of the 
princes and nobles. The drivers beat up 
the woods, the wild swine run till they 
come in contact with a fence, often a fence 
of boards stretched across the park for 
the purpose. About the centre of this 
fence, at an opening in the wood, is raised 
a sort of stage, where the sportsmen stand 
and fire at the swine * as they run past in 
face of the fence. 

‘¢ There are no people on the face of 
the earth that all summer long enjoy 
themselves like the Germans in their gay 
capitals ; but autumn approaches, and the 
great climacteric of the year is reached. 
The whole nation is astir, not a man or 
woman can rest long, every one must fly 
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in quest of change, and pleasure, and 
health. The whole population is like one 
huge hive of bees at the point of swarm- 
ing, there is one vast motion, buzzing and 
hum. Every soul must have his Herbst- 
reise, his autumn tour; he must visit the 
watering-places, and drink aud bathe—he 
must traverse the Rhine, the Elbe, the 
Danube—he must climb the mountains of 
the Tyrol and Switzerland. Steamers are 
every where loaded to sinking ; inns are 
full to suffocation, and landlords stand 
shaking their heads, gabbling German, 
French, English, Italian, and Russian, 
and bowing away disconsolate travellers 
and dusty carriages from their doors. 
Railway trains are enormous in length, 
and a smoking and talking are going on 
in them that are astounding to the stranger. 
Baden, Baden-baden, Wisbaden, all the 
Badens ; Schlangen-bad, Carlsbad, Wild- 
bad, Alexisbad, all the Bads; Ems, Ischl, 
Bad-Gastein, every watering place, is full. 
Meeting in the early morning, and drink-: 
ing of the sulphureous or effervescing water 
in the Kursaal, or holding a five-o’clock 
gossip in the warm genial baths, men and 
women together ; plunging into hot and 
cold baths in private; making drives to 
the neighbouring castles and scenery ; 
sitting for two hours at tables-d’hote, pur- 
chasing nosegays, and paying musicians ; 
the parade, the splendid conversation. 
house, the ball, the réunion, the gam- 
bling in the evening; and thus it goes at 
the watering-places. But every spot of 
country which is attractive, every moun- 
tain district, every gay town, every fine 
stream, is alive with the ever-moving 
throng of pleasure-tourists. The heights 
and castles of the Rhine and Danube, the 
vales and defiles of the Saxon Switzer- 
land, the romantic regions of the Saltz. 
burgh, the Noric and the Swabian Alps, the 
Franconian and Thuringian forests; in 
short, every spot of gaiety or beauty re- 
ceives the temporary visits of these wan- 
derers. The Germans travel compara- 
tively little abroad, some go to Rome and 
some to Paris, and a very few to England ; 
but through their own father-land they 
circulate like the life blood in the living 
system, and, as their enormous stretches 
of railroad are completed, will do so much 
more,’’ &c. 


There is no speaking of Germany without placing Munich in the front 


of our thoughts. 





* The author obtained a sight, when at Vienna, of the wild boar park of the Em- 
peror at Hiittelsdorf, beyond Hitzing. (See the account of the visit, p. 379.) The old 
German jiiger was formerly both keeper and forest-master, but now the offices are 
divided, and all public woods are put under public administration, and each large 
town has ‘' Forst-Verwaltung, or wood-officer. 
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“« Munich (says our author) has, now in 
the present age, a distinct name and cha- 
racter among the German cities of the 
most splendid kind, which there is no 
danger of being confounded with that of 
any other. Vienna may be the gay capi- 
tal of pleasure, the Paris of Germany ; 
Dresden of sober gentility, and of pride in 
its gallery of old paintings; Leipsic of 
trade and books; Prague of a stately 
eastern dignity ; Berlin, if it will, of sand 
and rank kennels, or, if it prefers it, of 
its modern assemblage of learned profes- 
sors; Frankfort and Augsburg of their 
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bankers, and of their king-aiding Jews ; 
Cologne of its dome and carnival; Carls- 
ruhe of its profound repose ; Stuttgard of 
its Dannecker, Schiller, and its thousands 
of lightning conductors ; Heidelberg of its 
Tun ; Weimer of its Goéthe ; Saltzberg of 
Mozart and its mountains ;—but Munich 
is the unrivalled queen of modern art in 
sculpture and painting ; and in these re- 
spects is not only the first city of Ger- 
many, but unquestionably of modern Eu- 
rope. And this she owes to one man— 
the King.” 


We cannot afford room for any description of the magnificent palace of 
the King, either die neue Konigsvau, or die neue Residenz, with all its 
frescoes by Cornelius, and Schnorr, and Kaulbach, and its statues by 
Schwanthaler, and its halls embellished with paintings of the Odyssey, 
and the Argonauts, and antichambers resplendent with designs from the 
Greek tragedians, as the Hall of Beauties, or even the new Hof Ca- 
pelle, which is said to be a perfeet model of the beauties of architecture, 
painting and sculpture ; but we must give in abridgment some account of 


the Glyptothek and Pinacothek. 


‘¢ The former was built by Von Klenze 
for the present King, when Crown Prince, 
and at his own cost; it was begun in 
1806 and completed in 1830. It is of 
the purest Grecian style, with Ionic 
portico. The building is a large square, 
including a court, apparently of one 
story, lighted from above; and with- 
out, instead of windows, are niches con- 
taining statues of the most celebrated 
sculptors. The front is wholly faced with 
red and white marble ; it contains twelve 
splendid halls, all floored with marble, 
and the walls lined with seagliola. Many 
of them are embellished with designs from 
Cornelius, painted by him, Schlohauer, 
Zimmerman, and with relievos by Schwan- 
thaler. The mere mass of marble em- 
ployed here is astonishing; Inglis, who 
saw it when it was scarcely finished, said 
that he had seen the marbles at St. Es- 
curiel, and others of the most celebrated 
palaces of Europe, but none of these were 
to be compared to the marbles of the 
Glyptothek. In twelve halls you have 
illustrated the rise, progress, decline and 
revival, of the art of sculpture ; you have 
first the remains of Indian and Egyptian 
art, then the most ancient Greek and 
Etruscan, then the Aigina marbles, fil- 
ling up the period preceding Phidias ; 
then those of the very time, and probably 
from the hand of Phidias’s master, the 
chief the colossal Apollo Citheroides ; 
then in the halls of Bacchus and the Nio- 
bede, those of the period of perfect Gre- 
cian art. The halls of the Gods and of 


Troy, appropriated to the frescoes of 
Cornelius, illustrative of the Grecian my- 
thology and the Trojan wars ; the hall of 
heroes contains statues and busts, Greek 
and Roman. To these succeed the hall 
of coloured works, and of the moderns. 
The Aigina marbles form the gem of the 
ancient collection, and which, by some 
mistake that we never could hear ex- 
plained, were deposited at Munich instead 
of London, though our commission ex- 
ceeded the price at which they were 
bought by two thousand pounds. In the 
hall of the moderns are the Venus and 
Paris of Canova; the Sandal Binder, and 
the beautiful Victoria Caldoni of Scha- 
dow; the bust of Iffland by the father, 
George Schadow; Rauch’s Admiral Von 
Trump; Carle’s Winckelman; the bust 
of the King, by Thorwaldsen ; Adonis, by 
the same; Love and the Muses, by Al- 
gardi; Napoleon, by Arveschi; and the 
kneeling Christ Child, by Algardi, &c. 

‘‘ The Pinacothek, which stands not far 
distant, is a building in the Roman style; 
it has its nine halls and twenty-three cabi- 
nets, all full of paintings, from the first 
to the last. The old Byzantine, the old 
German, Italian, Netherland, French, 
Spanish, and all from great masters among 
them. Rubens has a whole hall and ca- 
binet to himself, containing no less than 
ninety-five paintings, great and small, un- 
der his name. The lives of the great 
painters by Cornelius are seen on the 
walls of the loggia of the corridor; here 
are also 300,000 Engravings.”’ 


Mr. Howitt visited the atelier of Kaulbach, the painter, and of Schwan- 


thaler, the famous sculptor. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 
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** The bronze foundery of Steiglmaier, 
at which we next arrived (he says) is the 
continuation, or, as it were, the appendix 


_ to the atelier off Schwanthaler. Here his 


teeming models are converted into bronze. 
These works ure again immense. We 
went into four or five great rooms, each 
of which were full of workmen, busily em- 
ployed in hammering, polishing and filing 
huge limbs of bronze, just turned out of 
the moulds; others in preparing the 
moulds themselves. Here long Titanic 
heads, here a booted leg of bronze as big 
asan ordinary man. Groups of workmen 
reminding us of the earlier outlines of 
Retsch’s Song of the Bell, are building up 
and screwing together these huge forms. 
The sounds are deafening. We were then 
ushered into a small room, in which, like 
a scene of an Arabian tale, stood eight 
colossal golden statues of the Electors of 
Bavaria; part of those which we have men- 
tioned as preparing for the throne-room. 
The effect was perfectly dazzling. These 
statues are each ten feet high. Mas- 
terly figures wrought in the costume each 
of his own age, in the most exquisite style 
of workmanship. Every smallest fold of 
raiment or piece of armour, their massy 
swords and flowing locks, are most beau- 
tifully finished, and the splendour of such 
masses of gold is superb beyond descrip- 
tion. The whole series consists of four- 
teen of these gigantic figures, of which 
eight were here complete, and the re- 
mainder were to be finished in the course 
of the following year. Five years had 
already been employed on them, and, in- 
cluding the designing and modelling, each 
figure costs 2000/. sterling; half the 
value consisting in the gold with which 
they are overlaid. Coming out of these 
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works, we observed a lofty tower near, and 
asked what it was. O, that was only the 
wooden structure in which the men were 
building the clay model of the figure of 
the Bavaria, intended to stand on the 
Theresian Meadow, where the people hold 
their annual feast in October. We en- 
tered! and stood inastonishment. What 
a figure! It is that of a female standing, 
with a lion by her side; a female figure 
of fifty-five feet high, and to be placed on 
a pedestal of thirty feet, altogether eighty- 
five feet in height. It was as if the days 
of the Arabians had come back, and this 
was the statue of one of their queens. 
The statue is perfectly sublime in its im- 
mensity. The grace and majesty of the 
design are no less wonderful than the 
boldness of the idea. The first model 
from which the workmen mould, although 
many degrees larger than life, appeared 
dwarfish in the presence of this nearly- 
completed Titaness. The head alone of 
the Bavaria is taller than the tallest man, 
and the thumb-nail of one of the hands, 
which was reared against the wall, was as 
long asa man’s whole hand. Scaffolding, a 
perfect network of poles and ladders, was 
raised about this female modern Colossus, 
on which swarmed the workmen busily 
building it. In one corner stood Schwan- 
thaler’s plaster-model, and in another 
lay a mountain of clay for completing the 
figures. When this stupendous statue is 
set on the place of its destination, lofty as 
a tolerable church-tower, it will be an ani- 
mating thought for the people, when they 
collect around it, that it is not only a 
symbolic sign of their country, but is 
formed of the cannon taken from their 
enemies, masses of which were lying about 
ready for the purpose.”’ 


With one more quotation we must conclude :— 


‘6 People are fond of comparing the 
voyages of the Danube and the Rhine, 
and of pronouncing which is the more 
beautiful. I should, myself, find it diffi- 
cult to say which is the more beautiful or 
interesting. The two great rivers have a 
certain similarity, and yet very great dif- 
ferences. They have both their woods, 
their mountains, their castles, their vine- 
yards, and their legends ; but the Rhine is 
more populous and cheerful, the Danube 
more solitary and solemn. You have not 
those large and populous towns seated on 
the banks of the Danude, nor the same 
life of commerce on its waters. You have 
not the same extent of finely cultivated 
vineyards, the same continued stretch of 
rocks and precipices, at least so far as I 
traversed it, from Lintz to Vienna. But 
you have more splendid woods, more rude 


and solemn scenery, mingled with slopes 
and meadows of the most soft and beauti- 
ful character. The Danube has not been 
for ages, like the Rhine, the great highway 
of commerce, though it has been the scene 
of bloody contests, and of the march of 
armies. Its towns, therefore, are small, 
few, and far between. Its villages have 
an antiquated, weather-beaten, and half 
decaying air ; its only life a few ill-dressed 
peasants, gazing at the stream as it flies 
past. Its current is rapid and irregular, 
and views into distant glens and dark 
woodlands, make you feel that you are in 
a far wilder and more savage region than 
that of the Rhine. Campbell, in his so 
often quoted verses ‘On leaving a scene 
in Bavaria,’ has strikingly indicated the 
spirit of the Danube. 
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Yes, I have lov’d thy wild abode, 
Unknown, unplough’d, untrodden shore, 

Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar. 

For man’s neglect I love thee more ; 
That art nor avarice intrude 

To tame thy torrent’s thunder-shock, 

Or prune thy vintage of the rock, 
Magnificently rude. 


But all is not so solemn or savage on the 
Danube. There is much of the beautiful 
and cheerful mingled with it. The cas- 
tle of Grainberg, a seat of the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg,the imperial palace of Bisen- 
berg, interrupted with shoals and sand- 
banks, and marshy meadows, where 
heaps of pebbles, thrown up by the floods, 
testify to its fury in winter and in rainy 
weather. The Rhine has a more joyous 
and flourishing aspect, with its cities, its 
populous villages stretching along its 
banks, and those banks so green, and 
smoothed for the purposes of navigation. 
On the Danube you have solitude, an air 
of neglect, a stern and brooding spirit, 
which seems to belong to the genius of 
the past ; of trackless woods,—of solitary 
mines,—of rude feudal chiefs hunting the 
boar and the hart in the wild glens and 
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deep forests,—a genius which gives re- 
luctantly way to the spirit of steam 
which invades it. You meet or pass onits 
waters scarcely a boat. There isno white 
sail greeting you in the distant sunshine, 
for the boatman does not hoist one, least 
the sudden squalls from the hills should 
sink his craft. Vast rafts, now and then, 
with rude-looking men, float down from 
the distant Bohemian forests. Old and 
weatherbeaten towers give you a grim 
greeting from the shaggy rocks as you pass; 
where Francis the First used to spend so 
much of his time in the summer ; the im- 
mense Convent of Milk, with other castles, 
churches, and villages on the banks, or 
more distantly in view, breaks brightly 
and pleasantly forth; and particularly as 
you approach Vienna, the green steep 
slopes, scattered with beautiful trees, the 
neat cottages and vineyards, alternating 
with woods and rocks, have an indescrib- 
able charm: but far distant from Vienna 
you descry the vast pile of Klosternew- 
berg a good way from the river ; and, 
emerging from the hills, the woods of the 
Prater lie before you; Vienna itself on the 
sloping land to your right, with its lofty 
tapery tower of St. Stephen, offering a 
noble termination to the voyage.’’ 


We must now finish our extracts with an account of the visits which 
Mr. Howitt paid to the kindred sons of genius, and get a peep at the great 
artists of the day, as they live among their own creations. 


‘(Near this old palace, (at Stuttgard,) 
and in front of the Stefts Kirche, stands 
the statue of Schiller by Thorwaldsen, 
cast in bronze by Steiglmaier, of Mu- 
nich. It is a figure larger than life, 
wrapped in a long robe, and covered with 
laurel. The head is inclined, as deeply 
thinking. I cannot say that it strikes me 
as one of Thorwaldsen’s happiest efforts, 
not to be compared at all in merit to 
Dannecker’s fine intellectual bust. The 
figures of Schiller in plaster are miniature 
copies of this statue. The house and 
studio of Dannecker are near the palace. 
The house is small and modest, seeming, 
by its contrast with the palace and 
theatre, and other buildings around, to 
say, as plainly as possible, that genius 
beautifies large houses, but does not dwell 
in them. The interior had the same do- 
mestic look, yet you saw at once that you 
had entered the abode of mind. A maid 
servant opened the door for us, and con- 
ducted usinto the studio. An outer room 
was filled with casts from the most cele- 
brated antiques, as the Apollo, Venus, 
head of Antinous, the Sleeping Fawn, &c. 
The studio itself seemed to present you 
the history of the artist. The walls were 
covered with rough sketches. There were 


numbers of first attempts, and the models 
of works afterwards completed and be- 
come celebrated. There stood the model 
of the first work which won him fame, 
the Milo of Cortona; but glorious, amid 
these, stood forth one of his most noble 
works, the magnificent bust of Schiller. 
We had heard that Dannecker, in his later 
years, and when his genius was sinking 
beneath the ruins of a time-worn consti- 
tution, had, with a fatal fondness, been 
perpetually at work on this splendid image 
of his old friend and countryman, touch- 
ing and retouching till he had annihilated 
the most striking marks of genius. How 
great was our surprise and pleasure to 
find how happily unfounded this was. If 
it had been, indeed, now inferior to what 
it ever was, we may lament the fact, but 
we cannot in any way feel sensible of it, 
for a more beautifully expressive bust 
cannot be imagined. It is colossal, but 
only enough so to answer to our concep- 
tion of the genius of the man. The fine 
philosophic calm, the lofty, pure, and 
gentle humanity which breathes from 
every feature, are wholly worthy both of 
the poet and sculptor. The author of 
Wallenstein and the Robbers stood before 
us as we imagine him in the moment 
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when he had sketched the lovely charac- 
ter of Theela or the erratic nobility of 
Karl Moor, and reflected on his work with 
the deep satisfaction of the intellectual 
creator, who feels that he has realized his 
fairest conceptions of human nature, and 
conferred on mankind a perpetual addi- 
tion to their objects of admiration and af- 
fection. * * * There was also a cast of 
Schiller’s features taken after death, 
equally bearing testimony to the fidelity 
of the sculptor in preserving the genuine 
features of the man, while, by his faculty 
of ideality, he has given to us a satisfying 
image of the greatest writer in Germany, 
so far as true greatness consists in a god- 
like use of godlike qualities and faculties, 
a lofty and independant nature, a noble 
heart, a proud and magnanimous love of 
freedom and of intellect, and an incor- 
ruptible sentiment of purity, modesty, af- 
fection, and gentleness. A cast of his 
bust of Goéthe, equally excellent in its 
kind, testifies how perfectly Dannecker has 
entered into the different geniuses of the 
two great intellectual lights of Germany. 
Here stands Schiller in his simple great- 
ness, the very embodiment of a man who 
bore his faculties meekly ; here Goéthe 
in his more knowing and many-sided cha- 
racter. Here is the unworldly, pure, 
patriotic, and philosophic essence ; here 
the courtier, the Geheimrath, the man of 
the world and of theage. Here the broad 
transparent mind, which seeks and com- 
mands admiration rather by its clear 
breadth, by the grasp and compass of a 
production as a whole, than by the verbal 
and fanciful beauties of any individual 
part. The one, perhaps, the most won- 
derful in the extent and variety of his 
powers, his tastes, his arguments, and his 
experience; the other more sublimely 
great by the full, conscientious embodi- 
ment in himself of all that is high, and 
pure, and magnanimous in the heart and 
soulof man. The simple-minded sculp- 
tor has given to his country gifts of re- 
markable value in the exquisite busts of 
these two great men, but he has given to 
mankind at large astill more precious one 
in his statue of the Christ. This, which 
was his favourite work, the offspring of 
his inmost heart and mind, has been often 
sharply criticised, and much carped at 
by some of his own countrymen. Bon- 
stetten, in a letter to Frederic Brunn, 
from Stutgard, in 1822, says, ‘I was 
yesterday with Dannecker. I thought 
myself in Italy, and sought you in 
all corners. Dannecker was so kind to 


me. He spoke to me his inmost thoughts. 
For three years he has been employed on 
a statue of Christ, which commands his 
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whole soul. He related to me many 
things of ladies and children, who, at the 
sight of the statue, were so greatly moved 
that it gave him the greatest joy. Ire- 
strained myself from saying that they would 
have wept just as much before the most 
wretched image of the Virgin, as perhaps 
the Egyptians before their dogs and birds. 
However, to me this statue of Jesus, which 
the Empress-mother has ordered for Pe- 
tersburg, is not striking. I hate alle- 
gorical images in general; and Jesus-God 
is to me too metaphysical for an image. 
Very beautiful it cannot be, on account 
of the coarse clothing. Bodily beautiful 
as Apollo or Hebe it may not be. The 
gentlemen from Olympus are beautiful, 
since they are idolized; but a God-Man 
appears to me as adventurous as an Anubis 
with a dog’s head. As I observed to 
Dannecker that there was something in the 
under lip from the Apollo, he told me 
that he had been obliged to chase the 
Apollo out of his studio asa seducer. The 
Jesus strikes me as a handsome country 
clergyman. Michael Angelo alone has in 
his Moses hit off our demigods. But Dan- 
necker is quite Michael Angelo in Schil- 
ler’s bust. Flesh, life and truth are in his 
bust ; so they are in no others. There is 
no death in his marble—not in the eyes 
even—and there reigns a German nobility 
in his portraits which cling fast to the 
truth, but feebly reach it.’-—In the artist’s 
studio were also the three heads of Christ 
which he had successively modelled, till 
he had completely developed his concep- 
tion ; and each succeeding one shews for 
itself that each following attempt brought 
him nearer to it. By the side of these his 
Psyche appeared somewhat childish; his 
Cupid and the Nymph weeping over the 
dead bird, his St. John and Sappho, 
and others, particularly charmed us; buta 
bust of Lavater, and two heads of a hus- 
band and wife, whose names I have for- 
gotten, attracted more our admiration. 
Besides these were heads numberless of 
kings and queens, dukes and duchesses ; 
amongst them a very fine andcharacteristic 
one of Prince Metternich. It was a high 
gratification to us, after quitting the studio, 
to be introduced to the venerable sculptor 
himself. It was but just in time—they who 
seek him here now will not find him—heis 
since deceased. We found him seated on 
an elevated wooden bench in his garden, 
under the shade of a large pear-tree, where 
he could overlook the square in which 
stands the palace and theatre, and amuse 
himself by watching the people. He was 
upwards of eighty years of age, of healthy 
but of feeble appearance, and looking him- 
self like one of Homer’s old men, sitting 
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on the wall of Troy, in the sun-shine, in 
the quiet enjoyment of nature’s out-of- 
door blessings. We had heard that he was 
quite childish, and were agreeably sur- 
prised to find him so perfectly rational, 
collected, and with no further appearance 
of childishness than that resulting from 
the feebleness of old age. In his venerable 
face and white locks we could recognise 
muchof that simple and Christian character 
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which has dictated the statue of Christ, 
and in his cordial manner the spirit which 
he had drawn from Christ’s religion. He 
came to meet us, told us he had planted 
that pear-tree with his own hands, as well 
as most of the plants in the garden, and 
gathered us pears and roses for our daugh- 
ter. Mrs.Dannecker,who ismuch younger, 
appeared a very kind and judicious guar- 
dian of his age.’’ 


We must next give Mr. Howitt’s account of his visit to a scarce less 
illustrious brother-artist, and one more immediately connected with this 
country, from his outlines from Shakspere—we mean Retsch :— 


‘*This noble artist has a house in the 
Neustadt in Dresden, where in the win- 
ter he receives his friends, and where a 
most interesting class of persons is to be 
met; but in summer he returns to his 
Weinberg hills, his vineyard at Tésnitz, 
six or seven miles down the valley. They 
who would know exactly where his abode 
then is, may readily see it, by standing on 
the fine airy bridge of Dresden, and look- 
ing down the valley to the next range of 
hills. On their ridge at Tésnitz stands a 
tower ; directly below it, at the foot of the 
hills, is a white house, and there nestles 
Retsch in his poetical retirement, matu- 
ring those beautiful conceptions which 
have given him so wide a fame. <A plea- 
sant drive down the valley brought us into 
this region of vineyards,which in the bright 
colour of autumn does not want for pic- 
turesque effect. In the midst of these we 
found thevery simple cottage of the artist. 
His wife and niece compose all his family, 
and he can muse on his fancies at will. 
His house was furnished, as German 
houses often are, somewhat barely, and 
with no traces of picture or print on the 
walls, but a piano and heaps of music told 
the art of which his wife is passionately 
fond. While noticing these things, a very 
broad and stout-built man, of middle 
stature, and with a great quantity of grey 
hair, stood before us. By portraits which 
we had seen of him, and which are like 
and yet unlike, we immediately recognised 
him. Though polite, yet there was a cold- 
ness in his manner, which seemed plainly 
to say, Who are these who come to inter- 
rupt me out of mere curiosity, for they are 
quite strangers to me? When, however, 
he understood that Mrs. Howitt was the 
English poetess in whom he had expressed 
so much interest, a mist seemed to pass 
from his eyes, he stretched out his arms, 
grasped her hand in both his, and shook 
it with a heartiness that must have been 
felt some minutes after. He then gave 
one of his hands to our daughter, another 
to myself, with equally vigourous demon- 


strations of pleasure, and set about to dis- 
play to us everything that he thought could 
gratify us. Through various narrow pas- 
sages, and up various stairs of his rustic 
abode he conducted us to his own little 
study, where he shewed to us from his 
window his vineyard running up the hill, 
pulled from a shelf a copy of Mrs. How- 
itt’s ‘Seven Temptations,’ and sate down 
to a little table, where he told us he had 
sketched most of the outlines of Faust and 
Shakspere. He exhibited to us drawings 
and paintings in profusion, ’till his niece 
appeared with a tray, bearing splendid 
wine and grapes from his own vineyard : 
a perfect little picture in itself, for in the 
pretty and amiable looking niece we could 
see the prototype of many of his young 
damsels in his sketches. He then drew 
from the fireside a heap of drawings—the 
album of his wife, a book which, from Mrs. 
Jamieson’s interesting description, we had 
agreatdesire tosee. Thisis unquestionably 
the most valuable and beautiful album in 
the world. It is filledwith the most per- 
fect creations of his fancy, whether sport- 
ive or solemn, as they have accumulated 
through years, and it is a thousand pities 
that they were not published during his 
lifetime, while he could superintend their 
execution, and see that justice was done 
to them. It is a volume of the poetry of 
sublimity, beauty and piety ; for while he 
is the finest illustrator of the ideas of 
great poets, he is also a great poet himself, 
writing out his imaginations with his pen- 
cil. The zephyr besetting his wife in a 
walk, fluttering her dress, and carrying 
off her hat,is a charming piece of sportive- 
ness. The Angel of Goodness blessing her, 
is most beautiful, with the heavenly beauty 
of love. Christ as a youth, standing with 
an axe in his hand, before the shop of 
Joseph, with children about him, to whom 
he is pointing out the beauties of nature, 
and thence unfolding to them the Creator, 
is full of the holiest piety and youthful 
grace. The Angel of Death, severe in 
youthful beauty; and the sublime figure of 
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Imagination advancing on its way, and 
looking forward into the mysteries of fu- 
turity, are glorious creations. In short, 
this gem of a book, with itstruly wondrous 
drawings—not mere outlines, but most de- 
licately and exquisitely finished—will one 
day raise still higher the true fame of this 
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great and original artist. With true 
country cordiality, himself, his wife, and 
lovely niece, accompanied us to our car- 
riage, and as we whirled away through the 
ocean of vines, the good-hearted man 
stood and waved his cap to us, till the last 
turn shut from view him and his house.’’ 


At Weimar the travellers visited the houses of Schiller and Goéthe :— 


‘* How exactly,’’ says Mr. Howitt, “‘ did 
their respective aspects correspond with 
the fortunes of the two poets. Schiller’s, 
a modest and somewhat common looking 
house, was that of a man who had neither 
the worldly tact nor a life sufficiently pro- 
longed to rise out of the narrowness of 
poetic circumstances. That of Goéthe, on 
the other hand, was the handsome abode 
of the cosmopolitan old Geheimrath, who 
had as much of the man of the world as 
of the poet in him ; who knew the world 
and made it serve him ; who lived long to 
enjoy it, and left some of its goods to his 
descendants. * * It may be imagined 
with what interest we surveyed this 
house, which is at once handsome and yet 
unimposing. It seemed to us as if Goéthe 
was still living, and might at any moment 
walk into the room where we happened to 
be. Here was his drawing-room, with 
the last and best portrait of him, full of 
spirit and character. His bust taken in 
his youth, with flowing hair, and uncom- 
monly handsome ; by which the Frau Von 


Goétthe had set a cast of Lord Byron, 
which she said. she feared at first would 
have been too great a trial for M. Goéthe, 
but which she now thought he stood very 
well. There was his study as he left it, 
with the breakfast-table of Schiller, which 
the son of Schiller gave to Goéthe: asmall 
oval table with a high rim round it, evi- 
dentfy calculated for a solitary student, 
breakfasting, not with his family, but alone 
among his books,and probably used when 
working too intensely at some of his more 
absorbing dramas to quit his room for a 
moment. Here was the hall filled with 
some of the finest casts from the antique, 
giving a very classical aspect to the house 
as you enter; and behind the house the 
little retired garden, where Goéthe used to 
walk daily for hours, working out the 
progress of the compositions on which he 
was engaged. ‘This interesting house was 
formerly opened to strangers, but the 
great inconvenience to the family has 
compelled the restriction of this privilege 
to their own friends.’’* 


[Mr. Howitt has also published a volume called the “ Student Life in 
Germany,”’ translated from a work by Dr. Cornelius, written for him ; 
but, as it is neither amusing or instructive, we have given no extracts from 
it. The translation of the poetry is often incorrect, and often inelegant ; 
and there is not a syllable of the studies of the Student in the whole 


volume. } 





EFFIGY IN ST.. MARY’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

VIEWING as I do with regret the 
disregard which objects of art have too 
frequently met with in our cathedrals 
and churches generally, which can 
alone exist where the arts do not form 
part of educational instruction in 
public schools and universities, I pre- 
sent to you and your readers an effigy 
beautifully cut in alabaster, which was 
found in the collegiate church of St. 
Mary, Nottingham, some time since, 


when that church was undergoing 
repairs. 1 know not if it is still in 
existence, for it was then in three 
pieces. Its costume is evidently, from 
the cut of the beard, of the period of 
Richard the Second, who reigned from 
1377 to 1399, and I find “‘ that King 
by Letters Patent, bearing date |at 
Nottingham, 8th July, in the 16th year 
of his reign, 1392, granted a license 
to John Plumptre of Nottingham, to 
found and endow within the said town, 





* Tt has been recently determined, by a decision of the Diet, on the 16th Sept. to 
purchase Goéthe’s house, and engraft thereon a national museum, at the expense of 


the German Confederation.—Zdit. 
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an hospital or house of God, of two 
chaplains, one of whom should be the 
master or guardian (Magister sive 
Custos) of the said hospital, and 
thirteen widows bent by old age, and 
depressed by poverty, (senio contractis 
et paupertate depressis) in a certain 
messuage of the said John Plumptre.” 
I am induced to believe this to be that 
person in effigy. 

While I am on the subject of effigies, 
I must remind you that, some years 
since, the author of the ‘‘ Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain” discovered 
in the church of Fontevraud in Nor- 
mandy, some effigies of the Sovereigns 
of England, previously lost to this 
nation, consisting of Henry the 2nd 
and his Queen Alianor de Guienne, 
Richard the 1st or Coeur de Lion, 
his Queen Berengaria, Isabel d’An- 
gouleme the Queen of John, and also 
an enamelled tablet of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet. The latter in the library at 
Mans. More recently, another effigy 
of Richard the First has been dis- 
covered in the cathedral church of 
Rouen, and is represented and de- 
scribed in the last volume of the Arch- 
zologia. 

These royal memorials are much 
wanted to complete the chain of our 
historical illustrations; and should 
a friendly application be made, I make 
no doubt that, inreturn for the courtesy 
shown the people of France, in allow- 
ing the late exhumation of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, at the request of that 
courteous nation, and their conserva- 
tion ensured by being intrusted to the 
care of those already charged with the 
preservation of the effigies of our 
Monarchs, we may live to see them, 
before many years, added to that 
number, in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. Yours, &c. 

Tue Irinerant AntTiquaky. 


Note. Whilst we have little doubt 
of the general accuracy of our Corres- 
pondent’s observations as to the age 
and costume of the Effigy here en- 
graved, we think he is probably mis- 
taken in his supposition that it was 
made for John Plumptre. 

The Plumptres had a chapel in this 
church, dedicated to All Saints; the 
monuments in which are represented 
by Thoroton. On one of them, a table 
monument, was an effigy, which, from 


Thoroton’s plate, seems to have had 
a cap not very different from the pre- 
sent figure In Throsby’s time, how- 
ever, its head was defaced and broken 
(see his sketch, vol. ii. p. 83.) 

But the present effigy, which is also 
slightly sketched by Throsby, was on 
the opposite side of the church, “‘ be- 
hind a seat or pew, in a recess of the 
wall, in a place very difficult to be 
seen.” Epit. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 

ALTHOUGH the adage, ‘De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’ be very 
proper as a rule for general conduct, 
I have no doubt that you will excuse 
my bringing to your notice an error 
committed by the lately deceased 
Abbé de la Rue, in having designated 
the hall of Caen Castle as ‘‘ the most 
ancient monument in that town,” and 
“‘the church of the castle.’”? And 
since the learned Abbé proceeded solely 
on this error to found the current 
erroneous opinion, that only ‘from 
the eleventh century downwards has 
it been customary to place the 
choirs of sacred edifices to the east :”’ 
I beg, with an intent of setting aside 
these errors, most fully to corroborate, 
from my recent local investigation, 
the statement of Mr. Stapleton (in his 
learned preface to the Norman Ex- 
chequer Rolls, edited by him for the 
Society of Antiquaries,) that the afore- 
said hall possesses ‘‘ no architectural 
feature to distinguish it from the 
ordinary Aula” of any other palatial 
building of antiquity. For as 
there still remains within the castle 
precincts an edifice which both De 
Bourgeville and Huet in their ‘‘ An- 
tiquités,”” and ‘‘ Origines de Caen,” 
assert to have been the parish church 
of St. George, before the castle 
was erected; and, as there was also 
in the castle a chapel for the private de- 
votion of its governor, there could have 
been no necessity for permanently ap- 
plying this hall to any such religious 
purposes as to entitle it to the de- 
nomination of either church or chapel. 
But, in order to prove that St. George’s 
church is at least coeval withthe hall, if 
not of the age which Huet says, 
we require, in justice to M. de la Rue, 
some further evidence; which, however, 
for want of written documents to that 
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effect, we must fain let the old church 
give for itself, through the following 
description. 

In plan, this edifice consists merely 
of a nave, with south porch, and a 
chancel, without either aisles or tower. 
But the only exterior parts, that I] need 
particularly describe, are the north 
wall, and portions of the south and 
west walls of its nave, all which are 
formed of irregularly shaped rag-stones 
cemented together with thick joints 
of coarse mortar. The north wall 
is divided into three plain compart- 
ments, by slightly-projecting double- 
flat buttresses, resting on lefty plinths ; 
which not being hidden by the earth, 
as they generally are, I would infer 
that the ground about this building, 
if ever used for a burial-place, did not 
remain so long enough to raise it 
much above the natural level of the 
rocky eminence now occupied by 
the castle. Two of these buttresses 
are perfectly in their original state, 
their wider portions being  con- 
tinuous up to the cornice, but their 
facings terminate about one foot below 
it, with plain sloped heads. The 
cornice is simply a plain projecting 
blocking with chamfered under edge, 
and is supported by corbels, of which, 
although there are eight in each com- 
partment, no two of the twenty-four 
are ornamented alike. Several are 
rude representations of human heads, 
some with mustachios, “ bearded like 
pards,” andsome “‘imberbes”’asApollo, 
but all here amicably intermixed—a 
circumstance strongly in favour of 
Huet’s statement, that St. George’s 
church was built before the Conquest, 
if it be true that, after that event, 
mustachioed Anglo-Saxons only were 
placed in these situations of slavery, 
upon thesame principlethat the Romans 
made use of Persians and Caryatides. 
Some corbels are adorned with full- 
length figures of children, and on 
one corbel are two infants sitting to- 
gether like the Siamese twins, meant 
probably for the zodiacal Gemini, 
although no other decidedly zodiacal 
signs appear. 

The roof is tiled, and of recent con- 
struction. 

The small ancient windows of the 
nave are exteriorly blocked up, as 
are now the more modern windows of 
this edifice (it having been latterly a 
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powder magazine), but interiorly their 
plain splayed jambs, and semicircular 
heads, may yet be seen. 

The western wall has been recently 
much altered. The late doorway, now 
blocked up, was of pointed form ; but, 
as there yet exists, on its north flank, 
a semicircularly headed statue-niche, 
we have little doubt that the original 
doorway was also semicircular. 

Thechancel is ofthe fifteenth century ; 
as is a porch attached to the south side 
of the nave, which has an external 
canopied doorway and an internal flat- 
headed one, exhibiting the same flam- 
boyant tracery and prismatic mould- 
ings as the modern windows in the 
nave and chancel. 

But thechiefcharacteristic portion of 
this edifice is the great semicircular 
archway between its nave and chancel. 
This springs on either side from a 
column (now much mutilated), half 
engaged in the ends of a transverse 
wall. The capital is sculptured, but 
in very low relief, with small attached 
upright leaves that cover only the lower 
third part of its bell; and the 
angular volutes, as well as this foliage, 
want that boldness of projection we 
find on capitals of later date. The 
abacus is reeded, and the astragal 
is adorned with running foliage in 
a style of elegance so little accordant 
with the feeble execution of the. other 
portions of this capital, that 1 can 
almost suppose it has been thus 
sculptured since its first formation. 

The archivolt mouldings consist of 
a bold tore, or round, separated by a 
fillet from a cavetto, or hollow, which 
is again separated by a double reed 
from two counterset-zigzagged tores, 
having each on their mesial or middle 
flank a fillet, —the quadrangular spaces 
between these fillets being deeply 
bevelled down to the said mesial line, 
Above these mouldings, at some little 
distance, is a broad label sculptured 
with a series of contiguous circles 
intersected from the label’s edges by 
a series of semicircles that are equal 
in radius to the circles—all the spaces 
bounded by curved lines having 
bevelled sinkings. 

The wall about this arch, as well 
as the other walls of the nave, are 
quite plain, having neither attached 
columns or corbels; and it is there- 
fore very probable that the original 
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ceiling, like the present one was of 
timber and flat; another instance of 
the great antiquity which the above 
description cannot but assign to this 
interesting edifice. 

Still bearing in mind the charitable 
adage we commenced with, 1 will now 
endeavour to discover by what inad- 
vertence M. de la Rue might possibly 
have committed the error which has 
given rise to thiscommunication. His 
mistake, although apparently inexplica- 
ble, considering that the Abbé was an 
inhabitant of Caen, may, however, from 
that very circumstance, be perhaps 
explained. For it is easy to conceive 
that he must have frequently walked 
up to the castle, if not for the study of 
its antiquities, at least for the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful panoramic pro- 
spect of the town therefrom ; and that, 
heedlessly familiar as he had thus 
gradually become with all its various 
buildings, he, on such occasions, sel- 
dom looked much about him, but mus- 
ing onwards, always kept the path 
that goes right by the east end of St. 
George’s Church; which end being, 
as above said, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, he thought the whole struc- 
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ture was of the same date. Thence 
inferring, that such a comparatively 
modern building could not be the 
*‘ capella beati Georgii martyris” 
mentioned in the cartulary of Troarn 
Abbey, ad annum 1184, and, struck 
with the ancient appearance of ‘‘ the 
semicircularly arched door and win- 
dows, the zig-zag mouldings, and the 
monster corbels” of the Aula, only a 
few score paces before him, he at once 
concluded that this hall was the 
‘capella’ alludedto. Had he, however, 
at any time, with greater accuracy, ob- 
served the north sideof this church, and 
which he merely says “‘ is in the centre 
of the citadel,’”’ or obtained permission 
to enter it, he could never have com- 
mitted the error that Mr. Stapleton 
has remarked. 

But, “ Humanum est errare;” and 
with this deprecatory word for my- 
self, as well as for the Abbé de la 
Rue, to whose learned and ingenious 
researches into several matters con- 
nected with the early history and lite- 
rature of Normandy and England we 
are really much indebted, I am, 

Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 





THE LAST OF THE GREEKS}; OR, FERDINANDO PALEOLOGUS. BY HENRY J. 
BRADFIELD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TALES OF THE CYCLADES.” 


DURING my sojourn in Barbadoes 
as Colonial Secretary in the year 1841, 
in one of our agreeable excursions to 
the northern part of the Island, called 
Scotland, I visited the hospitable man- 
sion of Dr. Strachan, in the parish of 
St. John’s. In our ramble among the 
rocks and cliffs which overhang the 
sea to a majestic and fearful height, 
we strolled into the old abandoned 
churchyard, when the Doctor narra- 
ted to me some interesting circum- 
stances connected with the dreadful 
hurricane of Oct. 13, 1819, which laid 
desolate the greater part of the Island, 
the fatal effects of which were yet 
visible around us, in the shape of 
ruined tombstones, when the dead 
had been, as it were, torn from their 
graves, and the church and surround- 
ing walls scattered like chaff before 
the devastating winds, while immense 
mills and sugar works were rent from 
their foundations, and large trees 

Gent, Mae. Vo, XIX. 


hurled from ‘the soil to an extraordi- 
nary distance, 

We were at this moment standing 
near a vault belonging to the family of 
the Doctor, when he informed me that 
on opening it to remove the bodies to 
the new burial ground, they discovered 
the body of Paleologus, in a large 
leaden coffin, with the feet pointing 
towards the east, the usual mode of 
burial among the antient Greeks, On 
opening the coffin, which was partially 
destroyed from the action of the air on 
the metal, it was found to contain the 
perfect skeleton, which impressed all 
present with the idea that he must 
have been a man of extraordinary 
stature, and this, as an octogenarian 
observed, was known traditionally to 
have been “the Greek Prince from 
Cornwall.” 

During the late war of Independence 
in Greece, a letter was received in 
Barbadoes, by the thenexisting authori- 
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ties, from the members of the Greek 
government, informing them that they 
had traced the family to Cornwall, and 
thence to Barbadoes, where, if a male 
branch of the Paleologi was still in 
existence, the Greeks, if requisite, 
would pay all the expences of the 
voyage, equip a ship for the illustrious 
exile, and proclaim him their lawful 
sovereign. The appeal, however, was 
vain, as it would appear the last male 
of the race was in his grave. 

Barbadoes was discovered in 1605, by 
the crew ofa ship belonging to an opu- 
lent London merchant, Sir Wm. Cour- 
teen. At Sir William’s instigation, and 
on a favorable report of the island, one 
William Dean, withthirty settlers, arri- 
ved in 1624. In 1627 the island was 
madeover, by patent, tothe Earl of Car- 
lisle, and afterwards to William Earl of 
Pembroke, in trust for Courteen, but 
again restored to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Subsequently a Society of London 
Merchants took 10,000 acres; and on 
the 5th July, 1628, we find one Charles 
Woolferstone arrived in Barbadoes 
with sixty-four influential persons, 
each authorised to take one hundred 
acres of land. 

The emigration during the Civil 
Wars to this island became so great, 
that in 1650 there were 20,000 white 
people in the colony, half of whom 
were able to bear arms, and capable of 
furnishing a cavalry regiment of 1,000 
strong. 

In 1670 the population had increased 
to 50,000 white, and 100,000 black, 
while 60,000 tons of shipping were 
employed. About this period the un- 
fortunate Indians were decoyed into 
the island from the neighbouring con- 
tinent, while the cruel treatment ex- 
ercised towards them gave risc to the 
elegant and pathetic tale in the Specta- 
tor of Inkle and Yarico. 

Referring to earlier data, we find that, 
in 1494, Andrew Paleologus, heir to 
the Eastern Empire, offered to yeild 
over his claim to the Emperor Charles 
the VIIIth of France, which it would 
appear (probably to avoid a war) was 
declined by that monarch, as after- 
wards he made the same overtures to 
Ferdinand of Arragon, with no better 
result. 

In the Churchof Llandulph, in Corn- 
wall, is the following monumental in- 
scription ; 





‘* Here lyeth the body of Theodore Paleo- 
logus, of Pesaro in Italye, descended from 
y° imperyall lyne of y® last Christian Em- 
perors of Greece, being the sonne of Camil- 
lo, the sonne of Prosper, the sonneof The- 
odoro, the sonne of John, y® sonne of Tho- 
mas, y® second brother to Constantine Pa- 
leologus y‘ raygned in Constantinople until 
subdewed by the Turks, who married with 
Mary, the daughter of William Balls of 
Hadlye in Suffolke, Gent. and had issue 
5 children—Theodoro, John, Ferdinando, 
Maria, and Dorothy, and departed this 
life at Clifton the 21st of Jan. 1636.” 


Above the inscription is the impe- 
rial eagle; and in the register of 
Llandulph, which is very imperfect, 
about that time, is an entry of one of 
this family, buried in the year 1674. 
In the register of Hadleigh, the Balls 
at that period appear to have been 
very numerous. 

It would appear that the subject of 
this memoir must have arrived in the 
island of Barbadoes between the years 
1628 and 1650, probably with Charles 
Woolferstone, as one of the ‘“‘ sixty- 
four influential persons.” 

In the great hurricane, unfortunate- 
ly, the library, MSS. &c. connected 
with the parsonage-house and vestry, 
were destroyed in the general wreck. 
Conceiving, however, something might 
yet remain, I waited on the present 
rector for permission to search some 
yet remaining ‘‘ shreds and patches,” 
in the shape of vestry archives, and 
after rummaging them about, much to 
the discomfiture of sundry scorpions, 
cockroaches, and centipedes, (who, 
probably, considered the MSS. as 
‘* heir looms” in the family,) we were 
gratified by finding an old vestry book 
with the following memoranda: 


* 1649.* 

‘¢ William Ferdinando Paleologus, Ves- 
tryman of the Parish of Saint John. 

‘¢ Feb, 25th 1655. 

‘‘Lieut. Ferd. Paleologus, elected Church 
Warden to the above parish. 

** Do. March 2nd 1656. 

“* Elected Trustee as Freeholder of the 
above parish, March 25th 1660, as also 
Surveyor of Highways. 

“ Jan. 10th 1669. 

Ferdinando Paleologus reported ‘ ab- 

sent” at a meeting of the vestry. 


No further mention of him occurs 





* Twenty-four years after the settle- 
ment of the colony. 
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until 1678, when the registry book of 
burials in St. John’s parish records 
the following : 


‘‘ Burials, anno 1678, Oct. 3. 
tenant Ferdinando Paleologus.”’ 


In Oldmixon’s British Empire in 
America, second edition, p. 124, speak- 
ing of the first settlers of Barbadoes, 
he says, 


Lieu- 


‘¢ Nor must we omit one, which is, in- 
deed, a mighty name, Paleologus, who 
had a small plantation near the top of the 
cliff, in Saint John’s parish. How he 
came by that imperial name we have not 
heard fairly made out; neither can we 
believe the tradition of the family, of whom 
it is attested to the author, that his an- 
cestors were originally Greek fugitives, 
and descended from the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople of that name, who reigned in 
the East from the driving out of the French 
by Michael Paleologus, in the thirteenth 
century, to the dissolution of that empire 
under Constantine Paleologus, in the fif- 
teenth century, by Mahomet the Great.” 


Although Oldmixon doubts the ac- 
curacy of the tradition of this family 
having emigrated at an early period to 
Barbadoes, yet we all know that most 
of the first settlers in this island came 
from Kent and the southern and wes- 
tern counties of England; and it is 
therefore highly probable that one of 
the family may have emigrated from 
Cornwall and settled here, and it is 
possible that some of his female de- 
scendants may now be living amongst 
us. We believe the name occurs in 
Lygon’s Map of Barbadoes. Indeed 
we think the following document com- 
pletely sets the matter at rest, and 
clearly shows that the Paleologus 
who settled in Barbadoes was of the 
same family with him whose ancestor 
was buried at Llandulph in Cornwall. 
Here follows a copy of the document 
we have mentioned :— 


* Entered the 14th of June, 1658. 

“To all Christian People to whom 
these presents shall come. Thomas Ho- 
thersall, of the Island of Barbados, the 
younger, sendeth greeting in our Lord 
God everlasting: Know ye, that I, the 
said Thomas Hothersall, for divers good 
causes and considerations me thereunto 
moving; but more especially for and in 
consideration of the Sum of Twelve Hun- 
dred and Fifty Pounds Sterling Money, 
to me in hand paid, by William Sharpe, 
of the said Island, Merchant, (the receipt 
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whereof I do acknowledge, and of the 
same and every part and parcel thereof 
do by these presents acquit and discharge 
the said William Sharpe, his Heirs, Exe- 
cutors, and Administrators,) have given, 
granted, bargained, sold, and enfeoffed, 
and by these presents do give, grant, bar- 
gain, sell, enfeoffe, and confirm unto the 
said William Sharpe, all that Plantation 
of mine whereon I now live, containing by 
estimation One hundred and Forty Acres 
of Land, situate and being in the Parish 
of Saint John’s, bounded North by FER- 
DINANDO PALEOLOGUS, Captain 
George Martain, and Colonel John Burch; 
East, by Edward Ash; South, by George 
Horster and Kendall Plantation; and 
West, by Captain Thomas Hothersall, 
senior, as the same is run out by John 
Hopent, Sworn Surveyor; together also 
with Nineteen Acres more of Land, situate 
in the aforesaid Parish, below the Cliffe, 
bounded North, by Henry Quintins ; 
East, by Thomas Mares; West, by 
Francis Dickinson: and South, by the 
Cliffe side; together also with all 
houses, edifices, buildings erected, or to 
be erected upon the premises; and all 
ways, paths, waters, water-courses, and all 
other appurtenances tothesame belonging, 
or in any manner appertaining, together 
also with the Ingenio or Sugar Work, 
and all the Negroes, Cattle, Horses, Cop- 
pers and Stills, and all other utensils to 
the same belonging, and mentioned in a 
Schedule hereunto annexed, to have and 
to hold the said Land and all and singular 
the premisses, with all and every the ap- 
purtenances, to said William Sharpe, and 
his Heirs for ever ; and the said Thomas 
Hothersall doth for himself, the said Land 
and appurtenances, to the said William 
Sharpe, and his Heirs, warrant and shall 
ever more defend. In witness whereof, 
the said Thomas Hothersall hath here- 
unto set his Hand and Seal this Twentieth 
Day of April, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Six Hundred Fifty and 
Eight. 

‘“‘ THOMAS HOTHERSALL, (L.S.) 

“* Signed, Sealed, and Delivered in the 
presence of 

‘“* Taomas Mopyrorp, 

‘* Joun Burcu.” 


The following is a copy of the Will 
of Paleologus ; 


Entered 20th March, 1678. 

“In the name of God, Amen. I Ferdi- 
nand Paleologus, of the parish of Saint 
John’s, being sicke in body, but in p’fect 
memorie, comitte my Soule into the 
hands of Almighty God, my most merciful 
Creator, and my body to be interred in a 
Christian Buriall, there to attend the joy- 
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full resurrection of the just to eternall 
life, by Jesus Christ my most blessed Sa- 
viour and Redeemer. 

‘* Imp.—-I give and bequeath unto my 
loveing Wife Rebecka Paleologus y® one 
halfe of my Plantation, with all the pro- 
fitt thereof arising dureing y* terme and 
time of her natural life. 

‘* Item.—I give and bequeath unto my 
Sonn Theodorious Paleologus y* other 
moietie of my Plantation, with all profitt, 
stocke and goods thereunto belonging, 
w' moietie is to be imployed for his 
Maintenance and education, together 
wt the increase of his Estate, until he 
attains the age of ffourteen yeares, y* other 
moietie given as aforesaid. After y® death 
of my Wife Rebecka Paleologus my Will 
is that her said moietie returne with all y¢ 
profitt unto my Sonn Theodorious Paleo- 
logus. 

** Item.—I give and bequeath unto my 
Sister Afary Paleologus Twenty Shill. 
Sters. 

‘* Item.—I give and bequeath unto my 
Sister Dorothy Arondoll Twenty Shils. 
Sters. 

“* Item.—I give and bequeath unto 
Ralph Hassell, my God Sonn, sonn of 
Ralph Hassell, my black stone colt. 

‘* Item.—I give and bequeath to Ed- 
ward Walrond, sonn of Henry Walrond, 
junr., one gray mare colt. 

“© And tor Ex°™, of this my last Will 
and Testament I doe constitute and ap- 
poiat my loveing Wife Rebecka Paleolo- 
gus. In Witness whereof I have hereunto 
sett my hand and seale this 26th of Sep- 
tember in the yeare of our Lord God, One 
thousand six hundred and seaventy. 

‘* FARDINAND PALEoLogus. (Seale.) 

‘“¢ Signed, Sealed, and Delivered, in the 
presence of us 

‘“‘ TosiaAs BRIDGE, 
‘“* Gro. HANMER, 
“ THomMaAs KENDALL. 

** And upon farther consideration it is 
my Will and Testament, that in case 
should happen my Sonn Theodorious Pa- 
leologus should dye before my Wife w'*- 
out Issue lawfully begotten by him, that 
then my s‘ Wife shall have y* whole Es- 
tate, equally divided as before mentioned, 
to her, her heirs and assigns for ever. As 
Witness my hand and Seale, this 2 day 
of October, 1670, a 

FARDINAND , his , PALEOLOGUS. 
(F. P. ) (Seal.) 
mark 
‘* Signed, Sealed, and Delivered in the 
presence of us 
*« TosBras BRIDGE, 
‘* Geo. HANMER, 
‘“* Tuomas KENDALL, 
‘* ABRAHAN POMFRETT.”’ 
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“ Barsapos. By the Dept. Governor. 

‘¢ This day personally appeared before 
me, Capt®. Thomas Kendall, and made 
Oath upon the Holy Evangelists that he 
saw the wt" named Fardinand Paleologus, 
ded signe, seale, and publish the w'tin 
written Will, as his last Will and Testa- 
ment, and that he was then in p’fect sense 
and memory to the best of the s¢ depont. 
knowledge, likewise the s! Thomas Tho- 
mas Kendall and Mr. Abraham Pomfrett 
appeared before me, and made oath that 
they saw the s‘ Testator Paleologus signe, 
seale, and deliver the Codicill written un- 
der the said Will, as his Act and Deed; 
and the said Pomfret further deposeth 
that he heard the said Paleologus own y° 
w'tin written, and further these depo- 
nents say not. Given under my Hand, 
this 4th day of January, 1680. 

*“ CHR. CODRINGTON.” 


In consequence of the son’s death’ 
the whole of the property devolved 
upon the wife of the deceased, and it 
is supposed there are still in existence 
descendants of this illustrious family in 
the female line. 

Part of the land formerly belonging 
to the Paleologus family is now 
known by the name of Ashford, and 
was to some extent in that neighbour- 
hood; it was formerly planted in cotton, 
the first produce of the island; it now 
forms valuable sugar plantations, part 
of which are the properties of my 
friends, Josiah Heath, esq. and Dr. 
Strachan, of St. John’s parish, ° 

On discovering the parish records, I 
obtained an introduction to a gentle- 
man of the name of Haynes, who has 
seen eighty winters, and who with his 
sons are in possession of considerable 
property in Barbadoes ; this gentleman 
informs me: 

“« I perfectly remember to have seen 
in the old records of the parish of St. 
John, (which I have great reason to 
think were lost in the great hurricane, 
Oct. 13, 1819,) the signature of Fer- 
dinando Paleologus as one of the guar- 
dians of the said parish. I have great 
reason to know the location of his 
landed estate, part of that property 
having merged into Clifton Hall es- 
tate, now the property of my second 
son, Robert Haynes, esq. resident in 
Yorkshire.” 

The history of this unfortunate fa- 
mily is of the greatest interest; and 
could some real descendant through 
the female line be traced out, in the 
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present distracted state of unhappy 
Greece, their presence at this moment 
would be hailed with enthusiasm ; 
while, instead of her cruel state of 
anarchy under a foreigner, the chil- 
dren of Greece would enthusiastically 
embrace the fortuitous advent of re- 
storation to her legitimate rights and 
liberty, under a descendant of the il- 
lustrious Paleologi. 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 24. 

CONCEIVING that all memorials, 
however slight, of Roman London, 
possess some degree of interest to the 
antiquary, I venture to submit the fol- 
lowing brief notices of some of the 
more remarkable which the extensive 
excavations for sewerage during the 
past six months have brought to light. 

Queen Street, Cheapside.—In June 
and July last a new sewer was carried 
through Queen Street, between Thames 
Streetand Watling Street. Vast quan- 
tities of human bones, fragments of 
ancient architecture, and numerous 
glazed tiles, were found in the course 
of the excavation ; all which, with the 
massive fragments of chalk walls, I 
need scarcely inform your readers, are 
the relics of the old church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle, destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and which was of very 
great antiquity. Of the remains of 
the Roman period which came under 
my own observation, I may briefly 
enumerate the following. ‘There were 
numerous fragments of fresco painting, 
chiefly red and yellow, but remarkably 
brilliant, some portion in blue or bright 
slate colour, a fragment of the latter 
exhibiting the lower part of the human 
figure. Cinerary urns, of a-very rude 
style of art; in one of them the re- 
mains of human .bones adhered so 
firmly as to have the appearance of 
being part and parcel of the vessel, for 
(as a friend of mine chemically ex- 
plained the matter) the alkali in the 
bones (doubtless deposited before they 
were allowed to cool) had united with 
the silex in the clay. Suffice it that 
among the remains, when forcibly se- 
parated from the vessel, was easily 
recognised a portion of the nasal bone. 
There were five of these jars. Of the 
contents of the other four, when first 
found by the workmen, I have no 
means of judging—there was nothing 
remaining but mud and fragments of 
charcoal, A portion of a tessellated 
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pavement, composed of the small tes- 
sere, white, red, and slate colours, 
and which evidently formed part of 
a pavement of some elegance, belong- 
ing, in all probability, to an edifice of 
importance, judging from the remains 
of an immense wall, with its layers of 
bond tiles.* Several boars’ tusks were 
found, fragments of amphore, mor- 
taria, urns, bottles, Samian pottery, 
&c. &c. I heard but of few coins; a 
second brass of Nero, scarcely legible, 
is the only one that fell under my 
notice. There were other relics of the 
Roman age besides those above men- 
tioned, and one among them of great 
beauty and interest;f but as it has 
already formed the subject of an able 
and interesting communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries, by a gentleman 
well qualified for the task, 1 need not 
further allude to it. 

Newgate Street.—Duting a brief ex- 
cavation here in the latter end of July, 
were found a few Romans coins, some 
beautiful fragments of embossed Sa- 
mian ware, &c. &c. 

Angel Street and Butcher- Hall Lane. 
—Nov. and Dec. During this exca- 
vation, commencing in Angel Street 
and extending northward through 
Butcher-Hall Lane, numerous frag- 
ments of black cinerary urns were 
found ; a coin ofGallus(debased metal), 
reverse, JOVI CONSERVATORI; @ mor- 
tarium of white clay, (of which an 
exact representation in form and size 
may be seen in Mr. Kempe’s paper in 
the Archeologia, vol. xxiv. plate 44, 
fig. 2, as found in Crooked Lane,) 
Roman beads, fragments of Samian 
and other pottery. Immediately in 
front of the tavern, at the north end of 
Butcher-Hall Lane, at a depth of 12 
or 14 feet, I observed a portion of a 
wall, principally chalk, créssing the 
lane, apparently about five feet thick, 
and which | presume to be a continua- 
tion of the old London wall—a portion 
of which was discovered in making 
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* These tiles are 155 by 104, and 14 
inches in thickness. They gre marked at 
one end with a double semicircle. It is 
worthy of note that these tiles correspond 
in every respect with those of the remains 
of the Roman Villa discovered at Duncton, 
near Bignor, in Sussex, in April 1212. 

+ Our correspondent alludes to the 
Roman bronze of an archer noticed in 
our last number, p. 643.—Zdit. 
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the foundations for the new French Pro- 
testant Church, Aldersgate Street, and 
which formed the subject of a paper by 
W. D. Saull, esq. read to the Society 
of Antiquaries during last session ; 
another portion of the wall (westward) 
presented itself beneath the Hall of 
Christ’s Hospital. During the exca- 
vation a curious piece of sculpture was 
found, representing a bearded head. 
It had evidently suffered from fire, and 
from its appearance seemed to have 
been what is termed a ‘‘corbel.” It 
doubtless formed a portion of the 
once magnificent monastery of the 
Grey Friars. There were also found 
in this lane about five or six feet of 
red earthenware pipe, in pieces (accu- 
tately fitted to each other) of about 
two feet each,—diameter two inches, 
branching off at one end in the form 
ofaT. Asam uncertain as to the 
depth and other circumstances attend- 
ing its discovery, I cannot venture to 
assign the period of its use. 

Cateaton Street and Lad Lane.— 
Nov. and Dec. About eighteen months 
ago an excavation for a sewer was 
made in the former, in which various 
Roman remains were discovered. 
Within these few weeks a further ex- 
cavation has been made, proceeding 
in the direction of Lad Lane, at which 
place the work is still in progress. 
Both these streets have been unusually 
prolific in the quantity and variety of 
the fragments of the fine black cine- 
rary urns, bottles, amphore, glass 
bottle necks, Samian pottery, &c. In 
Cateaton Street, a few days since, was 
found a bow! of the latter material, 
between nine and ten inches in diame- 
ter, nearly perfect, exhibiting a boar 
hunt; and another in Lad Lane, less 
perfect, and apparently used for tritu- 
ration, eléven inches in diameter, with 
a mouth formed at the side in arudely 

* executed lion’s head. A portion of a 
common red brick tessellated pave- 
ment was also found. 

Yours, &c. E. B.P. 





Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Oct. 

AS the Greek grammars of greatest 
authority reckon the first and second 
aorists, as well as the first and second 
futures, among the distinct tenses 
(tempora or times) of the Greek verb ; 
and as I believe that they are only 
two shapes of it of the same aoristic 
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meaning, I would beg the favor of a 
column of your Magazine, if you think 
fit to afford so much for a philological 
subject, that I might say a few words 
on their formation. 

It may be shown, by innumerable 
instances, that the tendency of the law 
of articulation in Greek and Latin was 
either to exclude a close palate letter, 
d, t, or n, before s; or an s after d, ¢, 
or 2; or to expel it after it might have 
been brought to the other articulation, 
whether by the law of derivation or 
otherwise. The v of riray is found in 
every one of its cases but the dative 
plural, in which it is thrown out be- 
fore o ; as the 7 is dropped before o in 
compact, the dative plural of capa, 
though found in all its other cases 
formed from the genitive: and the same 
law can be traced in the verb; as, to 
quote one of Tiersches’ rules, ‘‘ When 
at sound (r6) comes before s, it is 
thrown away, dvitow becoming advice, 
épeidow epeicw, rebow meicw.”” The 
Latin verbs claudo, ledo, ludo, mitto, 
vado, and others, which take si as a 
termination of their perfect tense, and 
should become claudsi, ledsi, ludsi, 
mittsi, and vadsi, throw out their mute 
palatals and become clausi, lesi, lusi, 
misi, and vasi; while others, such as 
verto and fodio, which would be vertsi 
and fodsi, retain their close palate let- 
ters, but expel the s ; and the d of the 
preposition ad, when in composition 
with a root beginning with s, com- 
monly either becomes s, or is thrown 
away, whence adscribo, adspecto, ad- 
spiro, and adsisto, become ascribo, 
aspecto, aspiro, and assisto. 

We have examples of the operation 
of the law of which I am speaking 
even in our own language, though that 
of a nation who have given up as few 
consonants, from a mislike of difficult 
and harsh articulations, as any of the 
ida pepdrov, of which we need no 
better proof than that of the daily use 
of two successive hisses in such words 
as posts, hosts, coasts, which the more 
fastidious organs of our rustics have 
softened by a vowel into postes, hostes, 
and coastes, 

The Anglo-Saxon andswerian has 
become answer, godspel, gospel, and the 
word atsleep, asleep. 

Now if we form a first aorist from 
xreivo on the formof érua from rinra, 
namely, by augmenting the short root 








co, 


ee el ee le eo. i ae ae 
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xray and adding oa, we shall have 
e-xrav-oa, With av before o, which we 
see the genius of the Greek language, 
if not of the Latin, had a tendency to 
repudiate ; andthe Greek being thus 
driven from the regular form of the first 
aorist, either threw out the o, as in 
éverua, &pnva, or adopted, with the 
short instead of the long root, that of 
the imperfect tense, making the second 
aorist €-xrav-ov. In the second future, 
which would have been formed by 
adding o@ to the short root, as rim-ca, 
xrev, the short root of xrewo would 
have made xrév-c@, with the objection- 
able concurrence of the close palate 
letter and s, which seem to have been 
parted by ane, making the future tense 
Kreveo@, whence by syncope of o we 
have xrevéw and by contraction xreva, 
Thence we see why so few verbs have 
in use both a first and second aorist, 
and why the second aorist shape is 
taken mostly by verbs ending in the 
liquids, and why they have no first fu- 
turetense. Wecannot wonderthatsome 
few verbs are found of both forms, any 
more than that we have two past 
tenses, brake and broke, spake and 
spoke. W. Barnes. 

Mr. Ursan, Winchester, Dec. 10. 

THE traveller, in viewing the anti- 
quities of this city, will not fail to have 
noticed, near the Westgate, (the only 
one I am sorry to say remaining,) an 
obelisk bearing an inscription com- 
memorative of the plague which de- 
solated the country about the year 
1666. Inno place is it said to have 
been felt with greater severity than 
here, the dead being carried out by 
cart-loads at a time, and buried on 
the eastern downs. 

Almost all trade and intercourse 
were at end, nor was it without great 
difficulty and under strict precaution 
the country-people could be induced to 
bring their provisions to market. The 
custom was for the buyers and sellers 
to keep at a considerable distance from 
each other whilst they made their bar- 
gain; the commodities were then left 
by the country-people upon a large flat 
stone, now forming the basis of the 
obelisk, and fetched away by the in- 
habitants, who, in return, threw the 
money agreed on into a vessel of water 
provided for that purpose. 

Upon the ceasing of the contagion, 
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the surviving inhabitants, in a spirit 
of benevolence and charity, formed 
themselves into a society for the relief 
of the orphans and widows, under the 
title of the ‘* Natives’ Society.” 

As it may afford interest to some 
of your readers to see an account of the 
first meeting held in 1669, and the 
manner of its celebration, I send you 
a verbatim copy of it, extracted from 
the original book in which every year 
is entered. 


Tue Accomrt of y® first yeares feast held 
att St. Johns House in y* Citty of Win- 
chester on y* 26th day of August in y* 
yeare 1669 for y* natives of y* said Citty 
as followeth, 

Rec’ of 70 natives . . . . £8 

Rec! of St Henry Tichborne . 0 
and also half a Bucke. 

Rec’ of Docto™ Will™ Bunt 
Warden of y° colledge of 
Winton one Hogshead of 
beere. 

Rec‘ for Charritythen . . 

Saved out of y* halfe Crownes 


I 


15 0 
10 0 


29 8 
014 





£1116 0 


Money disbursted. 


Pd Francis Smith keeper of y* 
feast there for 63 ordinaryes 
att 1s. Gd. y® ordinary y* 
qamol . ss oS 

Pd for wine spent at dinner . 

Pd for baking y* pasties . . 

Pd Tho. and Jo. Vinne, Musick 

Pd for beere and tobacco for 
Y°vIMpers. ..2 « 6 @ 8 

Pd for printing y¢ ticketts . 

Pd for tobacco and pipes . . 

Gave him y* brought y* venison 

Pd for beere drinked at y* 
Sunne in y©morning . . 

Pd for horse hire to Tichborne 

Pd for bringing y® beere from 
o_o 

Pd for letters to London and 
Aniowet «§ 6 ss 5 

Pd to y* porter being Mich, 
Ea es we ate & 

Gave y° servants .... 


oc. 
— — 
cour, 
coco eooocen 


oo ecoc 
2 Crs2 or 


m= 


1 


1 
4 


£213 0 


Lancelott Barrows 
Rich. Typper Stewards. 


o 
— 
ecoocvUlchllUOFOlUCO 


oo o 








James Barfoott 
There was saved att y* w'hin mensoned 
feast 37. 1s. Od. and w'" ye said 3/. 1s. Od. 
there was one Austin Winall bound an 
apprentise untq Nich. Mann of this 
Citty Roper for y* terme of sevven yeares. 
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In the third year (1671) the Charity 
money collected was 141. 0s. 3d. which 
was lent to three persons, on security 
for a year, without interest, and in the 
account of the feast appears. 
Pd for 12 bottles of Sacke 
Pd for 12 bottles of Clarrett . 
Pd for 2lbs. 8 oz. of tobacco 

andpipes ....-.. 0 6 6 

In the following years many curi- 
ous entries are found. | may add that 
the Society continues to the present 
time, the collections, which are consi- 
derable, being annually applied to the 
apprenticing of poor children at a pre- 
mium of 301. each. 

Yours, &c. W.B. B. 

Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dec. 18. 

AT page 582 of your number for the 
current month, a short notice of M. 
Jubinal’s work on Ancient Tapestry, 
is preceded by the portrait, as there 
stated, of ‘‘Charles le Téméraire, 
King of France.” 


14 0 
012 0 


But there never 


was a French King thus called; and 
it clearly should be, Duke of Burgundy. 
Charles le Téméraire, or the Rash, 
justly so denominated from the gene- 


ral tenor of his reign, which ended 
with his life, the 5th of January, 1477. 
He was succeeded by his daughter 
Mary, who became the wife of Maxi- 
nilian of Austria, and carried the rich 
succession of the Netherlands into 
that imperial house; for Louis XJ. 
seized on Burgundy as a province and 
male fief of the French monarchy, de- 
tached from it by his predecessor John 
in 1363, as an appanage for his son 
Philip, but revertible to the crown on 
failure of male heirs; for so he inter- 
preted the expressed condition of the 
patent—‘‘ hzrede succedente.”’ Philip, 
distinguished as ‘‘ Le Hardi,” or the 
Bold, was the first Duke of the branch 
of Valois, the history of which, ex- 
tending from 1363 to 1477, as above, 
occupies no less than-thirteen octavo 
volumes in the attractive narration of 
M. de Barante (1825—28.) This gen- 
tleman, who was lately ambassador at 
the Court of Russia, and will, proba- 
bly, be in the same capacity at ours, 
has taken Froissard for his model of 
composition, as the late Dr. Arnold 
did our old chroniclers in his Roman 
history. 
3 
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Philippe de Comines was the born 
subject and annalist of the reign of 
Charles le Téméraire ; nor should his 
distinctive character or title, ducal, 
not regal, be forgotten by the readers 
of Quentin Durward. His consort 
was an Englishwoman, Margaret of 
York, sister to Edward the Fourth, 
and most inveterate foe of the Tudors, 
whose opponents, of every descrip- 
tion, were sure of her zealous co-ope- 
ration. The town of Nancy, men- 
tioned at the close of the article to 
which I refer, and where Charles is 
again called King of France, was taken 
by him in 1475, but re-taken, not long 
after, by Réné, Duke of Lorraine, who, 
at the head of 20,000 men, defeated 
that prince, by whom he had been 
attacked with only 4,000. Charles 
paid for this rashness by his life, when 
he was buried at Nancy; but his 
great-grandson, Charles the Fifth of 
Germany, removed the body to Bruges 
in 1530. The interest attached to the 
Tapestry of Nancy will, I hope, justify 
these details. 

The title of Burgundy has always 
been reserved for the Dauphin’s eldest 
son, and was borne by the grandson 
of Louis XIV. the pupil of Fenelon, 
until his father’s death, when he 
succeeded as Dauphin in 1710. The 
elder brother of Louis XIV. was again 
so called, until his demise in 1761; 
and then the title passed to Louis, but 
was exchanged for that of Dauphin on 
his father’s decease in 1766. The re- 
volution of 1830 has altered these de- 
nominations ; otherwise the Comte de 
Paris, before he lost his father, would 
have been Duke of Burgundy, and the 
Duke de Nemours Duke of Orleans. 
With us, the eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales has no prescriptive title. 
While George the Second and his son 
Frederick lived, that is, up to 1751, 
George the Third was only called 
Prince George. 

In France, as in Spain, the title of 
Duke has not the same pre-eminence 
as here. Louis-Philippe preferably 
named his eldest grandson a Comte, 
as was also formerly the case with 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X.—the 
Comtes of Provence and Artois. 


Yours, &. J.R. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUNDATION OF RELIGIOUS 
HOUSES, No. I. 


“It was to the first Earl of Warren that the Cluniac priory of Lewes owed its 


foundation. 


order, is told with an engaging simplicity in the first charter granted to it. 


The origin of the Earl’s intention to found a religious house of the 


Few more 


agreeable books could be framed than one, in which we should have a selection 
of the more curious and interesting facts, contained in that vast collection of charters, 


the Monasticon.” 


Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE prefixed the foregoing re- 
mark to this paper, because it first 
suggested to me the idea of selecting 
and translating some of the ancient 
charters and documents relative to re- 
ligious foundations, one of which I 
now offer to you. Commencing with 
that to which Mr. Hunter has referred, 
I propose, should it prove interesting, 
to follow it up with a few other speci- 
mens, varying, as much as may be, in 
their character and incidents. The 
charters will by this means, I trust, 
become interesting to the general 
reader, while for those who care to 
pursue the subject further, they will 
tend to illustrate the motives by which 
the founders of religious houses were 
actuated, the spirit in which the monks 
entered upon their new abodes, and 
the prevailing temper and character of 
the period during which such houses 
were chiefly founded. In England, 
this period extended from the Norman 
conquest in 1060, to the year 1216, 
witnessing, during its continuance, the 
foundation of about 350 monasteries, 
five sevenths (that is) of the whole 
number dissolved by Henry VIII.* 
These charters are likewise calculated 
to throw light on several collateral 
points, legal and historical, and each 
reader will probably find the number 
of these increase in proportion to the 
degree of previous knowledge which 
he brings with him to their perusal. 

Even to one not more conversant 
with these subjects than myself, the 
following document throws light, for 
instance, on the character of Wiiliam 
I. and on the mode in which, during 
the period referred to, tithes were 
allotted by the Lords of the Soil, not 
uniformly to the parish church, but to 
such religious objects, parochial or 
otherwise, as they thought most bene- 





* Anderson’s Hist. of Commerce, II. 41. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. XIX. 





Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, Vol. I. p. 105. 


ficial for God’s service. I will draw 
attention to these points in my notes 
to the translation, and only preface it 
further by a short notice of those whose 
names it introduces to the reader. 
William de Warren was one of the 
Norman Earls who came over with 
the Conqueror, and Gundreda, his 
wife, was the Conqueror’s daughter. 
De Warren bore the title of Earl in 
Normandy, and received from his fa- 
ther-in-law extensive grants of forfeited 
lands. The charter opens with an ac- 
count of the simple ‘manner in which 
the Earl and his wife travelled through 
France, of the devotion with which 
they visited the several monasteries 
there, and of the motives which led 
them to select the Cluniac order for 
their new foundation. The charter 
then proceeds to narrate the steps 
which were taken towards the es- 
tablishment of the priory, and recites 
the several gifts of land and tithes 
made to it. The founder concludes by 
recommending it to the fostering care 
and patronage of his heirs, solemnly 
calling down upon them blessings or 
curses, according as they shall treat 
his monks with favour and kindness, 
or oppress and deal unjustly by them. 
The perusal of this charter may per- 
haps excite a desire to know the sub- 
sequent fate of the priory. It was the 
common and melancholy one. Earl 
William’s successors continued to fos- 
ter his foundation, and it became 
wealthy by their gradual benefactions. 
Thus enriched it did not, of course, 
escape the general dissolution, and the 
site and buildings were granted to 
Lord Cromwell. The Monasticon con- 
tains a letter to him from the Com- 
missioner, detailing the demolition of 
the priory, and boasting of the un- 
usual rapidity with which the work of 
destruction had been carried on. 
Yours, &c, V.V. 


E 
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PRIORY OF LEWES IN SUSSEX. 


Charter of foundation by William de 
Warren, Earl of Surrey.* 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Amen. 

I William de Warren, and Gundreda my 
wife, being desirous of making a pilgrimage 
to St. Peter in Rome, visited many mo- 
nasteries in France and Burgundy for the 
sake of devotion. But when we arrived 
in Burgundy we learnt that we could not 
safely proceed owing to the war which was 
then being carried on between the Pope 
and the Emperor.f So we turned aside 
to the Monastery of Clugny, a great and 
holy Abbey in honour of St. Peter. And 
there we paid our devotions, and sought 
his assistance, and finding that the holi- 
ness, piety, and charity of the place was 
very great, and that we were honourably 
treated by the good prior and holy con- 
vent, who received us into their society 
and fellowship, we began to feel love and 
devotion towards this order and house 
above all the other houses which we had 
seen. But Lord Hugh, their holy abbot, 
was not then at home. And whereas I 
and my wife, by the advice of my Lord 
Lanfranc Archbishop, both previously, 
and especially at that time, had resolved 
to found a religious house, as a satisfac- 
tion for our sins, and for the good of our 
souls, we now thought that to no order 
should we so gladly dedicate it as to that 
of Clugny. Wherefore we sent and re- 
quested Lord Hugh and his holy brother- 
hood, to assign to us two, three, or four 
monks, in order that we might grant to 
them the church beneath the castle of 
Lewes, built of old in honour of St. Pan- 
cras, which we had lately converted from 
wood to stone, and together therewith as 
much land, cattle, and goods, as would suf- 
fice for the support of twelve monks. But 
the holy abbot was at first very reluctant to 
listen to our petition, on account of our 
foreign land lying so far off, and across 
the sea. But afterwards we obtained per- 
mission from our Lord King William to 
introduce the Cluniac monks into England, 
and the abbot having on his part requested 
the consent of the king, gave and granted 
to us four monks, Master Lanzo, and 
three companions. To these we gave at 
the outset all we had promised, confirming 
it by a charter, which we sent to the ab- 
bot and convent of Clugny, for they would 
not send us the monks till the king, as 
well as ourselves, had confirmed, according 
to promise, all the gifts which we had 





* Monast. Anglic. vol. I. p. 615, and 
vol. V. p. 1. New Edit. 
t+ S. Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
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made. And so the monks of Clugny were 
given to me and my wife, and settled on 
English ground. But after the death of 
my master, King William, on the arrival 
of hisson in England to assume the throne, 
there being much strife concerning his 
succession, and doubts as to the result, 
much peril also daily accruing to myself, 
Master Lanzo, the prior, and my monks, 
reminded me that the deed of confirmation 
of the gifts which I had made to them at 
the first was at Clugny, and that they had 
no evidence thereof, and owing to the 
perilous times that were at hand, I ought 
to secure to them as much as possible the 
gifts and grantsI had made. This, having 
advised with my friends, I willingly did 
by means of another charter which is as 
follows : 

Know all men present and future, that 
I William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, 
have given and granted to God and St. 
Peter, and the abbot and convent of 
Clugny, the church of St. Pancras, which 
is situate under my castle of Lewes. And 
to the same St. Pancras and the monks of 
Clugny who shall serve God in the church 
of St. Pancras for ever, for the health of 
my soul, and the soul of Gundreda my 
wife ; and for the soul of King William my 
master, who brought me into England, 
and by whose permission I introduced the 
said monks, and who confirmed my former 
donation ; also for the health of my mis- 
tress Queen Matilda, my wife’s mother ; 
also for the health of my lord King Wil- 
liam, his son, after whose arrival in Eng- 
land I gave this charter, and who made 
me Earl of Surrey ; also for the health of 
all my heirs, and the faithful in Christ, 
living and dead ;—I have likewise given, 
for the support of the said monks of St. 
Pancras, the messuage called Falemel, 
and all the land I hold there in demesne, 
with all the hide of land which Eustace 
holds in Burgamel, appertaining to the 
said messuage. The messuage also called 
Carlenton, which my mistress Queen 
Matilda gave to my wife Gundreda and 
myself, and which my master King Wil- 
liam granted and confirmed in aid of the 
endowment of our new monks, being all 
our possessions in that place. And in 
Swansbergh five hides and a half. The 
land also which is called the Island, near 
the monastery, with its meadows and pas- 
tures. Also all the land which I hold in 
demesne within the Island wherein the 
monastery is situate, with the mill which 
is on the pool near thereto, and with one 
suburb adjoining called Lewin. 

In Tuniac, the land which belonged to 
Norman, the rood of land which is called 
Redrewell, and the other rood called 
Stanford. In Wasteden, two hides with 
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four villeins and one meadow. The tithes 
also of my lands,* and specially those 





* Perhaps it is by a little reflection on 
such incidental notices of grants of tithe 
as the charter here affords to us, that we 
shall better understand their true history 
than by following implicitly every abstract 
theory or general assertions with regard to 
them. Mr. Selden, it is well known, de- 
nied that tithes were due to the church 
jure divino, and would no doubt have con- 
sidered this antecedent possession of them 
by William de Warren, and their allot- 
ment or what is technically called ‘‘arbi- 
trary consecration,” to the priory of 
Lewes, as favorable to his position. The 
opponents of Mr. Selden, on the other 
hand, have thought it necessary for their 
argument to assert, that, unless by a grant 
from the church itself, tithes could never 
be in lay-hands without impiety, and that 
appropriations of them to monastic houses 
were derogatory to the just rights of the 
parochial clergy, and wrung from the laity 
by the artifices and persuasions of the 
monks. 

But here we find a case which cannot 
be reconciled with this theory. We finda 
nobleman of a religious life, and regulating 
his conduct (as he himself tells us) by the 
direction of a holy archbishop, who speaks 
openly, and, as it would seem, without 
self-reproach or fear of censure, of his 
being possessed of tithes, and who further 
proceeds to assign them, absolutely and 
unhesitatingly, to the use of a religious 
house. 

What then is the true account of these 
two phenomena? With regard to the 
first we may answer briefly that at a time 
when there was no general legal establish- 
ment of the right of tithe, and the whole 
of William de Warren’s land revenues 
were at his own disposal ; his very speak- 
ing of a tenth part of them as virtually 
separated from the rest, implies that he 
considered such part consecrated to the 
divine service, and that, although it was 
not as yet actually devoted to any definite 
religious object—necdam deputate reli- 
gioni (according to an expressive phrase in 
another charter, Monast. II. 154.) still 
the character in which he held it was sim- 
ply fiduciary. With regard to the second 
of these facts, it may safely be admitted 
that so long as the Bishop of the Diocese 
and his presbyters were to any individuals 
the sole representations of the church, 
there could be no doubt into whose hands 
he ought to pay his tithes. But when the 
Monastic Institute had grown up by the 
side of the church, and with its sanction, 
when in many places no parochial limits 
were as yet settled, or presbyters created ; 
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which Richard the priest holds, and is to 
enjoy during his life on condition of their 
passing to the monks after his death. — 

I likewise made a grant of all the tithes 
which my vassals had then given or should 
give hereafter. Afterwards I gave them 
Walton, with all the free-men and the 
messuage which Gundreda then held 
of me, and all I then had between the 
rivers of Lime and Wellstream, both lands 
and marshes and pastures and waters, 
with the men and all their services and 
goods whatsoever. Reserving for myself 
and my heirs two lodgings during the 
year, one in going into Yorkshire, the 
other in returning, in lieu of all the 
services which the men of the marsh were 
used to render to me in carriages, and 
the transport t+ of baggage to and fro by 





but the religious supplied their places, and 
dispensed the sacraments of life to the 
people ; what could be more natural than 
that the laity should consecrate their tithe 
to their support. The parochial and mo- 
nastic systems were to them equally of a 
divine origin, and in contributing to the 
support of either a tenth portion of their 
revenues, they felt themselves equaliy dis- 
charged of their obligation to dedicate it 
to the divine service. 

Such then, would seem to be the natural 
account of the position and feeling of a 
religious layman holding and granting 
tithes in the manner described above. It 
would be absurd to deny that there were 
also cases of persons not under the influ- 
ence of religious feelings retaining, for 
their own benefit, a tenth part of their 
property, after conscience had suggested 
to them a proper mode of consecrating it. 
Nor that after the parochial system was 
more generally established, great injury 
did not result from tithes being granted 
together with advowsons, or, as it is techni- 
cally called, ‘‘ appropriated ”’ to religious 
houses. But this is, beyond the present 
question, a case of abuse such as may 
arise under any circumstances. 

It appears further from this part of the 
charter that the lord of the fee exercised a 
control over the destination of his vas- 
sals’ tithes as well as his own. William 
de Warren grants to the priory “all the 
tithes which his vassals had then given, or 
should thereafter give.” By which I un- 
derstand that as each tenant brought his 
land into cultivation, and became able and 
willing to devote a tenth part of the pro- 
duce to the giver of it, Earl William took 
upon himself to designate the special ob- 
ject to which they should dedicate their 
offering. 

+ Summasiis ; from summos, a horse- 
load. Ellis’s Introd. to Domesday, i. 134. 
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land and water, and of all other services. 
Wherefore I desire that they may be for 
ever quit and freed from all other services 
to me and my heirs. 

And if we lodge there more than twice 
in the year, let them reckon up all that 
I, or any of my servants lodging there on 
my account, during the year, shall con- 
sume of their substance, over and above 
what is spent at the two seasons before- 
mentioned, and we will repay them at the 
end of the year on peril of our souls. 
Thus I have done, and will do, and so I 
would have my heirs, as they would be 
saved in the day of judgment, continue 
to do, lest for want thereof they turn my 
charity and theirs into tyranny and ex- 
tortion. Moreover, I have given them 
the church of Acre with two carucates 
of land, the place where I and my 
Gundreda, in her lifetime, proposed to 
build a monastery and dwellings for some 
of the monks from the monastery of 
St. Pancras and where at the first we 
settled some from thence in the church 
of the Castle. And this Master Lanzo 
promised to do, but on condition that 
the prior and monks of Acre should 
always be subject and under the entire 
control of the Prior of St. Pancras. 
Wherefore let the said prior and convent 
of St. Pancras, have and regulate with- 
out contradiction the house of Acre, as 
their own monks and their own cloister ; 
and this I will do, if God continue to me 
life and health. But if I cannot ac- 
complish it in my life, I will that my heir 
shall do it. And if my successors shall 
in their own day found any religious house, 
I will that it be subjected to St. Pancras, 
and that St. Pancras be always the chief 
place of their barony. And there let them 
be buried; my wife Gundreda sleeps 
there, by her my body will be interred, 
and I will that my heirs also be buried 
there. All the aforesaid gifts I gave to 
God and St. Pancras, and to the monks 
who should serve God in that place, 
during the life and with the consent of 
Gundreda, my wife, and William and 
Raynald my sons and heirs. But this 
charter I made after her death. After 
which I also gave them for her soul and 
mine, and those of my successors, a 
manor in Norfolk, called Hecham, and 
all that I had there with the land of 
Paganus my bailiff, and all the free-men 
whose rents Paganus received. And this 
donation I will that my heirs grant and 
confirm, for it has been granted and con- 
firmed by my Master King William, and 
his father did the same as to my other 
gifts. All the aforesaid things I have 
given to the monks to hold for ever, free 
and quit from all suits, customs, and 
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services, as I myself held them, and as 
any free-man has or can hold his demesne 
or bestow his alms. And if it come to 
pass that the king of the country shall 
require therefrom hidage or danegeld, or 
any tax or service or other matter, I will 
save them harmless, and free from all 
claim as of my demesne, so long as I live, 
and let my heir after me, and his heirs 
after him for ever, do the like as regards 
all things which can or may ever here- 
after be demanded by any lord or other 
person on the King’s behalf, and let all 
men and all belonging to them continue 
in peace with them, as do the monks them- 
selves. Wherefore I will, that if any 
contention, dissension, damage or injury 
occur between the men of St. Pancras 
and me or mine, from whence forfeiture 
shall arise, let the prior of St. Pancras 
have and receive in my stead, for- 
feiture and satisfaction from his men, 
in order that by this means the men of 
St. Pancras may never be injured or dis- 
tressed on this account by those who are 
to come, and I would have my heirs do 
the same ; and if I or my heirs after me 
add any gift, I will that it be given and 
holden as freely as what I have given, and 
that my heirs will and do likewise. And 
I will that as I grow rich, my monks shall 
be enriched also, and that as their goods 
increase their number shall likewise in- 
crease, and this is my will and desire and 
command, which let my heirs will and 
desire and command, and let them con- 
firm and establish what I have done, and 
I hereby confirm and establish what they 
shall do. And whoever shall contravene 
this my donation, or in any respect 
derogate from or diminish it, let him 
incur the anger and curse of Almighty 
God, and His swift vengeance in heart 
and soul, both in this world and in the 
day of judgment, and may all the curses 
which a father can call down on his wicked 
children fall from me upon him. So be it. 
So be it. Likewise, if my heir after me, 
or his heir after him, or any of his suc- 
cessors shall add anything to my donation, 
I pray God that whoever goes against 
it for evil, may have God against him for 
evil, but whoever shall defend and keep it, 
may God keep him from all evil. More- 
over, 1 would have my monks and my 
heirs know, that when I and Gundreda 
requested the Lord Hugh Abbot of 
Clugny, (who had come into Normandy, 
to confer with the King my Master,) to 
restore to us Master Lanzo our prior, 
whom he had kept all the year at Clugny, 
and which had disturbed us so much that 
we had almost resolved to lay aside our 
intention, and also to take our church 
away from them and give it to the greater 
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monastery,* then at our earnest entreaty, 
the Abbot granted and promised that 
if God prospered our house, he would 
make it, after the death of Master Lanzo, 
or his promotion to any higher dignity, 
one of the greater abbeys. And more- 
over, that when the monks of St. Pancras 
should send to Clugny for a prior, they 
should choose from their congregation 
one of the best of the brethren, one whom 
they knew to be the holiest (next after 
the chief prior of the House of Clugny, 
and the prior of the House of Charity) in 
the discipline and direction of souls in 
spiritual things, and the most prudent in 
the government of the house in secular 
matters. And that he should be given 
permanently to «us, and not be removed 
unless for some cause so just and obvious 
as that no man could reasonably gainsay 
it; and this promise he gave me in writing, 
sealed with his seal, and it is now in my 
possession. We made this request, be- 
cause we feared that after Master Lanzo’s 
return he would shortly be taken from us, 
for the king raised the best men he could 
find to dignities in the church, and in our 
presence desjred the Abbot to send him 
twelve of his holy monks, and he would 
make them all Bishops and Abbots in the 
land of his inheritance, which God had 
given him.t We foresaw also that if a 
new and undisciplined house were often 
to change its prior, and to fall into new 
hands, it would never come to much per- 
fection. Being unwilling also that our 
religious donation should become 
burthened with secular services, it was 
agreed between us and the Abbot, that 
the House of Clugny should receive every 
year from that of St. Pancras, 50 shillings 
of English money, and should be exempt 
from all other service, exaction or tax; 
and that the Abbot should not assume 
authority over the prior as to any regula- 
tion of the priory, except in matters 
relating to the observance and reformation 
of discipline such as the prior could not 
reform himself, nor as to such houses as 
by the grace of God should be placed in 
dependence to them, but that the prior 
and convent of St. Pancras should always 
keep them freely in their own disposal, in 





* This monastery was at Tours. 
Monast. Anglic. Vol. V. p. 1. 
+ This is an interesting confirmation 
of William of Malmsbury’s character of 
the Conqueror as regards his disposal of 
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Church preferment. ‘‘ Non tunc episco- 
porum ambitus, non tunc abbatum 
venalitas proficiebat ; ille majoris glorie, 
amplioris gratiz apud regem et archiepis- 
copum erat qui tenacioris sanctitudinis 
opinionem habebat.’’ Lib. 3. § 267. 
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such manner as they were given to them. 
And such was our will and deed because 
we have always had it in mind, and have 
desired to build a house and settle monks 
in our castle of Acre, and these we were 
not willing should be made subject to any 
house but that of St. Pancras. 

This donation and charter I caused the 
king my master to confirm and testify 
with his own hand, and by the sign of the 
Holy Cross, in council at Winchester, 
and it was also happily sealed and wit- 
nessed by the Bishops and Earls and 
Barons then present. Amen. 

Those who contravene and overturn 
these things, may God visit with the 
sword of His anger, fury and vengeance, 
and His eternal curse ; but those who 
observe and defend them—may they be 
visited by him in peace with His grace, 
mercy, and eternal salvation. Amen, 
Amen, Amen. 


Mr. UrsBan, Dec. 5. 


MANY are the essays that have been 
written, and many the conversations 
that have been held, in our days, on 
the subject of church-building. Large 
are the sums that have been raised, 
and devoted have been the hearts of 
thousands to the good work, in order 
that our very increased population 
may in due time be provided with 
commensurate opportunities of joining 
in public worship, as members of the 
pure and catholic communion, so hap- 
pily established in this kingdom. 

An earnest desire has been cherished 
by many of the clergy and laity, for 
several years past, to see the old 
Church Architecture of England re- 
vived, so far as it is consistent with 
the Scriptural doctrines and discipline 
maintained by our canons and rubricks. 
In the less wealthy parishes they have 
shewn themselves to be contented with 
designs for a plain and unassuming 
edifice, provided its outlines and gene- 
ral plan clearly indicated the holy pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and by 
means of which that purpose could 
never be mistaken. In more prosper- 
ous communities a commendable zeal 
has led to a larger expenditure; to 
the end that the House of God might 
be constructed with more costly mate- 
rials, and be adorned, by the aid of 
the most skilful artists, with the high 
finish which the hand of a first-rate 
workman alone can give. 

The four styles of architecture which 
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this communication has in view, are 
well known to have successively pre- 
vailed in England, each for a period 
that can be pretty accurately defined. 
Early in the sixteenth century the last 
of them gradually declined, and soon 
gave way to the mixed style, which 
continued generally for about an 
hundred years. Before their late re- 
vival by the church of England, their 
principles of construction, and their 
peculiar characteristics, had for several 
generations been neglected or forgot- 
ten: and, had it not been for the ex- 
isting models, which can never be too 
highly appreciated, they would have 
been irrecoverably lost. Their revival 
was greatly favoured; and a new and 
most interesting source of study was 
thereby opened to the architect and 
amateur. So universal and diligent 
has been the application to it, that, 
though the expectation of persons most 
friendly to its progress has often been 
disappointed, yet the results, on the 
whole, are encouraging, and such as 
may well be regarded as bearing the 
promise of more rapid advances to 
perfection. 


In several works already completed, 
the details of each respective style, 
and the beautiful adaptation of parts 
which mark the transition from one to 
another, have been acknowledged to 
reflect credit on those who designed 


and executed them. It is not in this 
view of the churches arising on every 
side of us, that our architects need to 
be admonished. In the planning and 
fitting up of the sacred edifice, it is to 
be regretted that they have hitherto 
been rarely found to be correct. Far 
from it, indeed, are too many of the 
examples that might be adduced: and 
I feel confident that in every instance 
their designers have not done justice 
to the powers which they actually pos- 
sess. There seems to be a certain 
timidity about them lest they should 
be thought to follow too closely the 
great masters of the art in the middle 
ages. Witha high degree of know- 
ledge, and having produced details of 
unquestionable excellence, they have, 
nevertheless, for the most part, retained 
the errors and unchurchlike practices 
so generally prevalent in the last cen- 
tury. If in their future operations 
they would resolve to adhere strictly 


Churches on Ancient Models. 
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to ‘‘the ancient models,” churches 
might speedily be raised, that in plan, 
division into parts, arrangement of 
fittings-up, and due elevation of the 
eastern portion, would equal the most 
judicious and appropriate edifices that 
happily remain in this kingdom. These 
structures have frequently, indeed, been 
mutilated and deformed by the inno- 
vations of the years that are past. 
Complete restorations, on the princi- 
ples of our church, are most ardently 
to be desired. Time may accomplish 
much, and the good spirit now perva- 
ding the land, will, it is to be hoped, 
be speedily increased an hundred fold. 
In the mean time, every architect should 
earnestly reflect, that, of all the fine 
churches in the land, scarcely two are 
alike in every particular ; and yet they 
all possess, in due place and order, the 
great distinguishing marks, of which 
no building for the service of the church 
of England should be destitute. 

In the third number of the Eccle- 
siolugist isan article headed “‘ A cHURCH 
AS IT SHOULD BE.” The example ad- 
duced is certainly a promising one, as 
are also those which the editor sub- 
sequently notices. But if the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, to which the 
nation is much indebted, would really 
announce a church “ fitly framed to- 
gether, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth,” they must go 
even greater lengths than they have 
yet done ; and, with the writer of this 
letter, they must strive unceasingly, 
that the churches which are yet un- 
built may obtain the most desirable 
testimony of being perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. 

Your Correspondent, fastapproaching 
to the age of man, but, God be praised, 
with every faculty in its full vigour, 
has been (as an amateur) a student of 
architecture from very early years. 
Church building, in all its forms and 
varieties, considered historically, prac- 
tically, and with strict reference to 
whatever our truly Catholic church 
requires and allows, has been, of all 
others, his most favourite pursuit; 
and these points are fully exemplified 
in his large and systematic collections. 

The mind of the church of England 
may now be most accurately under- 
stood, concerning the restoration of 
the old churches that have been “ ill 
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treated,” and the erection of new ones 
that are yet in contemplation. In 
both these cases, may those persons 
who employ architects, as well as the 
architects themselves, give us reason 
to “‘ hope for better things ” than we 
have hitherto had the gratification of 
beholding ! 

The Temple church has been most 
admirably restored; and we trust that 
at no distant day it will be found wor- 
thy of delighting the eye of taste, and 
of elevating the heart of every true 
worshipper among the successive 
thousands of visitors who resort to 
this great metropolis. But, exquisite 
as this restoration undoubtedly is, 
‘ costly in all its parts, and worthy of 
the best ages that have passed away 
in the correctness and beauty of its 
decorations, it has the now irrevocable 
fault of having failed in what was due 
to its most important feature. The 
altar stands on the same depressed 
level as it did before. To this it had 
been reduced in the days when a 
dread of popery, and a desire to con- 
ciliate dissenters, induced our forefa- 
thers to depart, in some measure, from 
the sound principles by which they 
ought in all cases to have been guided. 
A firm adherence to these would have 
enabled them, according to ‘‘ the wis- 
dom of the church of England, to keep 
the mean between two extremes.” 

A church may here be restored or 
constructed consistently with all that 
is right in principle and good for edifi- 
cation, without even verging to the 
line that guards us from Romish cor- 
ruptions on the one hand, or approach- 
ing that, on the other, which preserves 
us within the pale of that sound disci- 
pline with which the defective systems 
of dissenters never can accord. 

It may here be well to delineate the 
form of “A CHURCH AS IT SHOULD 
BE,”’ by laying before your readers, 

I. The construction that was gene- 
rally practised during, at least, the four 
centuries that preceded the Reforma- 
tion; and, 

Il. That which has been handed 
down to us as the usual mode in the 
primitive ages, and frequently con- 
tinued even to our own times. 

I first notice the more recent class 
of the two, because in general we are 
much more familiar with what belongs 
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to it, than we are with the peculiari- 
ties that distinguish the sacred edifices 
of the early ages. 

1. An opportunity occurs of illus- 
trating the first division of these re- 
marks, by referring to the intended 
restoration of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in the city of Bristol. 

This church is well known to be of 
large dimensions, cruciform in its out- 
line, and of admirable beauty as to the 
fine proportions of its several parts. 
At the same time, for the planning 
and fitting up of a church without a 
transept, and even without aisles, every 
other part that is here mentioned is 
equally to be required, even for a 
building on the smallest scale. 

The advocates for the correct forma- 
tion of the interior, as well as exterior, 
of our churches, have lately been led 
to hope that the whole of the fittings 
up of Redcliffe church, handsome and 
good in themselves, as they unques- 
tionably are, will shorly be removed, 
as totally unsuitable to the great 
architectural beauty of that venerable 
pile. 

It may be supposed then that the 
floor and the walls are freed entirely 
from their incumbrances, and that they 
appear before us in the original sym- 
metry, and purity of style, in which 
their founders and benefactors them- 
selves beheld them. 

The work of restoration then begins. 
The chancel, from east to west, con- 
sists of four divisions, formed by the 
piers and arches on each side. It has 
also an aisle northward, and a cor- 
responding one to the southward. 
Chancels of this extent, from west to 
east, were very suitable for the ritual of 
the Romish communion, but are by no 
means desirable for the pure, instruc- 
tive, and primitive services of our own 
church. Imagine then a screen, or 
reredos, extending from pier to pier, 
across the centre of the chancel, having 
the space of two of the divisions before 
it, aud of two behind. On each side of 
the former space, suppose the screen to 
be returned, from pier to pier, on both 
sides; and an area will be thus formed 
of at least twenty feet square. By 
this arrangement ample space will be 
retained for the altar and its accompa- 
niments ; whilst the aisles, in their 
full length, and the central space be- 
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hind the reredos, will remain clear and 
unoccupied, as in a cathedral church, 
The floor of these to be of one level, 
and raised above that of the transept 
and nave by the height of one step. 
I recommend the screen, on the three 
inclosed sides of the chancel, to be (if 
not of stone) constructed of oak, ina 
style perfectly in accordance with the 
surrounding architecture; the lower 
part of it to be of close panelling, and 
the compartments of its upper portion 
having the openings filled with plate 
glass, except the four immediately over 
the altar, to be reserved for the two 
tables ofthe Decalogue, with the Lord’s 
Prayer on the north side, and the 
Apostles’ Creed on the south. In a 
triangular figure above the Decalogue, 
and surrounded with rays of glory, 
**the incommunicable name,’ in He- 
brew characters above ; in the hollow 
of the cornice, ‘‘ The Law was given 
by Moses,” and in a narrow panel 
below the Decalogue, ‘‘ Grace and 
Truth came by Jesus Christ.” Over 
the prayer, “‘ After this manner, there- 
fore, pray ye.” Over the Creed, 
«« Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” 
All the English writing to be in 
‘“‘Church text,” with ornamented 
capitals ; the prevailing colours, ver- 
milion, blue, and gold. The screen 
to be surmounted by the royal arms 
and supporters, &c. chiefly of carved 
open work, 

Come we now to the marble floor of 
this area. One step at the western 
extremity; next to it the rails, in the 
front line only; and within them a 
level space three or four feet in width. 
Eastward of this level, an ascent of 
four very easy steps, and of sufficient 
tread for the foot. We are now on 
the upper floor, on which, against the 
reredos, stands the altar, raised on 
one low step. The altar has upon its 
eastern side a stage or step for ‘‘ The 
two candlesticks,” and three hand- 
some small folio volumes, viz. the Old 
Testament in the centre, the New 
Testament northward of it, and the 
Book of Common Prayer southward. 
The first of these without the Apocry- 
pha; and the third without the Psalms 
in metre; and each of the three having 
two good silver clasps: the two Com- 
munion Service books besides. On 
the north side, about its centre, a 
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suitable table, of moderate size, as the 
prothesis; and, on the south side, 
three sedilia, projecting from as many 
compartments of the screen, with el- 
bows, and with or without canopies. 
A kneeling stool at each end of the 
altar ; but by no means any cushions 
upon it. No chairs at any time; un- 
less one to be placed for the Bishop 
when he may visit the church, and to 
be taken away after his departure. 
The steps, at least, should all be of 
marble ; but the levels may be of en- 
caustic tiles, within borders of marble. 
Such a floor should never be covered 
with carpeting. 

These remarks refer chiefly to what 
has of late times been either neglected, 
or suffered to yield to awkward and 
unauthorised substitutions. 

Let us next look at the transept. 
See an ambo, or chamber, erected in 
its northern division for the organ 
and singers, which faces the south ; 
but not projecting beyond the line of 
the north wall of the nave. Against 
the north-eastern great pier of the 
transept, is the pulpit, placed diagonal- 
ly, with a sounding-board, as an in- 
dispensable requisite. The reading- 
desk may be beneath it, having the 
Prayer Book on its south side, and the 
Bible on its west side. A falled stool, 
with its desk, for the Litany, may 
stand in the area, beneath the centre 
of the transept. The nave and its 
aisles to be furnished with open seats 
of oak, with backs, and kneeling 
boards. Immediately in front of the 
altar rails should be a sufficiently open 
space. From thence to the west end, 
a passage of well-proportioned width ; 
and another, not quite so wide, through 
the length of each of the two aisles. 
There should also be convenient pas- 
sages to the seats that may be placed 
in each end of the transept. It may 
be found advisable to make a gradual 
rise in the seats that may be placed 
between the western wall and the line 
of the south and north doors. Between 
these doors the cross-aisle or passage 
should be carefully preserved ; and, 
either in the centre of it, or a little on 
one side, westward of this aisle, the 
font, of stone, of the size required by 
the canons; with a water drain through 
its centre into the earth. 

In this fine church galleries do not 
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seem to be wanted, and it is therefore 
highly expedient that there should be 
none. 

In erecting new churches, the tower, 
surmounted or not by a spire, as the 
case may be, can, with all propriety, 
be placed between the nave and the 
chancel, or at the western extremity, 
either of the nave, or of one or other 
of its aisles. The tower is a very de- 
sirable appendage, where the funds 
will admit it to be of sufficient breadth 
and importance. in small churches, 
where this is not the case, the bell 
gable, in its fine old picturesque form, 
always produces a good effect. 

While I acknowledge a strong at- 
tachment to the churches that were 
built in this country for some cen- 
turies previous to the Reformation, 
1 by no means think that their several 
stylesare exclusively to be called Chris- 
tian architecture ; and, were I about to 
erect a church at this moment, it would 
most probably be according to those of 
the early ages of Christianity, as best 
suited to the primitive forms of the 
church of England. I proceed there- 
fore to describe, 

II. The oldest churches, of which 
any records have come down to us. 

When the persecutions raised 
against the early Christians had aba- 
ted, they erected (according to Euse- 
bius, and others) costly and sumptuous 
churches. In the formation of these, 
they appear to have been very generally 
influenced by the idea of a ship “‘ tossed 
about on the waves of this troublesome 
world.”” The plan of them was con- 
sequently an oblong figure, which sig- 
nificantly was called the Nave. East- 
ward of this portion was the sanctuary, 
the apsis, being something more than 
asemi-circular figure, in that direction. 
Of this form had long been the basilica, 
or halls of justice, in various parts of 
the Roman empire; and some of these, 
especially at Rome, were afterwards 
consecrated, and used as places of 
Christian worship. 

In the eastern part of the empire, 
the Greek cross was sometimes adopt- 
ed, in forming the ground-plan of 
churches. That of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople is a well-known example 
of this description; while a church of 
the oblong form, and, perhaps, much 
older, still remains at Nicosia, in the 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XIX. 
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Isle of Cyprus, and is now a Moham- 
medan mosque. 

Many of the basilice had been built 
with aisles, separated from the great 
central portion by pillars and arches. 
The same plan was adopted in the new 
churches, when erected for large con- 
gregations. In the tribune, the seats 
of the magistrates, around the semi- 
circle, became the synthronus ; having 
the more elevated throne of the bishop 
in the centre, and the seats of the 
presbyters one step lower on each side. 
The altar was placed in the middle of 
the area. On the north side, imme- 
diately to the westward of the presby- 
ters, stood the prothesis, on which were 
placed the offerings of the faithful ; 
and for a long period they were made 
in kind. The bread and wine for the 
Holy Eucharist were taken from this 
table, by the priest, at the appointed 
period, during the service, and placed 
by him on the altar. On the south 
side of the apsis, and opposite to the 
prothesis, was the diaconicum, a table 
on which were placed books of devo- 
tion and religious instruction, for the 
use of the deacons, and others whose 
station in the church was under them. 

Much more might be written con- 
cerning these early churches; but, 
having mentioned their most leading 
parts, I shall now suppose a church to 
be erected in these days, after the an- 
cient models to which | have alluded, 
as nearly asthe timesand circumstances 
will admit of. 

In doing this, I should adopt the 
Norman style of architecture, which is 
in fact a debasement and confusion of 
the five Roman orders. Though gene- 
rally called Norman, it was practised 
in various parts of the empire, modified 
according to the prevailing taste, at 
Jeast as far back as the time of the 
Emperor Dioclesian. 

Indescribing thechurch, I begin with 
the Nave, which has a south anda 
north door, each in its second division 
from the west. The great projecting 
entrance of Durham cathedral, when in 
its original state, forms an excellentstu- 
dy for the south door of a church of any 
dimensions. The remarks | have be- 
fore made on the situation of the tower, 
andalso of the font, apply equally tothe 
present case. The nave may also have 
aisles or not, as circumstances may re- 
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quire. If aisles are wanted, the arches 
should be surmounted by a clerestory. 
No transept appears to have formed a 
part of the early churches. I proceed, 
therefore, to the Apsis; at the north 
angle of which should be placed the 
pulpit. I suppose the plan of the 
apsis to be a complete semicircle, with 
each of its sides extended in a straight 
line westward, to the extent of about 
two-thirds of its actual width. Im- 
mediately within its western side is 
one step, extending the whole width 
in a straight line. Next to this are 
the rails, and within them a level space, 
three or four feet wide. Three, or, 
when on a large scale, four steps suc- 
ceed, of sufficient tread, and each rising 
not more than about four inches. 
Having ascended these, we are on the 
elevated floor, nearly in the centre of 
which stands thealtar. Eastward of it, 
and centrically against the wall, is the 
Bishop’s throne, raised on two steps, 
and on each side of it are two or three 
stalls for the clergy, on one step. 
Above, in the centre, are the tables of 
the Decalogue, and the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Apostles’ Creed, as usually 
placed, with suitable decorations and 
accompaniments, as already noticed. 
The square sides may project three or 
four inches from the line of the semi- 
circle. The Prothesis will stand against 
thenorth, and the Diaconicum * against 
the south side. 

The morning and evening services 
should, with the approbation of the 
bishop of the diocese, be read at the 
altar ; as was done for some time after 
the Reformation. At that time, owing 
to the length of the chancels, the 
practice was found to be inconvenient, 
and the use of “‘ a reading-pew ” was 
consequently enjoined. But when 
churches are built with an apsis, as is 
conformable to the practice of ancient 
times, and most suitable to our services, 
‘‘the reading-pew,” in all such cases, 
is no longer necessary. An eagle-desk, 
of brass, if it can be procured, should 
be placed generally (being moveable) 
on the north side of the higher floor, 
near to its western line. A falled 
stool, and desk, for the Litany, may 





* The Diaconicum may still be found 
convenient for Catechisms and other books 
of instruction for the younger part of the 
congregation. 
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be placed on the lower floor, being also 
moveable. I see no objection to the 
organ being erected in a western gal- 
lery for the singers only. By singers, 
I mean those who take the lead; and 
they should be followed by the whole 
congregation. 

The vestry-room may be attached to 
the east end of the north aisle, where 
there is one; and where there is not, 
it may join to the north-eastern part of 
the nave. 

Pews form no part whatever of the 
arrangement I recommend; open seats, 
as already proposed, being the most 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding the length of this 
letter, all its parts might have been 
greatly enlarged upon. I conclude, 
with an earnest prayer, that the desire, 
so extensively manifested at this time, 


_to return to the practice of the first 


and purest ages in the construction of 
our churches, may be accompanied 
(both in the clergy and laity) by a 
corresponding advancement in purity 
and holiness of heart and life; by a 
closer study of the Liturgy, Articles, 
Homilies, and Canons of the church; 
and by diligently comparing them with 
the Word of God, ‘‘ which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation.” 
Yours, &c. Saxon. 

Mr. Ursan. 

I TAKE the liberty to offer a few 
observations about the Inventory of 
Reliques of St. Omer, 1465, published 
in your Magazine for November. 

It seems to me that instead of laieta 
should be read laicta from the French 
laiton, in English latten, and that laicta, 
according to the figure of speech which 
mentions the matter of which the thing 
is made for the thing itself, signifies 
a box, as glass signifies a tumbler, so 
that laicta eburnea may signify an ivory 
box, as a crystal glass signifies a tumbler 
of crystal. 

Cuculla is not a hat or hood, but 
vestis extima et ampla monachorum. 

Instead of cappa fluvialis, I con- 
jecture we should read cuppa pluvialis, 
which is not a hat, but an ample cloak, 
now of silk with silver or gold clasps, 
but in the primitive church of plain 
cloth: the priest put it on in rainy 
weather when he went to administer 
the sacraments to the sick. It is now 
used in some particular functions of 
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the Roman Catholic church, and it is 
called pluvial. 

Coopertorium, fromthe Latin cooperio, 
1 fancy to be that piece of silk cloth 
called humerale: it is put on the shoul- 
ders of the priest decked with the plu- 
vial; it is long enough to be brought 
over the breast, and serves to cover 
that part of the shrine (ostensorium) 
which he holds when he exposes the 
consecrated host contained in it to the 
veneration of the faithful. 

Stamen 1 cannot think to, be any 
other thing than the amictus, which is 
a square piece of linen with ribbons. 
The priest puts it on his head and ties 
it under his arms when he robes to say 
mass. It has succeeded the infula of 
the heathen priests, and we find stamen 
employed in the sense of infula by Pro- 
pertius, lib. IV. Eleg. ix. v. 51. 


** Alma sacerdos 
Punices canas stamine victa comas.’’ 


As for the quadragesimus domini, we 
may suppose that it was a kind of tax 
consisting of the fortieth part of some 
productions of the land levied anciently 
by the monks, like that of Caligula of 
which we read in his life by Suetonius, 
pro litibus atque judiciis ubicumque con- 
ceptis, quadragesima summe de qua 
litigaretur. The quadragesimus domini, 
then, might have consisted in a little 
quantity of corn or pulse, which surely 
was better than the three teeth of the 
eleven thousand virgins, or, to speak 
correctly, of the eleven thousand and 
one, for on their tomb was written 
Ursula cum Undemilia. I am not well 
read in pious blunders, but I know that 
it was found afterwards that Undemilia 
was the proper name of a woman, and 
not a numeral noun signifying eleven 
thousand. 

Yours, &c. G. P. 


Mr. Urban, Heavitree, Dec. 5. 

I BEG to correct the interpretation 
of the first and second lines of the In- 
scription noticed in your Magazine for 


this month. The Rev. R. Matthews 
will not err in altering it to I- O- M- 
(Jovi Optrmo Maximo) ET: VOL- 
KANO (VLK contraction) : To the 
most beneficent and almighty Jupiter 
and Vulcan, who was the son of Jove. 

The ‘‘Deo Volkano”’ occurs on 
some of the coins of P. Lic. Valeri- 


Roman Altar to Jupiter and Vulcan. 
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anus, brother to Gallienus; and Mr. 
Akerman gives a silver one of his, 
DEO*VOLKOAN. rev. Statue of Vul- 
can within a temple. (Descr. Cat. vol. 
ii. p. 14.) 

Valerian erected a temple to Vulcan, 
as his brother did to Mars; from his 
skill in fabricating armour, he was as 
needful to war as any other deity— 
perhaps more so: had the Emperor 
Julian not forgotten to put on his 
cuirass, he would not have fallen by 
the Persian lance, by the same mishap 
which terminated the career of the 
immortal Sir P. Sidney, near Zut- 
phen, namely, omitting to buckle on 
his cuishes, or thigh-armour. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Augustan band or cohort should 
dedicate their votive altar to the great 
MutcisBer as well as to Jove—viz. 
“‘ Pro Salute,’”’ for the health and 
safety of Valerian—to what little pur- 
pose his unfortunate exit will bear 
testimony ; but armour of proof would 
bethe best guarantee, of course, for how 
could he enjoy health, or be in safety 
if incurring the peril of wounds, with- 
out the aid of Vulcan, who presided 
over the fabrication of armour? 

An inscription occurs 


I*O°M’‘ET’GENIO’ P*R*‘ET’* VENALIC: 


which proves it was usual to couple 
the omnipotent Jove with other mem- 
bers of the hierarchy of the times. 

The Augustan cohort of the days of 
Gordian the Third must have been of 
the same rank and routine of service 
as the Cohors Pretoria, which was 
especially attached to the body-guard 
of the Pretor of the province where it 
was stationed. 

The latter was also composed of 
horse and foot, and of what, in modern 
warfare, were denominated reforma- 
does or chosen men, similar to the 
«* Cuneus Armaturarum,” at Bremen- 
teracum (Brampton, Cumberland), 
who were, properly speaking, ‘‘ Milites 
in Comitatu Imperatoris,” belonging to 
the Emperor’s train or body-guard, 
and not ‘‘ a body of troops in armour,” 
as some writers have designated arma- 
tura, which is found in Ammianus, 
and was composed of cavalry. 

Yours, &c. W. T. P. Suorrr. 

P.S. I shall be glad to hear of any 
discoveries relating to the Ata Her- 
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cULEA of the Notitia, stationed at 
Olenacum in the later days of the em- 
pire. 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 12. 

YOU must not infer from my com- 
munication relative to the site of an- 
cient London (noticed in your Minor 
Correspondence for this month), that 
TI had the most remote idea of trans- 
planting Roman London into Moor- 
fields, or its immediate vicinage. The 
lines I addressed to you were intended 
to convey an opinion | have long en- 
tertained, that the London of the Bri- 
tons had its origin in or} near Moor- 
fields, and that the word , Moor (here- 
tofore always written More) was not 
formerly applied to a bog or marsh. 
Moorfields was, in all probability, 
boggy and marshy ; but that does not 
satisfy my mind that bogs or marshes 
were antiently called Moors. That 
suchan interpretation of the word Moor 
has by some means obtained I cannot 
deny, but 1 have to learn how and 
wherefore. Bailey, in his Dictionary, 
defines Moor or More (for he writes it 
both ways) to mean “‘ a.heath or bar- 
ren spot of ground; but # is now com- 
Task 


monly taken for a marsh or fen.” 
if any of the great fens or marshes in 
‘ this island are called moors? Is 


Dartmoor a marsh? My firm belief 
is, that whenever you find a spot in this 
country with the term Moor, as or in 
its name, (and such places are almost 
innumerable,) you may almost always 
find in adjacence some indications of a 
settlement of the mostancient Britons. 
This you will say is a very speculative 
conjecture, but 1 do find it somewhat 
strengthened when I see that the 
British word for the ruins of a building 
is Murppyn; and for a foundation or 
base Murpp. Besides this, in the 
immediate vicinity of the places I am 
now speaking of, I repeat that other 
traces of the Britons are often found. 
The following extract from Fosbroke 
does in some degree fortify my notion. 
He says (in his article on British towns, 
settlements, &c.) 

‘* Sometimes they were situated in 
marshes. Stukeley, speaking of Lincoln, 
says, ‘ Below the hill, and westward of 
the city, the river throws itself into a 
great pool, called Swan Pool, from the 
multitude of swans upon it. All round 
this place the ground is moorish, and full 
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of bogs and islets, called now Carham, 
which means a dwelling upon the car, i. e. 
the fen. Now here, without doubt, was 
the British city in the most early times, 
where they drove their cattle backwards 
and forwards, and retired themselves into: 
its inaccessible securities.’ Grimspound, 
as it is called, is situated in the parish of 
Manaton [county of Devon], about three 
miles from that village among the moors, 
and under a lofty tract of moor-land, cal- 
led Hamilton, or Hamildown. It con- 
sists of a circular inclosure of about three 
acres, surrounded by alow vallum of loose 
stones, some of which are very large, being 
the remains of a wall. There are two 
entrances opposite to each other, directly 
north and south. The wall appears to 
have been about 12 feet high. It is cer- 
tain that the old Celtic towns, of the age 
of Cesar, had Fora, or market- places, and 
open spots.’’ (p. 521.) 


At the present moment I will not 
further labour this ‘point, but leave 
my hypothesis to the consideration of 
those who take an interest in such 
inquiries ; merely observing, in con- 
clusion, that if, on investigation, my 
opinion should prove not altogether 
unfounded, it may facilitate the re- 
searches after British antiquities. 

I will trouble you next month with 
a few more observations on A. J. K.’s 
communication respecting the Limits 
of the earliest Roman Station at Lon- 
don. In the mean time, I hope what I 
have said upon that subject will not 
be deemed impertinent or uncourteous. 

Yours,&e. K.Q, 
Mr. Ursan,  Stanway, Nov. 11. 

IN your Magazine for October, p. 
296, the reviewer of a Paper on Ca- 
mulodunum in the Archeologia, ob- 
serves, ‘‘ if we were tocall Kelvedon, 
by a very usual British metonomy, Kel- 
medon, we have almost the identical 
name.” The learned Camden acknow- 
ledged that he was led by the ear, when 
he erroneously assigned the locality of 
Camulodunum to Maldon. And in 
making his hypothesis respecting Kel- 
vedon, does not the reviewer overlook 
the etymology of the place? Kelvedon 
appears to be compounded of three 
British words: Cel, a hollow or valley, 
Vach,* little, and Din, a town, and 





* Cel-vach may be pronounced Cel-vé, 
in the same manner as Tre-vach, a little 
town or cluster of cottages, is still pro- 
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signifies the town in the little valley. 
As a contradistinction, the other val- 
ley which meets it, and through which 
the river Chelmer runs, was called 
Cel-maur, the large valley, and hence 
the present name of the river. But 
although the hundred and town of 
Chelmsford take their name from the 
ford or passage across the Chelmer, a 
very ancient (perhaps the most anci- 
ent) way must have been through the 
manor or parish of Writtle, for so 
much the British word implies— 
Rhydddl, i. e. Ryd, a ford, and Dél, a 
vale,—the Ford through the vale. 

I would here call your attention toa 
mistake in your November Magazine, 
p. 526. The remains of a Roman villa 
discovered this autumn, near Colches- 
ter, are not in Lexden parish, but in 
the parish of Stanway, and not far 
from the Roman military way from 
which the parish takes its name. 

Allow me, Mr. Urban, to refer, ere 
I conclude, to another point, and to 
express my regret, (in which I am 
persuaded that you, as a zealous an- 
tiquary, will join,) that the earth- 
works at Pitchoury wood, in the pa- 
rish of Horkesley, the only perfect 


specimen of a British camp in the 
neighbourhood of Colchester, have this 


year been broken up. The oak trees 
which grew on the ramparts were 
felled in the spring; and the double 
ramparts themselves have since been 
levelled with the adjoining fields for 
the promotion of agriculture. 
Yours, &c. H. J. 
Mr. Ursan, 

AGREEABLY to my promise, I 
send you some particulars concerning 
Saint-Foix, but less copious, and con- 
sequently less interesting, than your 
Cork correspondent obligingly surmis- 
ed. They are taken chiefly from a 
short memoir, in the biographical 
part of M. Delaporte’s Récherches sur 
la Bretagne, (Vol. 1.) and a longer one 
in the Historical Dictionary of De 
Feller, which Chaudon has not en- 
larged, in the Supplement of 1805, 





nounced in Wales Tré-vé. The tumuli 
which lately existed, and the numerous 
remains which have been dug up at How 
Farm, on the confines of Kelvedon and 
Rivenhall, seem to point out the'site of the 
British town. 
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though materials must surely have been 
easily procurable. 

Germain-Francois Poulain de Saint- 
Foix was the younger son of M. Pou- 
lain de Belair, an advocate at Rennes 
in Britanny, where be was born in 
1703.* The earlier part of his life 
was passed in the army, first in the 
mousquetaires, and afterwards in the 
cavalry; but, as France was then at 
peace, the duties of military life did 
not interfere with literary predilec- 
tions, and accordingly his first work, 
entitled Letires de Nedim Coggia, was 
published in 1732, while he was still 
in the service. 

This production, the title of which 
was afterwards altered to Lettres 
Turques, was by no means an original 
idea, as the Lettres Persannes of 
Montesquieu had appeared in 1721, 
and the same kind of fiction had been 
still earlier employed by Dufresny, in 
the character of a Siamese, (see Gent. 
Mag. Feb. 1842, p. 151 ;) not to men- 
tion the Turkish Spy, of which the 
character is imaginary, and the narra- 
tion historical. De Feller justly styles 
the Turkish Letters of Saint-Foix 
espéce de roman epistolaire, a descrip- 
tion which applies to most produc- 
tions of the kind. Chenier, in his 
Tableau de la Litterature Francaise, 
allows the later ones little more praise 
than that of successful imitations ; for, 
speaking of M. Lavallée, he says, 
**Ses Lettres d’un Mameluck encou- 
rent un réproche qu’avaient déja mérité 
les Lettres Turques de Saint-Foix et 
plusieurs productions semblables, celui 
d’oser rappeler les formes d’un chef- 
d’ceuvre inimitable de Montesquieu.” 
A criticism on the Memoirs of the 
Chevalier d’Arvieux, envoy to the 
Porte, was published by the younger 
M. Petis de la Croix, in 1735, in the 
name of the secretary of the Turkish 
Ambassador. (De Feller, art. Lasat, 
the editor of D’Arvieux.) The title is, 
** Lettres critiques de Hadgi- Moham- 
med-Effendia madame la Marquise de 
G ***,”’-Among the most respectable 
of the kind, should be mentioned the 
** Athenian Letters,” which were com- 





* This and other dates are adopted from 
M. Delaporte. M. Poulain de Belair was 
author of an abridgment of D’Argentré’s 
Commentary on the Cotitume de Bre- 
tagne. 
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posed by Philip second Earl of Hard- 
wicke, with the assistance of his bro- 
ther Charles, afterwards Lord Morden, 
while studying at Cambridge. They 
were originally printed only for private 
distribution among friends, but were 
published in 1798, after the author’s 
death.* But the most popular work of 
the kind in the English language is 
Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, or 
Chinese Letters. 

The censure which Chenier attaches 
to the works of Saint-Foix, appropri- 
ately introduces the praise which Sa- 
batier gives it: “‘ Ses Lettres Turques 
sont piquantes, méme aprés les Lettres 
Persannes, auxqielles on les a jointes 
dans plusieurs editions.”” Indeed, the 
author’s habits of thinking and speak- 
ing were too well suited to a work of 
this sort, to have failed entirely. But, 
unfortunately, in following the exam- 
ple of Montesquieu, he has also copied 
his defects, which in any case are 
more easily imitated than excellences.t 
Like the Persian, his Turk expresses 
himself in the sceptical language of the 
day ; though, as will be seen, the au- 
thor became wiser as he grew older. 

On the breaking out of war in 1733, 
Saint-Foix accompanied the army into 
Italy, as lieutenant of cavalry, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of 
Guastalla in the following year; but, 
not being able to obtain promotion, he 
left the service, and purchased the of- 
fice of Master of Waters and Forests. In 
1740 he settled at Paris, and from that 
time devoted himself to literature; 
supplying no less than twenty pieces 
to the theatre. Concerning these, La 
Harpe remarks, ‘‘ Ce sont de petits ta- 
bleaux de féerie ou de mythologie, 
qui sur la scéne peuvent plaire aux 
yeux, mais qui n’ont rien de drama- 
tique, et surtout rien de comique.”’ 
But Sabatier, whose profession would 
seemingly have led him still less to ap- 
preciate this sort of composition, has 
spoken in much higher terms. ‘‘ Sa 





* The new French Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique confounds the Earl of Hardwicke 
with Mr. Yorke of Erthig, author of 
«¢ The Royal Tribes of Wales.” 

+ The fatal facility of octosyllablic verse 
(as Lord Byron happily words it) has 
raised up innumerable imitators of Mar- 
mion and the Lay, and thus produced 
another race of Scotists. 
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petite comedie des Graces semble avoir 
été faite pour elles et par elles, de 
méme que celle de |’Oracle paroft avoir 
été dictée par celui de bon gofit. 
La Comédie-ballet qui a pour titre 
Les Hommes, est tout-a-la-fois le 
fruit du courage et de l’adresse. 
Jamais on n’attaqua plus fortement 
et avec plus de force, des vices 
consacrés par le pouvoir et la gran- 
deur, et respectés par la flatterie et 
la fausse philosophie.” The Abbé Sa- 
batier was the determined enemy (and 
justly so) of the spurious philosophy 
of the last century; and therefore 
gladly caught at such an opportunity of 
expressing his sentiments. La Harpe 
observes, in his caustic manner, ‘‘ Ces 
deux bagatelles (Les Graces etl’ Oracle), 
et surtout la derniére, furent célébrées 
au-dela de toute mésure du vivant 
de l’auteur, par cette espéce d’hommes 
qui se plaisent 4 exalter les petites 
choses‘en haine des grandes.” (Lycée, 
xi. 373.) La Harpe was latterly no 
friend to the philosophers, but perhaps 
both criticisms are just. 

Sabatier further says, that of the 
twenty dramas which Saint-Foix 
produced, there was not one but what 
was applauded, and that deservedly. 
However, the silent decision of time 
has either pronounced differently, or 
has discouraged that class of dramatic 
composition. The only one of them 
admitted into the Repertoire du 
Thédtre Frangais, is the Oracle, which 
both critics have mentioned particu- 
larly. 

The principal work of Saint Foix 
is his LEssais sur Paris (1754), 
originally published in separate 
volumes. These Essays presenta pic- 
ture of French manners from the time 
of Clovis to that of Henri IV. Their 
style is pleasing, but they want method. 
Sabatier, who seems to delight in 
praising the author, says, ‘‘ Mille 
traits singuliers présentés avec adresse, 
y flattent la curiosité et saississent 
esprit du lecteur. Les réflexions en 
sont naturelles et quelquefois neuves ; 
et si la critique n’en est pas toujours 
exacte, le style en est continuellement 
agréable.” He is right in saying that 
the criticism in these Essays is not 
always just, for they contain much 
that is rash and erroneous, besides 
matters that. have no connexion with 
the title. Of this the author was not 
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unaware, but by his effrontery he 
frightened into silence the critics who 
had ventured to expose his assertions 
anderrors. Hethreatened them, cited 
them before the courts, and at length, 
as De Feller remarks, “il faisoit tout 
ce qu’il falloit pour rester en paisible 
possession de bavarder impunément ; 
ce qui ne lui a que trop réussi.” 

This work closes with some his- 
torical disquisitions on the famous 
Iron Mask, whom the author supposes 
to have been the Duke of Monmouth, 
but fails of proving his opinion. 

A continuation of the Essays was 
published in 1786, by the Chevalier 
du Coudray, but it did not satisfy the 
admirers of Saint-Foix. His nephew, 
Auguste de Saint-Foix, has since 
published ‘‘ Nouveaux Essais sur 
Paris,” 2 vols, 8vo. 1805. 

Havingstudied the history of France, 
without some knowledge of which his 
Essays could not have been written, 
his proficiency in it obtained him the 
appoiritment of historiographer to the 
Order Du Saint Esprit. In this 
character he published its history in 
1767, (2d edit. 1774, 2 vols.) a compi- 
lation of facts and anecdotes, relating 
to the eminent persons who had been 
decorated with its insignia. 

Saint-Foix, on leaving the army, 
did not abandon his military habits, 
but maintained the unenviable repu- 
tation of a duellist, and his adventures 
in this way were numerous. From 
his irascibility and insolence, it may 
be presumed that he was generally in 
fault, and doubtless it is well for his 
fame that the stories concerning this 
part of his career are disappearing 
frommemory. Hisquarrelsometemper 
caused him to be regarded as a bully. 
Not that he was devoid of rectitude, 
but he was harsh, unreasonable, and 
impatient of contradiction, so as to be 
frequently involved in disputes, even 
with his friends. In his company, it 
was impossible to praise such authors 
as he did not admire, and, even if they 
were the first among his countrymen, 
he could not refrain from shewing his 
humour. An anecdote, related by 
M. Delaporte, exhibits him as a 
nuisance in society, if he often be- 
haved as he did-in that instance. 
Being one day in a coffee-room, 
where some person was dining ona 
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bavaroise with a piece of bread, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What awretched dinner !’’ 
and repeated the words till they drew 
the person’s notice. A duel, as might 
have been expected, was the con- 
sequence, and Saint-Foix was wounded. 
Still he could not refrain from impu- 
dence. ‘‘J own (he said) that you 
are brave; but acknowledge, on your 
part, that it was a wretched dinner !”” 

Saint-Foix died at Paris, August 
25, 1776. La Place has described his 
character in two lines, composed in 
the form of an epitaph. 

‘¢ Hargneux, vain, inquiet, et ne sachant 

qu ’écrire, 

Ci-git qui n’etait bon qu’a lire.” 

His works are comprised in six volumes 
octavo, 1778. When Sabatier terms 
him ‘‘ingenieux écrivain, dont le 
coloris vif et délicat a su embellir tous 
les sujets qu’il a traités,” he has said 
enough in the way of praise, as far 
as the style is concerned, for the 
words are a counterpart of Johnson’s 
eulogy of Goldsmith, Nihil tetigit 
quod non ornavit. But it would be 
unjust not to mention, that the mind 
of Saint-Foix had greatly improved 
since he affected irreligion in the 
Turkish Letters. The following pas- 
sage, (whichoccurs inthe fourth volume 
of his Essays,) addressed to the phi- 
losophers of the last century, should 
be recollected in connexion with his 
memory. 

‘* Petits aigles, qui planez si dédaig- 
neusement au-dessus de vos chétifs com- 
patriotes, nouveaux phénoménes dans la 
litterature, je prends la liberté de vous 
considerer dans votre apogée, et je crois 
m’apercevoir que les rayons de votre 
gloire ne sont composées que de paradoxes, 
d’idées singuliéres, de traits contre votre 
nation, et d’un vernis d’irreligion. . .. . 
Il me semble que la vieille morale de 
l’Evangile vaut bien celle de la nouvelle 
philosophie.’’ 

2. The elder brother of Saint-Foix 
was the celebrated advocate Dupare- 
Poulain,* who was born at Rennes in 
1701, and died in 1782. He became 
batonnier of his order, king’s professor 
of French law, and Chevalier of the 
Order of St. Michel, and also obtained 
letters of noblesse. He published a 


His 





* Otherwise Poulain-Dupare. 
uame was Augustin-Marie. 
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Commentary on the Cotitume of Bri- 
tanny, in 3 vols. 4to. which is much 
esteemed ; Jurisprudence cofitumiére, 
1 vol. 12mo.; Journal des Arrets du 
Parlement de Bretagne, 5 vols. 4to. ; 
Observations on the works of the Pre- 
sident Perchambault de la Bigotiére ; 
Principes du droit Francais, 12 vols. 
12mo. ; and a Précis des actes de no- 
toriété du Parlement et du Barreau de 
Bretagne. His works, says the Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, ‘‘ sont classiques 
en Bretagne,” and it terms him 
**’émule du célébre Pothier ;”” adding 
that he ‘‘l’égala, au moins, comme 
professeur, mais il lui est resté infé- 
rieurcomme écrivain.” M. Delaporte 
says, ‘‘ En faisant connaitre les prin- 
cipes fixés par la jurisprudence, il em- 
pécha beaucoup de procés. Plusieurs 
de ses traités devinrent un livre usuel, 
et, pour ainsi dire, un recueil de dé- 
cisions faisant une jurisprudence sup- 
plétive des lois.”” The first clause in 
this eulogium will be little relished by 
those, in our own country, who re- 
joice in ‘the glorious uncertainty of 
the law.” 

3. As the name of M. Lavallée has 
been mentioned, the following brief 
notice is subjoined from the Diction- 
naire Historique. 

““VALLEE (Josep La), littérateur, 
né en 1747, prés de Dieppe, embrassa 
jeune la profession des armes, et profita de 
ses loisirs pour donner au public quelques 
pieces de poésie légére, et quelques ro- 
mans, qui eurent assez de succés. II se 
décida alors & suivre sa vocation pour les 
lettres, donna sa demission, et s’établit a 
Paris. Peu de temps aprés la creation de 
la Légion d’Honneur, dont il fut nommé 
membre, il obtint la place de chef de di- 
vision 4 la grande chancellerie de cette 
ordre. Ayant perdu sa place a la restau- 
ration, il se retira 4 Londres, ot il mourut 
en 1816. Iljoignait 4 beaucoup d’esprit 
naturel une instruction solide et variée et 
une grande facilité pour le travail. Nous 
citerons de lui: Les Bas-Reliefs du dix- 
huititme siécle, avec des notes, Londres. 
(Paris) 1786, in-12mo. ; Cécile, fille d’ Ach- 
met III. empereur des Turcs, ib. 1788, 2 
vols. in-12mo. ; reimp. plusieurs fois ; Le 
Négre comme il y a peu de Blancs, ibid. 3 
vols. in-12mo.; Lettres d’un Mameluck, 
Paris, 1803, in-8vo.; Annales nécrolo- 
giques de la Légion d’Honneur, ibid. 1807, 
in-8vo. ; et un foule d’odes, d’épitres et de 
fragmens en prose et en verse, lus 4 la 
société polytechnique, dont il fut long- 
temps le secrétaire.”’ 
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Dupare-Poulain.—Joseph La Vallée. 
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Chenier praises the Negro of M- 
Lavallée, as presenting ‘‘une action 
entendue et des personnages inte- 
ressans.”” And, alluding to Montes- 
quieu’s Persian Letters, he says, 
**Mais, quoiqu’a distance respectu- 
euse des Persans Usbek et Rica, le 
Mameluck Giesid n’en montre pas 
moins beaucoup de gaiété, de sens et 
d’esprit.”’ 

M. Gallois, in his Abridgment of 
Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, 
mentions that ‘‘dés l’instant ot les 
Francais eurent aboli |’Inquisition en 
Espagne, M. Lavallée publia, a Paris, 
une Histoire des Inquisitions religi- 
euses d’ Italie, d’ Espagne et de Portugal, 
dans laquelle il n’a fait que grossir le 
nombre des erreurs déja accréditées.””* 
(Preface, p. ix.) Whether the writer 
alluded to is the author of the Letters 
of a Mameluke does not appear; but 
the remark is a just one, for Llorente 
(the bést judge on that subject) had 
previously said the same thing. Bru- 
net makes no mention of the work of 
M. Lavallée, under the head of ‘‘ His- 
toire des Inquisitions’’ (3d edit. 
1820) ; it was probably compiled in 
haste, at a moment when the subject 
had acquired a particular interest, and 
such books, even if extensively read at 
the time, are seldom calculated to se- 
cure a lasting reputation. 

Yours, &. Cypwett. 
Muscovy Court, 

Mr. Ursan, ies Dec. 10. 

YOUR Correspondent J. R., with 
equal ability and forbearance, has 
noticed sundry very important errors 
in the work on Political Philosophy, 
published under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and attributed to 
its noble and learned chairman. A 
similar result of a perusal on my part 
of the portion of the same volume 
relating to Russia, may lead to the 
conclusion, that history no less than 
law may be excepted out of the 
category of that eccentric individual’s 
supposed omniscience. 

Such a publication, had it been con- 
ducted with any care, might have 
conveyed more useful information, 
and been better calculated for that 
class for whose instruction the Society 





* It was published in 1809, 
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was instituted, than essays on Proba- 
bilities, the Integral Calculus, Dy- 
namics, Equations, and Algebra in all 
its branches. 

Such abstruse treatises, which have 
worked no profit save to the authors 
of them, will sufficiently account for 
the decay of the Society, and its 
gradual progress to extinction, in lend- 
ing its name, and the little that 
attaches to it, to the avowed editor 
of an interminable biography, for the 
correction of the innumerable blunders 
of which, as regards the small specimen 
hitherto published, I would recom- 
mend the exercise by your learned 
Correspondent Mr. Bolton Corney, 
of his practised critical acumen. 

But revenons a nos moutons,—to 
dilate on the inaccuracies of facts and 
inferences in the chapters on Russian 
polity and policy would occupy a 
larger portion of your columns than 
any occasional correspondent is en- 
titled to claim; in a future letter J 
may be tempted to go more into 
detail, suffice it for the present purpose 
to point out the more general errors 
which pervade this professed view 
of the constitutional history of Russia. 

The besetting sin of the author is 
his neglect or ignorance of almost 
every writer on the subject except 
Voltaire, whose life of Peter constitutes 
the staple of the information given, 
and one more false and fallacious, 
as well as mendacious, could not have 
been selected ; while at the same time, 
by a singular but characteristic in- 
consistency, the author designates the 
memoirs of Peter as not among the 
most creditable writings of Voltaire, 
whose eloge, however, is comprised 
in a note, bolstered by the authority 
of Robertson, against whose judgment 
may be quoted the forty-head in- 
tellectual power of Johnson or of 
Warburton, the latter of whom desig- 
nated Voltaire as the shallowest of 
scribblers. 

Two dynasties only are represented 
as having reigned in Russia, viz. that of 
Ruric, commencing in 862, and suc- 
ceeded in 1613 by the now reigning 
house of Romanoff; and repeated allu- 
sion is made to the supposed uninter- 
rupted succession of the imperial 
crown for nearly eight centuries in the 
descendants of Ruric, when the more 
accurate supposition would have been 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 
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that each sovereign constituted a dy- 
nasty, the Russian throne of that pe- 
riod being well designated by a French 
writer, as. neither heredifaire nor 
electif, but as occupatif. 

The better opinion of well-informed 
historians now is, that Ruric, and his 
ten or twelve nominal successors, are 
of the same fabulous order as the 
seven Kings of Rome, and their hun- 
dred brace of consular successors, 
Ruric himself being a Romulus, but 
without a Remus, and, until this elo- 
quent Useful Knowledge revival of him, 
without a Livy. bag 

I do not too much admire the 
coxcombry of some modern travellers 
in their endeavours to adapt Russian 
words and names to English pronun- 
ciation ; but the unaccountable misno- 
mers in these treatises is truly ludi- 
crous, and very absurdly so, because, 
without any approximation to the Rus- 
sian standard, they are unreadable in 
English; as one of at least fifty in- 
stances, the chamber of nobles, Boy- 
arski Dworetz, is metamorphosed into 
Boyarshir Dvortsh. 

The tragical incident of Peter the 
Great’s cruel treatment of his eldest 
son Alexis, for counteracting all his 
schemes of civilization, is more than 
once insisted on as a most unheard-of 
atrocity, and which would not have 
been endured in any other country in 
Europe; apparently quite forgetting 
that a similar but more unprovoked 
outrage on humanity was perpetrated 
by Philip of Spain, towards his son 
Don Carlos. By an _ extraordinary 
blunder, the transaction of Peter’s 
causing the death of his son, is desig- 
nated as leaving on the Czar’s memory 


. the stain of parricide. 


After an exaggerated exposition of 
Russian policy, the author, with much 
naiveté, adds, ‘‘ we are stating a plain 
matter of fact, and not merely giving 
vent to invective or flinging about sar- 
casms ;” apparently unconscious that 
such little incidents do occasionally 
occur with the author, and that con- 
scious innocence would have prompt- 
ed no such disclaimer. 

In utter ignorance of Storch’s pic- 
ture of Petersburg, and of subsequent 
authors and travellers, it is stated that 
the entire police force of that city, 
containing 600,000 inhabitants, con- 
sists of no more than 150 men; and on 
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referring to the unusually long list of 
errata, I do not observe any direction 
to add a zero to that number, and 
which would bring it much nearer the 
truth. 

The number of exiles sent into Si- 
beria by the Empresses Elizabeth and 
Anne is grossly overstated ; while the 
account of Catharine II. is couched in 
* terms of virulence and rancour, and 
with a morbid feeling which might 
emanate rather from an exiled Pole, than 
a cool and unimpassioned historian. 
It was the fashion some thirty or forty 
years ago, among the great vulgar and 
thesmall of English society, to load her 
character and actions with the coarsest 
abuse. Since which period, her merits 
as a great and benignant sovereign 
have been better appreciated ; like her 
prototype, Elizabeth, she committed 
no public crime but for the mainte- 
nance of her questionable position on 
thethrone; and, in the too great indul- 
gence of her private foibles, she never 
inflicted, as Elizabeth did, death, as the 
penalty of unrequited love. As Em- 
press of Russia during a reign of up- 
wards of thirty years, she conciliated 
the warm and devoted affection of her 
subjects of all classes, the unaffected 
homage of the universal republic of 
letters, and the respect of foreign na- 
tions to a greater degree than can be 
recorded of any monarch since Louis 
Quatorze. 

Yours, &c. Vassit1 VassILovicu. 





Waltham Green, 
Dec. 19. 
IN the year 1830, under the signa- 
ture of Suthriensis,* less frequently 
annexed to communications to your 


Mr. Ursan, 


pages than that which I now append,: 


I was the first to call attention to the 
proposed demolition of the Lady 
Chapel, St. Saviour’s, Southwark : 
a little spark, struck out by an humble 
hand, produced eventually a great 
flame. I had soon the pleasure to see 
the preservation of the Lady Chapel 
made a matter of public importance, 
and, by the zeal and perseverance of 
Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A., aided 
by the public spirit of individuals of 





* Gent. Mag. vol. C. part i. p. 103, 
and Proceedings of the meeting for pre- 
serving the Lady Chapel, Appendix, p. 37. 





feeling and taste, the Lady Chapel was 
restored, and will now, probably, for 
centuries, remain an ornament to the 
metropolis, and a model for students in 
Gothic architecture. 

_ The ancient buildirgs of our land, 
as the monuments of our history or 
our Christian faith, are the property 
of the nation: they cannot in these 
days be demolished or desecrated 
without exciting the warning voice of 
an enlightened, brave, and Christian 
people—a people who never forget the 
records of their history, secular or 
ecclesiastical, who look at the buildings 
erected by their forefathers as so many 
tangible witnesses of its truth. 

With considerations like these, it 
gave me great pleasure to peruse, in the 
Bury and Suffolk Herald of Wednesday 
the 14th instant, the report of L. N. 
Cottingham, esq. architect, of the con- 
dition of the fine old gateway tower of 
the dissolved Abbey of St. Edmund at 
Bury, now used as acampanile or bell- 
tower for the church of St. James in that 
town, and popularly called ‘‘ the Saxon 
Tower.” Mr. Cottingham describes 
this edifice as a beautiful specimen of 
Norman architecture, erected soon 
after the Conquest. It has, it appears, 
suffered little in the lapse of seven 
centuries from the hands of innovators ; 
neglect or injudicious repairs alone 
have reduced it to its present preca- 
rious condition, if we except the erec- 
tion of some modern houses abutting 
on its western front, which have done 
some injury, their timbers being let 
into the lower portion of the tower. 
Mr. Cottingham has minutely in- 
spected the edifice from the bottom to 
the top, described its four stories, the 
thickness of the walls, the defects 
which are likely to be fatal to its 
stability ; and concludes his elaborate 
report with an estimate that the whole 
building may be substantially and 
effectually repaired for the sum of 
2,3701. A vestry of the inhabitants of 
St. James’s parish was called on 
Thursday the 15th instant, to take the 
matter of the repairs into considera- 
tion; when not only has the under- 
taking, I hear, been strongly opposed, 
but the temporary measures imme- 
diately necessary for the present secu- 
rity of the venerable edifice withheld ; 
so that should such counsels ultimately 
prevail, the ruins of this majestic tower 
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will crush the houses beneath, and 
overspread the land adjacent. Such a 
victory as the levellers at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, obtained over the beautiful 
nave of that fine old church, the oppo- 
nents of the repairs of this Tower would 
achieve themselves. Now, then, Mr. 
Urban, is the time for the public, by a 
liberal contribution, which I feel as- 
sured will be effectively filled up, to 
rescue this almost unique and perfect 
specimen of the early massive circular 
style from the risk of total destruction. 
Let a meeting in the county of Suffolk be 
called for the purpose of raising cortri- 
butions towards the restoration of this 
ancient edifice, and another for a simi- 
lar object in London; committees be 
appointed, and all the machinery which 
was so successful at the Lady Chapel, 
St. Saviour’s, St. Alban’s Abbey, Cros- 
by Hall, Waltham Cross, &c. be put in 
operation; I have little hesitation in 
predicting that the effort will be tri- 
umphant.* There are English hearts 
enough left, Mr. Urban, to defeat and 
shame that barbarism or parsimony 
which would sap our nation’s towers. 
Yours, &c. A.J. K. 

Mr. Ursan, Oct. 21. 

AMONG the recent extensive alte- 
rations and repairs which have for 
some time past been going on in the 
Charter House, the magnificent monu- 
ment of its Founder has not been for- 
gotten. The governors have, with 
great taste, had a new and handsome 
window placed in that portion of the 
chapel containing the monument of 
Sutton,t by which judicious arrange- 








* We are happy to be able to add to 
our correspondent’s communication, that 
a general meeting of the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s took place on the 22d Dec. when 
a warm interest appeared to be felt by the 
most influential inhabitants in favour of 
the complete restoration of the Tower, 
and a Committee was appointed to raise 
subscriptions for that purpose.—Edit. 

t+ This form of coffin, fitting to the 
corpse, was not uncommon at the period 
of Sutton’s death. We have seen a re- 
presentation of that of Sir John Spencer, 
the rich Alderman of London, who died 
in 1610, and some others of nearly simi- 
lar appearance, at St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate.—Edit. 
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ment the elaborate workmanship of 
this beautiful structure is now seen to 
advantage, which it has never been 
before. A few weeks ago the vault 
was opened for some necessary altera- 
tions and repairs, and thus an opportu- 
nity occurred for making the accom- 
panying sketch of the leaden case con- 





taining the body of the Founder.{ The 
vault contains other coffins, one un- 
known, four containing the remains 
of four Masters of the foundation, viz. 
Hooker,§ ob. 1617; Beaumont, ob. 





¢ Engraved in Bearcroft’s History of 
the Charter House, p. 161. 

§ On Hooker’s coffin is this inscription, 
embossed in capitals on a small shield: 
PETER HOOKER BATCHELER OF DEVINITI 
& MASTER OF THIS HOSPITAL AGED 8 & 
FORTI YEARES DIED THE 14 DAIE OF 
SEPTEMBER 1617. Also this shield of 
arms, a fess vaire between two lions pas- 
sant guardant, differenced by a mullet. 











dd 


1624; King, ob. 1637; and Bur- 
nett, ob. 1685; with that of Lord 
Ellenborough (who was educated in 
the school). Dr. Bearcroft, in his 
History of the Charter House, pub- 
lished in 1737, states that ‘‘ Sutton 
died at Hackney 12th Dec. 1611. His 
bowels were buried in the parish 
church of Hackney, and his body, em- 
balmed, remained in his own house at 
Hackney, to the 28th May, 1612,” 
when “ the roads being good,” “‘ the 
governors,” whom he enumerates, 
“* met in assembly there,”—the pro- 
cession was under the direction of the 
celebrated Camden, then Clarenceux, 
king of arms—‘“‘ an hundred old 
men in black cloaks preceded the 
corps,” which was deposited in Christ 
Church, London, ‘‘ to be removed to 
the Charter House when the chapel 
should be finished, and a vault and 





Enigma, by Professor Whewell. (Jan. 


tomb prepared for it.” From the fol- 
lowing extract from the same writer, 
it appears that these arrangements 
were not completed until 1614. 

“And now the Founder’s tomb 
being finished * * * * his corps was 
brought upon the shoulders of the 
poor brethren of his foundation, from 
Christ Church, on 12th Dec. 1614, the 
anniversary of Mr. Sutton’s death, in 
a solemn procession, all the members 
of the hospital attending, to the chapel 
in Charter House, and there deposited 
in a vault on the north side, under his 
magnificent tomb.” 

Some curious particulars of the 
Founder’s funeral, and the particulars 
of the cost of his monument, will be 
found in Malcolm’s Londivium Redi- 
vivum. 

Yours, &c. E. B. P. 





ENIGMA. 
(From the German of Goéthe.) 


BY PROFESSOR WHEWELL. 


TuHov, my love, art perplexed with the endless seeming confusion 
Of the luxuriant wealth which in the garden is spread. 

Name upon name thou hearest; and in thy dissatisfied hearing, 
With a barbarian noise one drives another along :— 

All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another. 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a deep-hidden law,— 
Points at a sacred riddle. Oh! could I to thee, my beloved friend, 
Whisper the fortunate word by which the riddle is read ! 








POEMS BY THE LATE MARQUESS WELLESLEY, WITH ANECDOTES. 


WE are induced to preserve, in a collected form, some of the productions 
of the late Marquess Wellesley, which have appeared since his death.* 

The Marquess possessed the enviable talent of conversing well, and no 
person, in hours of social intercourse, indulged with greater satisfaction in 
reminiscences of his early career. Of the many anecdotes of his boyhood, 
there is none to which he more frequently recurred than the following. His 
lordship dwelt upon the incident as the most important in his early life, seeing 
that it placed him in contact with those whose colleague and intimate friend 
he became in after years :— 

On the death of Dr. Sumner, head-master of Harrow School, in 1771, it is 
well known that the late Dr. Parr, then under-master, expected the appoint- 








* His poem, entitled Salix Babylonica, has been already printed in our vol. XIII. 
p- 46; and Lines to Eton, ibid. p. 496. A memoir of Lord Wellesley appeared in 
our Obituary for November last. 
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ment would be conferred on him. Very popular with the boys of the upper 
school, to whom he had endeared himself by the conversational powers he 
displayed in illustrating the more beautiful passages from the classics, which 
he generally rendered doubly so by aptly quoting parallels from our own poets, 
particularly Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. his pre-eminent attainments 
seemed to leave no doubt of his election. The governors, however, to the 
disappointment of the entire school, elected Dr. Heath, a moderate scholar, 
and one of the under-masters of Eton, notwithstanding a petition signed by 
every boy in the school in favour of Dr. Parr. Such a flagrant act of injustice, 
as it seemed to be, was not to be passed over by the boys, who rose up in open 
rebellion, and seizing upon the first obnoxious object that presented itself, 
determined upon a full and summary vengeance. This was nothing less than 
the carriage of Mr. Bucknell, one of the governors of the school, which was 
quickly demolished amidst the shouts of the whole assembled boys. Lord 
Wellesley, recently arrived from Ireland, had been placed at Harrow by his 
father’s friend, Archbishop Cornwallis. As may be supposed, he was one of 
the foremost in resenting this insult offered to the favourite candidate of the 
boys, and one of the ringleaders in the work of destruction of poor Mr. Buck- 
nell’s carriage. On the news reaching town, the Archbishop immediately 
despatched a messenger for Lord Wellesley, who, upon his arrival at Lambeth 
Palace, entered the room shouting ‘‘ Victory! victory! my Lord Archbishop ; 
behold what a trophy I bear from the field!” exhibiting at the same time the 
tassel of the carriage window, which he continued with boyish exultation to 
hurl round his head. No time was to be lost, the carriage was still in wait- 
ing, and, accompanied by the Archbishop, Lord Wellesley was speedily on his 
way to Eton, where he was entered at the age of eleven, and within a few 
hours of the commotion at Harrow, and which would otherwise have led to 
his expulsion from the school. 

To his tutor, the late Dr. Jonathan Davies, head-master and afterwards 
provost of Eton, Lord Wellesley acknowledged his obligations in his farewell 
verses, in 1778 :— 


Non tamen illa prius discedat, quam tibi sertum 
Nexuerit, docilem qui moderare gregem, 

Debuit illa suas artes tibi ; que canit, hausit 
Carmina preceptis qualiacunque tuis ! 


His attachment to Eton continued ardent to the end of his life, and many 
passages in his recently printed volume, entitled ‘‘ Primitiz et Reliquiz,” 
record the grateful feelings of the man for the benefits conferred upon the boy. 
Lord Wellesley was elected student of Christchurch, Oxford, in December, 
1778, in his nineteenth year, and in 1780 won the Chancellor’s prize by his 
beautiful poem on the death of Captain Cook. He had been induced to 
attempt Latin hexameters but a few months previously by his tutor (Dr. 
William Jackson, afterwards Bishop of Oxford), who wished Lord Wellesley 
to try for the prize. 


BATTLE OF CAMPERDOWN. 


The following ballad, commemorative of the victory obtained by Lord Duncan 
over the Dutch fleet in 1797, was written by Lord Wellesley, and was sung at 
the dinner given by the East India Company in honour of the occasion, at 
which the veteran hero was himself a guest. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Walter) Scott, having been applied to, wrote some verses 
for the occasion, which were shown in MS. by Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Pitt, at 
whose house at Wimbledon Lords Wellesley and Morpeth, with some other 
friends of the Premier, were then staying. The merits of the MS. poem were 
discussed, and owing to some remarks it was agreed that several of the party 
present should write ballads on the battle of Camperdown. Lord Wellesley 
produced the following, which gave such general satisfaction to the party, 
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that they were preferred to the verses furnished by the (afterwards) great 
northern poet : 


Enrolled in our bright annals lives full many a gallant name ; 
But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame, 

To shield her liberties and laws, to guard our Sovereign’s crown, 
Than noble Duncan’s mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 


October the eleventh it was, he spied the Dutch at nine ; 

The British signal flew ‘‘ To break their close embattled line.” 
Their line he broke ; for every heart on that auspicious day 
The bitter memory of the past had vowed to wipe away. 


At three o’clock nine gallant ships had struck their colours proud, 

And three brave admirals at his feet their vanquished flags had bowed— 
Our Duncan’s British colours streamed ali glorious to the last ; 

For, in the battle’s fiercest rage, he nailed them to the mast. 


Now turning from the conquered chiefs to his victorious crew, 
Great Duncan spoke in conquest’s pride—to Heavenly faith still true— 
‘¢ Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble prayer, 
Give thanks to God who in this fight has made our cause his care.” 
Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day’s renown, 

Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly blessed His providence, and hailed His guardian power, 
Who valour, strength, and skill inspired in that dread battle’s hour. 
The captive Dutch the solemn scene surveyed in silent awe, 

And rued the day when Holland crouched to France’s impious law; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith, unite to form this land 

For victory, for fame and power, just rule, and high command. 

The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

Our veteran hero well becomes his gallant vessel’s name ; 

Behold his locks ! they speak the toil of many a stormy day, 

For fifty years through wind and waves he holds his dauntless way. 





MARQUESS WELLESLEY AND LORD BROUGHAM. 


Lord Brougham was a frequent visitor at Kingston House, where his bust 
was placed by the noble resident immediately opposite to that of Mr. Pitt. 
On the death in 1839 of the only daughter of his lordship, in her 18th year, 
whose life had been one continual illness, borne with great resignation, and 
even with a cheerful and gay temper of mind, he requested an epitaph from 
Lord Wellesley, who composed the following beautiful lines, both in Latin 
and English, 

Blanda anima e cunis heu ! longo exercita morbo 
Inter maternas heu! lacrymasque patris, 

Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas, 
Et levis, et proprii vix memor ipsa mali ; 

I pete celestes ubi nulla est cura recessus ! 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies ! 

Doomed to long suffering from your earliest years, 
Amidst your parents’ grief and pain alone 

Cheerful and gay, you smiled to soothe their tears, 
And in their agonies forgot your own ; 

Go, gentle spirit ; and among the blest, 
From grief and pain eternal be thy rest. 





The following lines written by his lordship, are intended as an inscription 
for the pedestal of the statue of the Duke of Wellington, about to be erected 
by the citizens of London, 


** CONSERVATA . TVIS . ASIA . ATQVE . EVROPA . TRIVMPHIS, 
INVICTVM . BELLO. TE . COLVERE . DVCEM . 
NVNC . VMBRATA . GERIS . CIVILI . TEMPORA . QVERCYV . 
VT . DESIT . FAMA . GLORIA . NVLLA . TV2,.”’ 
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These lines have been thus rendered by Lord Wellesley himself :— 


Europe and Asia, saved by thee, proclaim 
Invincible in war thy deathless name.— 
Now round thy brows the civic oak we twine, 
That every earthly glory may be thine ! 


The late Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton, and the Fellows of that college, de- 
termined to confer the distinguishing honour of placing the bust of Lord 
Wellesley, during his life-time, in the college library. The bust was not com- 
pleted till after the lamented death of Dr. Goodall, and on its reaching its final 
destination, Dr. Hodgson, the present Provost of Eton, addressed some highly 
complimentary verses to Lord Wellesley, to which his lordship replied :-— 


Affulsit mihi supreme meta ultima fame ; 
Jam mibi cum lauro juncta cupressus erit ; 
Mater amata, meam que fovit Etona juventam, 
Ipsa recedentem signat honore senem. 





SODA. 
Written by the Marquess a few weeks before his death. 


* Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium.’’—Horat. Od. xiii. 1. 3. 
* Fontium qui celat origines.””—Horat. Od. xiv. L. 4. 


O Fons Salutis! Vita! Fides mea! 
Tumultuosi qui mala pectoris 
Compescis, et morbi furores 
Attenuas, saliente lympha ; 
Musis sodali sub Camerario* 
Prebes novellam Castaliam mihi; 
Salvumque dilectis amicis 
Restitues, animosque reddes : 
Sparsim remotas condis origines 
Arcana rerum subter, et abditus 
Nascentis ad terre recessus, 
Primigenique elementa mundi ; 
Unde ausa in auras te trahere, et leves 
Miscere docta particulas manu 
Cohors medentiim, ut rivus orbi 
Mirificé fluat auctus arte. 
Agnosce Patris munera! Quem Deum 
Agnoscit, omni parte operis sui, 
Ad solis occasus et ortus, 
Terra, mare, ethereumque coelum. 





Fountain of health! and hope! and faith! and life! 

That quell’st my tortured bosom’s restless strife ; 

And, to relieve my agonizing dreams, 

Pour’st forth thy crystal, cool, bright, salient streams, 

Under the hand of classic Chambers placed, 

A new Castalia freshens to my taste ; 

Inspires new life, and spirit, and again 

Leads me revived to the gay haunts of men. 

In Nature’s secrets hid thy birth-place lies, 

Far scatter’d, deep, remote from human eyes, 

Amid the germs that first gave Nature birth, 

And the primeval elements of earth ; 

Whence dared to draw thee to earth’s airs, and blend 

Thy lightsome texture in one glorious end, 

et race ; and spread thy wholesome streams 
here’er the sun extends his living beams. 





* Dr. Chambers. 


















Poems by the late Marquess Wellesley. ({Jan. 
Acknowledge God’s good gifts ; whose bounteous hand 

His works acknowledge all through main and land, 

Where’er the sun sinks low, or rises high, 

The earth, the sea, and the etherial sky. 


Aug. 22, 1842. 


EPITAPH. 


The following Latin lines were written by Lord Wellesley for his own 
epitaph, and given to Dr. Goodall, Provost of Eton College. The translation 
is by another hand. 


Titulum proprio sepulchro inscribendum. 


Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo, serus, Etona, tuum : 

Magna sequi et summe minari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 

Auspice te didici, puer ; atque in limine vite 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias. 

Siqua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut siquis nobilitaret honos, 

Muneris, Alma, tui est: altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lacrymam da! memoremque mei! 


Kingston House, Jan. 5, 1842. 


Translated. 


Through life on fortune’s varied waters cast, 

To Eton’s bosom I return at last— 

By her in childhood taught the steep to climb 

Of lofty fame—to search the ‘ olden time’— 

And, led by Virtue’s pure and fostering rays, 

To track the ascending path of well-earned praise. 

If Glory’s beams have played around my name, 

And made me soar aloft on wings of fame— 

Nurse of my youth! the praise be wholly thine ! 
Thy peaceful nook of earth and parting tear be mine ! 





The following remarkable passage, regarding the classic attainments of this 
much-esteemed nobleman, is extracted from the evidence of the Rev. Joseph 
Goodall, D.D. Provost of Eton College, before a committee of the House of 
Commons on education :—‘‘ I should be sorry to detract from the merit of 
such a man as Professor Porson, whom I loved, esteemed, and admired; but 
I would name the Marquess Wellesley as infinitely superior to him in composi- 
tion. The Marquess, as a genuine Greek classic scholar, exhibits the exquisite 
style and manner of Xenophon.” 

The sentiment of Mr. Pitt with reference to Lord Wellesley, which we men- 
tioned in Nov. p. 540, is confirmed by the following passage in a letter of Lady 
Hester Lucy Stanhope to Mr. Heber: ‘“‘I am more than anxious that those 
whom he really loved should be known to the world to have enjoyed so great 
a happiness, as it ought to make them stand high in the estimation of every 
honest man, Might it not, therefore, be as well to particularly mention the 
affectionate manner in which he received Lord Wellesley on his return from 
India, (the Tuesday he received Lord Chatham), and to add, that the Marquess 
was one of his oldest and dearest friends, as this is really the fact, for whenever 
J complained about the ‘ fools,’ he used to say, ‘ Have patience, Wellesley is 
coming home—in him you will have all the talent and spirit you can desire.’” 
(Dibdin’s Literary Reminiscences, p. 828.) 

We may add, in conclusion, the gratifying information that the manuscript 
papers of the Marquess Wellesley have been deposited in the British Museum, 
in compliance with his will. We learn from the newspapers that they amounted 
to more than three waggon-loads. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Etruria Celtica.—Eitruscan Literature 
and Antiquities investigated ; or, the 
Language of that ancient and illus- 
trious People identified with the 
Iberno- Celtic, and both shewn to be 
Phenician. By Sir William Be- 
tham, Ulster King of Arms, F.A.S. 
M.R.I.A., §c, 2 vols. 8v0. 


AS the corruscation from an 
electric cloud discloses to the be- 
nighted wanderer in some unknown 
tract, in the twinkling of an eye, all 
the features of a rich and varied land- 
scape, so the no less rapid glance of a 
thought frequently reveals to the stu- 
dent, in an instant, the ciue to re- 
searches before pursued with fruitless 
labour. 

Something in this way our author 
appears, by his own account, to have 
conceived the whole theory on which 
his volumes depend : the identity of the 
Etruscans with the Iberno-Celts, he 
tells us, was suggested to him by that 
passage of Suetonius, in the Life of 
Augustus, which relates that an in- 
scription under a statue of the em- 
peror was struck with lightning, and 
the letter C of the word Cesar effaced, 
leaving only agsar, which, in the 
Etruscan language, signified God. It 
was no difficult task for the augurs to 
attach a mystical meaning to this acci- 
dent, and to predict that within a 
hundred days (indicated by the re- 
moval of the C, taken as a numeral) 
the emperor should be received 
among the gods. Now, it happening 
in the Irish language, as well as 
the Etruscan, that this word aesar 
signified God, the identity of both 
tongues flashed at once upon the ima- 
gination of our author. Sir William 
Betham, however, admits that it is 
not altogether a new idea that the 
Irish Celtic was derived from tlie 
same source as the language of the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy. 
O’Brien, who compiled the first pub- 
lished {rish dictionary, gives a long 
list of words in the Irish having 
affinity to the Latin and Greek, which, 
he presumes, isa proof that the tongue 
of the aborigines of Italy was but a 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XIX. 


dialect of the Celtic with some admix- 
ture of the Eolic Greek. 

Sir William Betham desires to sim- 
plify the whole matter by supposing 
that the Phoenicians, those eminent 
universal navigators, were the colo- 
nists of ancient Etruria; that the 
Etruscans sent forth their vessels to 
the shores of the continent of Europe 
and the British Isles; and that in Ire- 
land, where the population was not 
commingled with the Romans, the 
Etrusco-Pheenician language became 
and remained that of the ancient Irish 
nation. Now the old language of Ire- 
land, termed by Sir W. Betham the Iber- 
no-Celtic, consisted, he says, of mono- 
syllabic words, and itstruck him forcibly 
thatthe Etruscan should be examined by 
that test. The difficulties which stood 
in his way, and which he himself has 
candidly acknowledged and pointed 
out, will be noticed by us hereafter ; 
and we shall for the present proceed 
briefly to detail the result of. his ex- 
periments in decyphering the most con- 
siderable remains of Etruscan writing 
extant, the celebrated Eugubian tables. 

‘*Gubbio, or Ugubbio, is an episcopal 
city in the duchy of Urbino, within the 
papal territory, in the delegation of Anco- 
na, containing a population of about 4,000 
souls, in latitude 40° 30’ north, longitude 
13°31’, at the western point of the Appe- 
nines, about ten British miles north of 
Perugia. It was anciently called Eugu- 
bium or Inguvium.”’ 


Mrs. Hamilton Gray (whose “Tour 
to the Sepulchres of Etruria’ we re- 
viewed in our Mag. for April 1841,) in 
her account of the papal cities, says, 


‘© Of these I place Gubbio first; it is a 
beautiful place, and ought to be included 
in every tour. Its ancient name was 
Ikuviné, and it was much favoured by 
Rome after it lost its liberty. It is an 
Umbrian city of untold antiquity, and was 
conquered by the Etruscans about one 
thousand years before the Christian era. 
There are kept the famous Eugubian tables 
found at La Scheggia, a little to the north 
of the town, in A.D. 1444, close to the 
temple of Jove Appeninus. They are 
tables of brass engraved on both sides, 
with a long liturgy, and the names of 
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places and deities, and references to local 
manners and customs, which but for them 
would be unknown. These tables were 
seven in number, but only six are preser- 
ved. One was sent to Venice to be trans- 
lated before the conquest by Napoleon, 
and has never been recovered. It and 
the old Italian MSS. of the four Gospels 
are in some private collection. Accord- 
ing to Sir William Gell, eight of the in- 
scriptions are in Umbrian or Pelasgic, 
commonly called Etruscan, and four in 
Latin characters...... The archxo- 
logical professors at Rome told me that 
the language here called Umbrian was 
the Oscan, not identical with the 
Etruscan, but as near to it as the Swedish 
is to the German, and Portuguese to 
Spanish, perhaps as near as modern 
English is to that of Henry II. or nearer. 
The third table is an edict for the feast 
called Plenarum Urnarium; one of the 
oldest Latin tables, is a prayer for the 
agriculture of Ikuvium, often written 
Trovina, or thus, ANIVvoII. The Latin 
of these tables was not understood in the 
days of Livy or Polybius.’’* 


Sir William Betham here takes 
occasion to caution his readers that 
the above account is to a certain 
extent incorrect, without, however, 
in the slightest degree depreciating 
the very entertaining volume produced 
by Mrs. Hamilton Gray. It is true, 
indeed, that every rendering of the 
purport of inscriptions which have 
hitherto defied all interpreters, ought 
to be received with some diffidence. 
The correctness of the statement 
that the tables are engraved on 
both sides is much doubted, for they 
were originally discovered (nine in 
number) in the crypt or vault of an 
ancient temple built into the wall, an 
application of them which must have 
rendered any engraving on the reverse 
side invisible. Seven of the tables 
are preserved in the Museum at 
Gubbio. The two sent to Venice for 
interpretation in 1505, have never 
been recovered. There is some dis- 
crepancy, it will be observed, between 
this and the account of Mrs. Gray just 
quoted. Sir William Betham says, 

‘These tables being original inscrip- 
tions may be considered accurate repre- 
sentations of the ancient language, but 
the Punic passages which appear in the 
Poenulus of Plautus, have passed through 
the hands of so many transcribers, none 








* Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, 
p- 496. 


of whom understood the meaning of a 
sentence, and are thereby so much cor- 
rupted and disfigured, as to render them 
as historical or philological testimony 
of verylittle value.”’ . . .. ‘* The Eugubian 
inscriptions, although of much _ higher 
antiquity, and consequently of more 
simple construction of language, can be 
treated of with certainty.” 

‘‘ Many passages of these inscriptions 
were found, according to our author, so 
palpably Trish, (such as port do bi do 
‘being arrived in port,’ and ¢ar sin at 
er, ‘ beyond that also much,’) as to leave 
little doubt that the whole was of possible 
interpretation by means of the Irish 
language... .”’ 

By the experiment of monosyllabic 

division, the whole of the inscriptions 
have been resolved into Irish roots, and 
the tables from V to I, reckoning 
more Hetruscano, found to treat of 
the discovery of Ireland,” 
‘* which is attributed to the influence of 
Minerva: or, as she is called in these in- 
scriptions, Nerf or Nerfe, which was her 
true name, being the goddess of the 
moon, the sea, and maritime enterprize, 
as well as of wisdom. It is stated that 
a Phoenician vessel proceeded in a strong 
current along the coast of Spain beyond 
Cape Ortegal, then called ‘ the northern 
headland of the ocean,’ (on which it 
appears a fire beacon was kept burning 
Sor the benefit of mariners at night).’’ 


Why this precaution was used by the 
aborigines of Ireland, then it may be 
supposed unenlightened by maritime 
intercourse, is not explained; this 
vessel keeping its course 

‘for twelve days, in a direction due 
north, observed by the polar star, saw 
land and came to a point which they de- 
nominated Car na, or the turn, in another 
place Jus cer, the first turn, being the 
first deviation from the direct northern 
track. They went round this point and 
got into smooth water, and were free from 
the heavy seas and swells they had so 
long encountered. They called this 
car na saor tus car, or the free turn of 
the first deviation. That point of land 
bears the name of Carnasoire point, and 
the rock the Tuscarrock : the peninsula 
is now the parish of Carne, in the county 
of Wexford; by Ptolemy, it was called 
Sacrum Promontorium.”’ 


The mariners, now in smooth water, 
proceeded to examine the coast, and 
soon discovered the mouth of the 
Slaney. They dedicated the country 
to their guiding divinity Nerf, and 
coins of bronze were struck to com- 
memorate this discovery, bearing 
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in Etruscan characters, the word 
Icubini, synonymous with the 1ovina, 
or 10VINE, of the tablets of Ugubbio, 
which may be rendered, in Irish, 
i rid bei na, ‘‘ by wisdom night and 
day in the ;” and from this our author 
considers was derived the Io Pean 
of the Greeks, p. 98. In _ the 
Eugubian table, we are told the points 
and circumstances of this voyage are 
marked out with extraordinary ac- 
curacy. Cape Ortegal, of which a map 
and delineation is given, is called the 
three hills, and its name indicates in 
the Irish, that a watch tower was 
kept upon it wr, coast, fig, house, 
cal, of watching. We shall here in- 
sert the version of the first fifteen 
lines of the fourth Eugubian table 
in the Etruscan, Irish, and literal 
English, on the authority of Sir Wil- 
liam Betham’s interpretation. The rea- 
der will thus have submitted to his 
view a fair specimen of the whole re- 
sult of the ingenious author’s Pheenico- 
Etrusco-Ibernian hypothesis,—of the 
style, quality, and verisimilitude, or 
claim to truth, of the monosyllabic in- 
terpretations ; and thus be enabled to 
form his own estimate of their value 
as bearing on philology in general, 
and on the history of the Celtic na- 
tions in particular. A few observa- 
tions of our own we shall, in the 
sequel, subjoin. 

We now transcribe the fifteen lines 
above mentioned, as resolved into 
monosyllables by Sir William Be- 
tham.* 


1. esu nu fui a ther ter su me 
ero no fr ia teor tar ro ma 
from this then under knowledge of the 
guiding beyond this happily 
us tite ses ten ta siaru 
us ti ta ras tan ta sei aru 
and to that indeed safe then it is this 
in steering from 
3. ur nasi aru thun ta c bu ce prumu 
pe tha tu 
ur naseiaroton taac bu ca bro mo 
be ta do 
coast the this in from to go waves indeed 
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with was when very good night in- 
deed to 
4. i nuc uth turu ur tes bu n tis 
i cnoc u at tur u ur teas bu an tias 
knowledge of the hill from also the 
voyage from the coast south was the 
tides 
5. f ra ter us ten tu ta pu re 
Ja ra teor us tan do ta bu re 
cause going guiding sign and then to 
indeed was the moon 
6. f ra t ru mer sus fus t 
fa raat ro mear sos for ta 
cause also of going also to go quickly 
known easy it is 
7. cum nac lei nuc u th tur ba be re 
com ra ac la cnoc u at tru ba be re 
security the by day knowledge of’ the 
hill from also the voyage will be night 
moon 
8. cumna c le sis tu sac reu bemu 
th tur 
cum na ac la sios do sa acre ubeamu 
at tur 
security the by day below to current 
with the moon by night in the ocean 
from also the voyage 
9. te i tu bu n tes ter can turinu 
mec sa cre 
ta i do bu an dear teor cean tru i ro 
meac sa ac re 
indeed in to was the south land mark 
the chief voyage in then clear current 
with the moon 
10.u be mur tas bu n tes 
m u pe tu ta 
u beam ur ta is bu an tear fa ra at ro 
am u pe tu ta 
by night the ocean coast indeed it is 
was the south cause of going also to 
go ocean by night to indeed 
1l.inu mec bi a mer su ba ar ba m 
en e tu ta 
ino meac bi a mear ro ba ar baam 
ene do ta 
in then clear (knowledge then clear) 
being the soon this will be steering 
will be ocean water from and to 
indeed 
12.er ac pir per s c' luuretusa cre 
ube m 
er ag bir bar is ag lu ure do sa ac re 
u beam 
excellent with and short sea it is with 
water by the moon to the currents 
with the moon by night in the ocean 


f ra t ru 





* We give the Etruscan in the first 


line, Irish in italics in the second, and 


English in the third, and distinguish each line of the Etruscan as it stands in the 


original by a numeral at the beginning. 


The lines of the fac-simile of the fourth 


tablet, given as a frontispiece to Sir W. Betham’s first volume, must be read from 


right to left. 
of the inscription. 


In his version he has altogether rejected the dividing colon-like points 
We give an example of the reading of the first and second lines of 


the above tablet, if those colons had been allowed to be divisional. 


1. egunu: fuia : therter : sume : 
2. ustite : sest : entasiaru : 


It is impossible, we think, that any probable interpre- 


tation should be entirely irrespective of the power of these colons. 
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13.c le tra fer tuta a i tu ta ar ben 
ce let ram 
ac la at ra fior do taa i do ta ar ben 
ac laatraam 
by day also going truly to indeed from 
knowledge to indeed steering for the 
head with the day also going on the 
ocean 
14.am pa r itu ebuc esunuputu c 
let ratu p lae © 
am ba reido eroace ro na fu do ac 
la at ra do ab la ae 
ocean will be moon in to from to go 
with it this then under to with the 
day also going to the river day with 
15.pru m um anten tui nuc s i th 
ser aan ten tu 
bro mo am an tan do ichoc re i at 
saor aan tan do 
very happy ocean distant the time to 
knowledge of the hill this in also free 
from the time to 


It now remains for us to notice an 
important Etruscan inscription disco- 
vered in our own times, A. D. 1822, at 
Perugia, consisting of forty-five lines. 
The subject, our author tells us, seems 
to be of singular interest, as the letters 
were coloured with vermilion; we are 
able, however, of our own experience, 
to say that there is nothing very re- 
markable or extraordinary in this, for 
we have seen Roman sepulchral in- 
scriptions in this country which are 
distinguished in the same way. The 
Perugian stone is engraved on two of 
its faces, and was, therefore, doubtless 
placed at the angle of some building. 
Our author thinks, from internal evi- 
dence observable in the characters of 
the writing, that it intervenes in time 
between the fifth and sixth Eugubian 
tablets, ‘‘ being an instruction to the 
navigators as to the time they ought 
to choose for successfully crossiny the 
Bay of Biscay to Carne, and to set out 
in returning from that place,” p. 378. 
So that the navigation to Ireland is the 
theme of this remarkable relic also! 
Sir W. Betham gives a monosyllabic 
version of this inscription according to 
his theory ; and adds, as he has done 
for the Eugubian tablets, whathe terms 
a literal English, and an idiomatic Eng- 
lish translation ; the last being an at- 
tempt to make plain sense of the mo- 
nosyllables deduced. We prefer to 
give our readers a specimen of the li- 
teral English version produced by our 
author’s system of interpretation, be- 


cause it is obvious that by that ver- * 
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sion only can its applicability be test- 
ed by critics competent to examine this 
very obscure question. 

The first ten lines in literal English 
of the Irish version of the Perugian in- 
scription, as supplied by Sir W. Be- 
tham, run thus: 


1. ‘*It from sending time the sea it is 
this the water 

2. good unto the turn day from the time 
feast of Tina this 

3. it is gentle from the land out of it is 
with towards the turn from 

4. South current easy the sea in South 
now indeed it is. 

5. Going flowing it this in will be ocean 
the water of the sea. 

6. Twelve feast of Thina the voyage out 
of the going it is nights 

7. going it is when happy always ocean 
light which always it is this when in water 

8. out of when in river always to day 
to go 
9. the from light the feast of Thina cur- 
rent steering out it is the always with water 

10. river it is in to that always it is which 
the head from it,” &c. in the same strain. 

The first paragraph of the idiomatic 
English translation is as follows : 

‘¢ The best time to commence a voyage 
across the ocean to Carne, or to leave 
that land to go southward, is about the 
festival of Tina, for at that time the sea is 
calm. In going southward also on the 
ocean the current will be favourable. 
Twelve nights of the voyage on the ocean 
sea, will be out of sight of land; but it 
will be a fortunate navigation, because 
there will be nearly continual day-light un- 
til you reach the river,” p. 386. 


Inthe exercise of impartial judgment, 
we now observe, that the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of Sir W. Betham for the 
subject of his researches are undoubt- 
ed; yet we cannot shut our eyes to the 
serious difficulties which appear to op- 
pose his theory, and to which he him- 
self has incidentally referred. The first 
obstacle which stands in the way of 
his monosyllabic interpretation of the 
Etruscan writings is, that sentences, 
consisting of many words, according 
to his rendering, were divided by points 
like our colon, ‘‘ which, instead of 
being useful, rather confused or led 
astray, because it was naturally con- 
cluded that they divided words of 
many syllables:” this, however, he 
says could not be the case, ‘“‘as the 
same sentence literatim was differently 
divided in different parts of the in- 
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scriptions; and in many cases very 
long passages have no divisional colons 
at all, therefore these divisions cannot 
be considered determinate or certain.” 
Still these divisions cannot surely be 
capricious, and if they stand in the 
way of a theory of apne i ta that 
theory must remain in the abeyance of 
uncertainty until the divisional peri- 
ods can be rationally accounted for. 
Again, in the course of his interpreta- 
tions Sir W. Betham often met with 
three or four consonants following 
each other, vowels being altogether 
omitted. Our author, as he found 
it necessary, supplied these defici- 
ent vowels; he conjectures that at 
first the language was altogether writ- 
ten without vowels, and that the defi- 
ciencies above noticed were a remnant 
of the old system. This solution ap- 
pears to us to serve for the occa- 
sion, yet to involve much improbabi- 
bility; and, as nothing certain can be 
pronounced, the difficulty still remains 
in all its force. The monosyllabic cha- 
racter of the language is also a very 
startling assumption, and we appre- 
hend not to be fully borne out ; but the 
greatest objection of all remains to be 
noticed, which is, that the records of 
Etruscan navigation, said by our au- 
thor to be contained in the inscrip- 
tions of Ugubbio and Perugia, as 
literally rendered by him, present 
such a confused medley of words (we 
appeal to the specimens given) as is 
without any parallel in translations 
from any known languages ancient or 
modern. That celebrated inscription 
now in the British Museum, found 
near Cortona, inthe Etruscan language, 
had nothing in it that we can discern 
of an Irish or monosyllabic cha- 
racter : it was an invocation to Vulcan 
to preserve the settlement from fire; 
and ran thus.—Arses . Vvrses . Seth- 
lans . Tephral . Apetermni . Pises- 
testu; i.e. Avertas ignem Vulcan in 
cinerem redigens, apud terminum pia- 
tus esto.* 

The Committee of the Irish Academy 
appear to have been aware of these as- 
sailable points in our author’s theory, 
and told Sir W, Betham, through their 
secretary, 


‘“‘ That they considered the alterations 





* Mrs, Gray’s Tour, &c. p. 491. 


made by him in the text of the Eugubian 
tables (especially in the division of the 
words), as altogether arbitrary and unau- 
thorised, and that the translation given, 
though composed of Irish roots, is not the 
Irish language of the present day, or any 
other period.’’ p. 52. 


Whether the objections we have felt 
ourselves constrained to notice shall be 
found fatal to the main points of our 
author’s theory, the discussions of fu- 
ture philologists will probably show. 
The merits and utility of Sir W. Be- 
tham’s volumes do not entirely depend 
onthese points : he has brought together 
into one focus a number of singularly 
curious objects and circumstances ; and 
if we take up the medium opinion, that 
he has confirmed the conjecture that 
Ireland, and indeed all Europe, had ex- 
tensive communication with Pheni- 
cian navigators, we shall probably at- 
tain the truth. 

( To be continued.) 


The Reconciler ; or, an attempt to ex- 
hibit in a somewhat new light the har- 
mony and the glory of the Divine 
Government, &c. By a Quadragene- 
rian in the Ministry. 

The object of this work is, in the 
author’s words, 


‘*To assist in removing the difficulties 
that naturally arise in thinking minds 
concerning grace and sin, the Divine 
government, and the Divine grace : show- 
ing how the operations of God, both in 
the one and in the other, are compatible; 
that it may reconcile apparently discordant 
Scriptures, particularly those addressed to 
the human will, and human ability, with 
those that relate to charity, merey, and 
efficacious grace; that it may shew the 
proper ground of the exhortations and ex- 
postulations of Scripture, and the consist- 
ency of those, as addressed to sinners, 
with man’s moral impotence, and God’s 
sovereign purpose; that it may prevent 
the sad abuse of those Scriptures which 
relate to God’s moral government of man, 
on the one hand, and those which relate to 
his dispensation of sovereign grace on the 
other ; by reason of the partial preference 
that is given by each party to one side of 
the question,’’ &c. 


It must be granted that this argu- 
ment is of the highest and most im- 
portant kind; and we think it has been 
treated by our author with knowledge, 
research, reasoning, and impartiality, 
The main object of the work, for we 
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have space enough only to give but a 
brief outline of the chief points on 
which the stress of the author’s expla- 
nation lies, is this, 


P. 2. ‘*Asto the apparent disagree- 
ment of divine truths, although the dis- 
agreement is but apparent, yet it is not 
every one who sees their compatibility. 
Such,}for instance, as these ; man’s free 
agency and responsibility with the sove- 
reignty of God’s grace: the equitable ad- 
ministration of the moral government of 
the world, under the law of works and 
the law of faith, with the sovereign mani- 
festation of the spirit to a chosen peculiar 
people. The universal benign aspect of 
the gospel, with its peculiar aspect. 
Sovereign election of some only, with the 
declarations of God’s benevolence and 
philanthropy to all; sovereign decrees, 
with the freedom of the human will; sove- 
reign decrees, with the freedom of hu- 
man agency; the conditional and there- 
fore contingent declarations and promises 
of Scripture, with the unconditional and 
active principles of God ; and the sincerity 
of the exhortations and expostulations of 
Holy Writ, with its declarations of man’s 
impotence.”’ 


Now it must be owned that these 
are the highest subjects on which the 
human intellect can be employed ; the 
most important on which the human 
mind can meditate; and such are the 
difficulties involved in them, that, after 
many a fearful but ineffectual struggle, 
both the intellect and mind have lain 
helpless and prostrate before them: 
the most conscientious, the most re- 
ligious, cannot discern the truth. 


*‘Some,”’ as our author says, ‘‘ take 


one side, and some another, and so become 
most injuriously partial in their view of 
Scripture doctrine,—this party contending 
earnestly for sovereign grace, while they 
neglect human duty and responsibility ; 
that party as warmly contending for hu- 
man duty and responsibility, while they 
neglect the duties of sovereign grace. 
Nor does the mischief end here: some 
who adopt that side of the question, the 
sovereignty of yrace, ever feel uneasy 
when the preacher, in the name of God, 
calls sinners to repentance, and to the 
obedience of faith ; particularly when he 
invites, and persuades, and urges them 
‘to choose life that they and their seed 
may live;’ while, on the other hand, the 
advocate of human duty and responsibility 
spurns at the doctrine of sovereign elec 

tion, and overpowering grace.”’ 


In the difficulties of these great 
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questions, our author confesses that 
he was for many years involved, but 
** by a clue originally afforded him by 
his much revered tutor, Dr. Edward 
Williams, and by Dr. Watts, in his 
‘Ruin and Recovery,’ and by his own 
serious investigation into the mind of 
the spirit, in the Word, he has been 
led forward through many a difficult 
path, to a state of light and enlarge- 
ment.” Agreeing, as we do, in much 
of the author’s argument, and in that 
part in which its main strength lies, 
believing, as we do, that it presents 
the most consistent-view of the Divine 
government, in those parts under dis- 
cussion, we shall do the author most 
justice, in giving his explanation of 
the object in his own clear and authen- 
tic language. 

‘«The object in this work is to shew 
that God, the ‘ great King,’ in his govern- 
ment of man, not only proceeds upon the 
principle of equity, but that hereby he 
designs to bear a testimony concerning 
himself and man respectively. That for 
this purpose his government is a govern- 
ment of probation, and that, being proba- 
tionary, it is never singly conditional in 
its form : a view of things which, it is pre- 
sumed, accounts not only for its universal 
aspect, but also for its appeal to the human 
will, and human agency. Moreover, that 
thus a testimony having been borne to the 
glory of God, and the confusion of man, 
God on a foresight of man’s guilt and 
stubbornness, as well under the Gospel as 
the Law, has taken dccasion to display his 
glory still further, by a superadded dis- 
pensation of sovereign goodness, as a 
gracious sovereign, in an election to 
mercy of such as he in his all-wise coun- 
cils thought proper ; yet, however, seeing 
this election, though sovereign and eternal, 
is on the supposition of foreseen unper- 
suadableness, and takes effect during the 
exertion of the universal administration of 
the Gospel, that it is not an election of 
exclusion, but of reservation, ‘keeping 
mercy for thousands,’ when all deserved 
to be cut off for their stubbornness. * * 
If the result of ¢rial be found to be un- 
persuadableness on the part of man, and 
man be brought in guilty and inexcusable, 
it is then easy to conceive how ‘man 
having done as he listed, God may do as 
he list,’ and say, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy ; I will yet keep 
mercy for thousands. And then we see 
that there arises a particular aspect upon 
the foreseen portion of the universal one, 
in which particular aspect the law is 
special, the election is according to God’s 
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will, the re-election is particular, the cal- 
ling is effectual, the new covenant is with 
the spiritual Israel alone, and the medi- 
ation and suretyship in such covenant, 
only for the Israel, and the promised in- 
heritance, the inheritance only for the 
saints. Thus we may see also why at 
the judgment day, although men have been 
judged according to the records in the 
book of the ‘law of works,’ and of the 
‘law of faith,’ there should be occasion 
for opening another book which is ‘the 
book of life.” 


Dr. Watts, in that work, “ The Ruin 

and Recovery of Mankind,” which 
our author took as the guiding clue 
through the difficulties of this great 
question, says, 
. P.19. ‘ Surely, if there can be a way 
found to reconcile these two doctrines of 
the absolute salvation of the elect, by the 
obedience, righteousness, and death of 
Christ procuring it for them, with all 
things necessary to the possession of it ; 
and also of the conditional salvation pro- 
vided for all mankind, and offered to them 
in the Gospel, through the all-sufficient 
and overflowing value of the obedience and 
sufferings of Christ, this will be the most 
fair, natural, and easy way of reconciling 
these different texts of Scripture, without 
any strain or torture put upon any of 
them.”’ 


Again, Dr. Watts says, 


‘¢ T have proved it pretty clear, at least 
to my own satisfaction, that the non-elect 
among men are not predestinated to eter- 
nal misery by any absolute act of repro- 
bation ; nor are they left in the state of 
fallen angels gr devils, for whom there is 
no Saviour appointed, and who cannot have 
any reasonable hope; but that there is a 
conditional salvation provided for all men, 
and offered to them in the Gospel.’’ 


Once more: 


‘« Since there are so many expressions of 
Scripture that give us reason to think that 
Christ lived and died in some respects as 
a common mediator of mankind, though 
with a peculiar regard to the elect, we 
think this doctrine of the extensive good- 
ness of God is a much more desirable opi- 
nion, and should be more cheerfully re- 
ceived by us, as it is so agreeable to our 
duty of charity to all men, and seems so 
necessary to us at present for vindicating 
the justice, goodness, and sincerity of 
God, in his transactions with mankind.” 


We have no room to go into our 
author’s historical proofs; or his infer- 
ences and reasonings on this subject, 
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which are carried through the volume 
in a manner that cannot fail deeply to 
interest all religious inquirers; and all 
we can do is to give the result of the 
inquiry, in the correctness of which 
we confess ourselves much to coin- 
cide; the other parts of the work we 
must leave totally untouched, except 
in recommending the volume to the at- 
tention of those who have leisure to 
pursue the inquiry. The view of 
things taken by the author silences, 
(to use his own language,) 

‘“* That objection of the Arminian 
which supposes that the Calvinistic theory 
is a theory of exclusion, for it involves in 
it, or admits, a provision for all, so that 
none are excluded but such as exclude 
themselves. It silences also that other 
objection, which supposes that the Calvi- 
nistic theory infringes on the liberty of 
the human will, for it leaves man at li- 
berty to choose the life or death, to the 
same extent as the Arminian maintains 
that liberty.”’ 

The author considers, in his third 
chapter, the mis-statements of the doc- 
trine of election, either as an election 
of believers, or of nations, and of these 
to religious privileges, or founded on 
a fore-sight of a good use of free will; 
and he agrees, in opposition to the doc- 
trine of Wesley, ‘‘ That the faith is 
consequent upon the election, or, that 
the election is ¢o faith. Faith is the 
gift of God, but the kindness to the 
person is prior to the bestowing of the 
gift.” After the correction of these 
mis-statements, the author brings for- 
ward more fully his explanation of the 
true doctrine of election, i. e. not an 
election of exclusion, but of reserva- 
tion, of relief, and of security. By the 
general administration of the Gospel, 
God has bound himself to give eternal 
life to as many as receive the Gospel, 
and all this without respect of persons : 
but it can be no infringement of his 
justice if, in adopting some further 
method of grace, he chooses who shall 
be the objects of his grace. The au- 
thor then shows that it is not an elec- 
tiou according to ‘‘ arbitrary caprice,” 
inconsistent with the human will, or 
without respect to human endeavour, 
He shows that it no way militates 
against the universal grace of the 
Gospel dispensation, or infringes upon 
the freedom of the human will. Elec- 
tion, the author considers, has respect 
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to the person chosen; predestination to 
the condition and end, or their relative 
state. With regard to the objection 
raised as to the election of the few, and 
the rejection of the many, we know 
that the “ regenerated people of God 
shall be as the host of Heaven, which 
cannot be numbered, and as the sand 
of the sea, which cannot be measured.”’ 
And they may consist of those whom 
God has chosen to come to him, by the 
regenerating influence of His holy 
spirit. Those that are called in suc- 
cessive generations from the Fall till 
now; and that great part of the 
human race that die in infancy; the 
** abounding of the grace,” and the 
** gift of righteousness,”’ availing for 
them. Hence, some have supposed 
that the number of the elect will 
ultimately be greatly superior to that 
of the non-elect: nay, that the num- 
ber of the last will be no more in pro- 
portion to the multitude of the saved, 
than will be the number of the ex- 
ecuted to those that die a natural 
death in a kingdom or state. Here 
we must break off; observing, that, 
though our view of the materials and 
progress of the reasoning in this 
work has been very short, and, com- 
pared to the abundance of matter, su- 
perficial, yet our estimate of its value, 
and of the agreement of its view with 
the truth of the Gospel, is very high, 
and we trust and think that it may 
form a guide and consolation to many 
in the search into the mysteries of 
their religious faith and trial. 


—— 





The New Testament. A Fac-simile Re- 
print of the celebrated Genevan Tes- 
tament, 1557, with the Marginal 
Annotations and References, the Ini- 
tial and other Wood-cuts, Prefaces 
and Index. fep. 8vo. pp. xxx. 910. 
WE are not aware of any collection 

of fac-simile reprints, and yet, although 

persons may affect to slight them 
singly, such an assemblage would be 
well worth possessing. Taken even 
singly, they have their use, not only 
as re- publications, but also as exercis- 
ing the ingenuity of engravers and 
printers. In this respect, the volume 


now lying before us is entitled to the 
greatest praise, for, as a specimen of 
imitative cytography and typography, 
it is really beautiful. 


Nor can we 
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better describe it than by copying the 
description which Dr. Cotton, in his 
List of English Translations of the 
Bible (Oxford, 1821), has given of the 
original edition. 


‘““New TEesTaAMENT. Geneva, 1557, 
12°, ‘ The Newe Testament of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, conferred diligently with 
the Greke, and best approved translations. 
With! the arguments, aswel before the 
chapters, as for every Boke and Epistle, 
also diversities of readings, and moste 
profitable annotations of all harde places: 
whereunto is added a copious table,’ Be- 
low is a neat wood-cut representing Time 
drawing Truth from a cave. Below is, 
‘ArGeEneva, printed by Conrad Badius, 
M.DLVII.’ On the reverse of the title is, 
* The order of the bookes of the New Tes- 
tament.” ‘An Epistle declaring that 
Christ is the end of the Lawe, by John 
Calvin,’ 8 leaves. ‘To the reader,’ 2 
leaves. ‘ The argument of the Gospel,’ 
lleaf. St. Matthew, &c. fol. j—cccxxx. 
The table and supputation of the years 
from Adam to Christ, fol. cecexxxi—ceccli. 
On the lastis, ‘ Prinrep sy Conrap Ba- 
DIUS, M.D.LVII. THIS X OF JUNE.’ On 
the reverse are the errata. The letter is 
a small beautiful Roman, the marginal 
notes in a smaller Roman; but the heads 
of chapters, and Scripture references, are 
in italics. The verses are divided by 
figures, as at present: and this is the first 
in which such a division occurs. A full 
page contains 37 lines.” (P. 138, Ap- 
pendix.) 

In the body of his elaborate work, 
Dr. Cotton terms it “ a beautiful and 
rare volume.” It is the more curious, 
because subsequent editions are not 
mere reprints, for, as he adds, ‘‘ the 
translation differs from that which 
three years afterwards was printed at 
the same place, together with the Old 
Testament.”” The Geneva, or Reform- 
ers’ Bible, as it is sometimes called, 
was printed there in 1560, concerning 
which, Dr. Cotton says in a note, 


‘The first edition of this version, which 
was for many years the most popular one 
in England, as its numerous editions may 
testify. After the appearance of King 
James’s translation, the use of it seems to 
have declined : yet a fondness for its notes 
still lingered; and we have several in- 
stances of their being attached to edi- 
tions of the royal translation, one of 
which kind was printed so lately as 1715.” 
(P. 14.) 


It is unnecessary, in this place, to 
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enter into the various questions arising 
out of this version of the Bible, or 
rather out of the annotations. They 
may be found in most works on 
English Biblical Literature, and also 
in Fuller’s Church History, and 
Vindication (in answer to Heylyn), 
in Neal’s History of the Puritans, and 
in Dr. (now Bishop) Short’s History 
of the Church of England. As the 
production of the English refugees 
at Geneva, during the reign of Queen 
Mary, it is closely linked to the events 
of the Reformation. Dr. Short 
considers that King James, in pro- 
nouncing it ‘‘the worst of all trans- 
lations,”” was overcome by his kingly 
prejudices, which were offended by 
the political bias of some of the notes 
to the Old Testament; ‘‘for it is 
certainly better than any before it.” 
(vol. ii. p. 72.) Even now it may be 
consulted with advantage, by students 
who like to refer to several trans- 
lations, when reading the original. 
Thus, for instance, the translation of 
2 Peter iii. 16, is remarkably clear: 
“Among which things some are 
harde to be understood;” which is 
clearer than our own, though that is 
not necessarily ambiguous. Much 
also may be learned from the language 
which it uses incidentally; as, for 
instance, in the table, or index, under 
the letter H., ‘‘ Hel... taken for the 
grave, Acts ii. 27and31.”* Tomake 
the reprint more exact, the typogra 
phical errors are retained in the body 
of the work, and the original ‘‘ fautes”’ 
are given at the end, as in the first 
edition. They are, however, so few, 
as to matter little, and their paucity 
is creditable to the press of Conrad 
Badius. 

It may be a mere conjecture, but 
we think that the wood-cut in the 
title-page had a remarkable effect. 
The book appeared in 1557, and two 
years after, when Queen Elizabeth 
passed through London from the Tower 
to her coronation, a pageant was 
erected in Cheapside, representing 
Time coming out of a cave, and lead- 
ing a person clothed in white silk, 
who represented Truth. The device 





* This passage furnishes a ready ex- 


planation of the words in the Creed,. 


** He descended into hell.’’ 
Gent. Maa, Vou. XIX. 
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was not absolutely a copy of the 
vignette, but the idea was the same, 
and was probably adopted from it with 
suitable additions. Mr. Horne, who 
mentions the pageant in his valuable 
Introduction (vol. ii. p. 234, ed. 4th), 
has not noticed the coincidence. 

Bishop Horsley has given a general 
opinion of the ‘‘notes and illus- 
trations” affixed to this version, which 
he says are ‘‘ very edifying, except 
that in many points they savour too 
much of Calvinism.” The political 
bias which appears in those on the 
Old Testament, is susceptible of the 
same apology as that learned prelate 
has so freely offered for some passages 
in Calvin’s Institutions and Com- 
mentary, in the Appendix to a Sermon 
on Romans xiii. 1, which he preached 
on January 30, 1793. 

It should be pointed out, that the 
notes on the New Testament are 
scarcer than those on the Old, as in 
some editions those of Beza have been 
substituted in their room, which is 
the case with Mr. Webster’s reprint 
of 1810, published with the title 
of “‘The Reformers’ Bible.” The 
dissertation on the Law and the 
Gospel, by Calvin, which is prefixed 
to the volume now before us, appeared 
also in French, in the New Testament 
printed at Caen in 1563, along with 
the notes of Marlozat, and probably 
in other editions. 

It remains to mention, that this 
beautiful volume is from the Biblical 
Repertory of Mr. Bagster, whose 
Polyglott Bible, together with various 
subsidiary publications, is so widely 
and deservedly celebrated. To the 
Biblical Scholar who prides himself 
on a number of versions, it is indis- 
pensable, unless he fortunately 
possesses the original, and even then, 
it is no unworthy companion of it, as 
a specimen of what may be effected, 
as a fac-simile. 


The Norfolk Topographer’s Manual. 
royal 8vo. 


THIS very handsome volume con- 
tains a fuller catalogue of what anti- 
quaries and artists have performed in 
illustration of the county of Norfolk, 
than it has hitherto been the good 
fortune of any other county to obtain. 
The county of a indeed, can boast 
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of a longer series of authors, whose 
works are usefully described in the 
Bibliotheca Cantiana of Mr. Russell 
Smith, a compilation which may pro- 
bably have led to the present, and 
which we should be glad to see con- 
tinued throughout the whole range of 
British Topography. The Norfolk 
Manual, however, presents to view so 
much more than a mere list of books, 
that it is deserving of particular at- 
tention; and, together with the very 
useful ‘‘ Norfolk Lists,”—of Members 
of Parliament, Sheriffs, and officials of 
all grades, (published in 1837,) this 
county is now uncommonly well pro- 
vided in manuals of reference. The 
catalogues of books and engravings 
contained in the present work were 
compiled by the late Mr. Samuel 
Woodward, author of “ Outlines of 
Norfolk Geology,’’ &c. and have been 
revised and augmented by W. C. 
Ewing, esq. 

We will make two observations on 
p. 4. 

1. Of Weever’s Monuments it is 
said, ‘This work contains a Descrip- 
tion of all the antient Funeral Monu- 


ments in the Diocese of Norwich.’” 


Old Weever has a reputation greater 
than he deserves: his church notes 
are exceedingly careless and inaccurate, 
as may be proved in almost any case 
where the monuments he describes are 
still existing. The diocese of Norwich 
furnished a large proportion of his 
book, but he surely by no means de- 
scribed all its funeral monuments. 

2. Respecting 

*¢ Norfolciani Bibliotheca ; 4to. 1681. 

‘¢ The Editor has never seen this work, 
but it stands in Heber’s Catalogue, part 
v. page 135.” 


we beg to remark that it was a 
Catalogue of the Duke of Norfolk’s 
library presented to the Royal Society ; 
and its real title is Bibliotheca Nor- 
folciana; sive Catalogus Librorum, &c. 
(see Watt’s Biblioth. Brit. vol. iv. art. 
Norfolk.) 

To Mr. Woodward’s work are added 
two Appendixes. The first, which 
occupies 216 pages, is a catalogue of 
the very numerous collection of draw- 
ings, prints, and deeds, formed for the 
illustration of the county history and 
antiquities, by Dawson Turner, esq. 

The second Appendix consists of 
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short notices of such of the contents 
of the Harleian, Cottonian, Lansdowne, 
and other manuscripts in the British 
Museum, as relate to Norfolk. This 
cannot fail to be useful; and to pro- 
mote further investigation. The know- 
ledge and experience of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and Sir Henry Ellis, have 
been contributed to render this part of 
the work more ample; and the latter 
has further supplied an account of 
such of the Norfolk Cartularies as are 
known to be in existence, with many 
valuable notes. 


“‘With these aids, it is confidently 
trusted that this volume will be found of 
material use to all who are interested in 
the investigation of Norfolk topography. 
It is published for the benefit of the widow 
of Mr. Woodward—a man who was at 
once most estimable in the various rela- 
tions of social life, and whose unwearied 
industry in the devotion of his talents to 
the elucidation, both of the Antiquities and 
the Geology of his native county, is de- 
serving of every eulogium.”’ 


We are glad to remark, in conclu- 
sion, that the topography of Norfolk 
has just received these accessions— 

The History, Antiquities, and Geolo- 
gy of Bacton: by the Rev. C. Green, 


‘of Bacton. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Castle and Priory of Castle-Acre, by 
the Rev. J. H. Bloom, B.A. Vicar of 
Castle-Acre and Newton. 8vo. 

The History and Antiquities of 
Foulsham. By the Rev. Thomas 
Quarles, M.A. small 8vo. 

And that a work on ‘‘ The Antiqui- 
ties of Lynn Regis,” is preparing for 
publication, by William Taylor, author 
of “* Annals of St Mary Overie,”’ &c. 
Encyclopedia Egyptiaca; or, a Dic- 

tionary of Egyptian Antiquities. 

No. I. By Thos. Jos. Pettigrew, 

F.R.S., &c. 


THIS work has been undertaken, we 
are told, at the suggestion and persua- 
sion of some of the most eminent of 
our Egyptian scholars and antiquaries, 
who have promised the author their aid 
in its prosecution. 

The continuance of the undertaking 
will, however, it appears, depend en- 
tirely on such support as may be de- 





rived from a sufficient number of sub- 


scribers ; we are therefore happy to ob- 
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serve some 150 names, of the most re- 
spectable and intelligent character, ap- 
pended to the present experimental 
number. 

The arrangement of the different 
matters explained is of course alpha- 
betical, and the whole is preceded bya 
preliminary historical sketch of ancient 
Egypt, which tells us that Ham, the 
son of Noah, was, according to the 
Scripture account, the first colonist of 
Egypt; but at the same time adds, 
that it has been demonstrated by a 
late authority, that Ham is the same 
appellation as Khemi or Khame, the 
meaning of which is black, in allusion 
to the colour of the soil; and the idea 
of an African origin for the Egyptians 
is now generally repudiated. 

Now, this statement, as it seems 
to be a deviation from the autho- 
rity of Scripture and former received 
accounts, requires, we think, some 
observation. The assertion of the 10th 
chapter of Genesis is very simple and 
express as regards the personality of 
Ham, the father of Cush, Mizraim, 
Phut, and Canaan. It is true, indeed, 
that Egypt was called by its ancient 
inhabitants Chemia, and by the Copts 
Chemi, but we apprehend that term to 
be altogether independent of any allu- 
sionto Ham. That the epithet was 
derived from the blackness of the 
Egyptian soil is an assertion as old as 
Plutarch, but by no means can we 
admit it to destroy, by any fanciful 
deductions, the personality of Ham as 
connected with the land of Egypt. 
The 78th Psalm, v. 51, says, that ‘‘God 
smote all the first born in Egypt ; the 
chief of their strength in the Taber- 
nacles of Ham.” Again, inthe 105th 
Psalm, v. 25. ‘‘ Israel also came into 
Egypt, and Jacob sojourned in the land 
of Ham.” V. 27. ‘‘They shewed signs 
among them and wonders in the land 
of Ham.” And surely, after having 
seen that Ham was a real person, not 
a property of colour, by his enumera- 
tion, among the descendants of Noah, 
it will be vain to contend that he is not 
designated in these passages, and that 
the term means nothing else but black. 
How clear is the definition of the 
learned Bishop Newton, who says, 
following the sure authority of revealed 
history, that Egypt is called Mizraim 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, and the land 
of Ham, from having been first in- 
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habited, after the deluge, by Noah’s 
youngest son Ham or Hammon, and 
by his son Misraim. We admit that 
there is no necessity to go further than 
this statement, and to make the Nu- 
bians the more ancient and the parent 
nation. 

The Greek name of Aiyunros New- 
ton seems disposed to solve as aa 
Cuphti, the land of Cuphti, but others 
have derived it from the Nile: thus 
Hesychius, Aiyurros 6 Newos 6 rorapos 
ag!’ of kai ) xopa amd Tav vewrepov 
Alyorros eékAn@n. Surely these clear 
and simple deductions were worthy of 
a passing notice by Mr. Pettigrew. 

We make these observations because 
we think it was incumbent on the in- 
telligent writer, in adopting a new 
explanation of the meaning of the land 
of Ham, to have noticed that opinion 
which had long been considered as 
settled by the most ancient and au- 
thentic historical authority which can 
be produced. 


‘‘The Geology of Egypt,’’ says Mr. 
Pettigrew, ‘‘ is highly deserving of atten- 
tion. From the mountains which con- 
stitute the boundaries of the valley of the 
Nile have been drawn the materials which 
form the temples, the tombs, the monu- 
ments, and statues of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. From Phil to Syene the Oriental 
granite, in its beautiful rose-coloured and 
other varieties, was obtaine ;d between 
Syene and Esneh, the sandstone, so com- 
mon in the slabs of the temples, was de- 
rived; whilst the northern or calcareous 
district, in which the tombs abound, ex- 
tended itself to the southernmost angle of 
the Delta. From these materials have 
the mighty Pyramids, and other astound- 
ing buildings and monuments, been fur- 
nished, which have almost defied ‘ the 
crumbling touches of time, and the misty 
vapourousness of oblivion.’ [There is 
some grandeur, but a quaintness almost 
absurd in this quotation.] The dryness of 
the atmosphere (of Egypt) is so great that 
many of the monuments preserve a fresh- 
ness as if but recently executed.” 


The astonishing retention of the vital 
principle of seeds deposited with mum- 
mies is mentioned, three instances of 
which Mr. Pettigrew says he can attest. 
Wheat, preserved with a mummy, 
when sown, after a lapse of 3,000 
years, came up and grew, much 
bearded and full-eared, the true Triti- 
cum Compositum, and resembled the 
wheat of Heshbron, described by Capt. 
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Irby and Capt. Mangles in their Travels 
in Egypt, Nubia, &c. in 1817 and 1818. 
Mr. Pettigrew considers that the reten- 
tion of vitality, after a lapse of so many 
centuries, was owing to the entire ex- 
clusion of air and moisture, those 
grand agents in decomposition—for 
our all-observant poet tells us that 

*€ Water drops have worn the stones of Troy.” 


We confess we have ourselves been 
somewhat sceptical about the sprout- 
ing of the corn of Misraim’s land, 
preserved through countless ages, 
but Mr. Pettigrew’s experience goes 
far to remove our doubts. We shall 
await, with much interest, the con- 
tinuation of this undertaking, for 
which the studies of the author have 
so well qualified him, and shall then 
be happy to resume our notice. 


Outline of the Laws of Thought. 


THIS work, though in the outward 
dress of a modest duodecimo, is an 
undeniable evidence of extensive read- 
ing, great power of systematic arrange- 
ment, and real depth of thought. So 
much gratification have we received 
from a very careful perusal of it, that 
we will not trust ourselves further to 
speak of its merits, lest enthusiastic 
approbation of a logical work should 
seem to betray a want of the soberness 
of mind necessary towards forming 
a correct estimate of such a production. 
We will but give an extract from the 
Introduction; and this we imagine 
must go far towards drawing attention 
to the strong food contained in the 
esoteric portion of the volume. 

“We define Logic to be a science of 
the necessary laws of thinking, or in more 
obscure phrase, a science of the form of 
thought. And now what is the ‘form of 
thought ?’ Let us first endeavour to 
frame a consistent explanation of the word 
form, and then to show on what foun- 
dation, amidst a chaos of materials stored 
up in the writings of philosophers and 
those who ape them, the explanation 
rests. The word is used in three distinct 
but cognate senses: it is, 1, a law or 
an idea; the latter being the former 
transferred to a thinking subject, for 
‘that which contemplated objectively 
(that is, as existing externally to the mind) 
we call a law; the same contemplated 
subjectively (that is, as existing in a 
subject or mind) is an idea.’ Hence 
Plato often names ideas, laws; and Lorg 
Bacon, the British Plato, describes t} 
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laws of the material universe as ideas in 
nature. ‘Quod in natura naturata Lex, 
in natura naturante idea dicitur.’"* Flame, 
heated metal, boiling water, the rays of 
the sun, all rank under one common form 
(that is, law,) of heat namely: by which 
is meant that they, all and each, contain 
whatever is essentialto heat. Lead, gold, 
vermilion, stones, and (in a greater or less 
degree) all sensible substances whatever, 
possess gravitation; gravitation then is 
their form—the law under which they 
all come, the condition with which they 
all comply. By virtue of this form they 
are—not bodies indeed—but gravitating- 
bodies; in other words, if that form or 
law were removed, their existence as to 
that nature or property would terminate. 
Now, how does every one of the given 
instances come under the forms, heat 
and gravitation? By something contained 
within itself—by its embodying the law or 
definition : that which comes under the 
form of weight, must possess weight, 
must have within it all that the definition 
of weight demands. And hence we may 
trace the second meaning of the word 
form; it is that part of any object 
through which it ranks under a given law. 
Every fresh representation (for we are 
considering the question with reference 
to the thinking subject,) to which the 
mind is directed, is referred to different 
laws, called forms, by virtue of various 
qualities within itself, each of which is 
termed, metonymically, and with respect 
to the law under which it is the means 
of ranking the representation, its form. 
For example, let a man examine a stone, 
and the intellect will forthwith, and with 
the greatest rapidity, proceed to class the 
representation of that stone afforded by 
the senses, under the various forms of 
colour, figure, size, weight, temperature, 
&c.: and with reference to the form, say, 
of weight, the weight of the object would 
be its form (sensu secundo), with reference 
to the form (sensu primo) of colour, 
the colour of the object would be its form. 
So that that which in the object, when 
viewed with relation to one law or form, 
is its form (sensu secundo), is notits form 
when the object is viewed in relation to 
another. Now, the matter of any re- 
presentation is that part of it which, with 
reference to any given law, is non-formal. 
Thus in our stone, the weight, size, tem- 
perature are part of the matter, as far as 
the law of colour is concerned, for they all 
are non-formal, and the colour of the stone 
aloneisformal. The matter is that which, 
when added to the form (sensu secundo), 
gives it extraneity—outness—and makes it 
exist as a fact ; for without somewhat more 
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than the mere form, there can be no in- 
stance of a law, an instance being the pre- 
sence of the law in an object capable of 
containing it, and thus pre-supposing two 
things, the law and the capable object, 
whereof we term one the form (sensu 
secundo), and the other the matter. For 
example, triangle may be conceived by 
means of its own form or definition alone, 
but it must have a material part, it must 
become a triangle of lines, or stone, or 
wood, as the sole condition of its external 
existence. Where no separation, according 
to some law or other, of a representation 
into its formal and material parts takes 
place, there must be total ignorance of the 
object represented: the representation 
must remain obscure, in which case it can 
never amount to a cognition, The ab- 
solutely material part of a cognition will 
be that which remains unknown after it 
has been brought under as many forms as 
the operating intellect can reduce it to; 
that which is non-formal throughout, and 
never becomes the condition of the cog- 
nitions ranking underalaw. Forms have 
a triple mode of existence: they exist in 
the divine mind as ideas, and are the 
archetypes of creation ; they exist as em- 
bodied in instances, in which mode they 
are laws; they exist lastly in the human 
mind as ideas: thus they precede creation, 
they are in it, they succeed it. 

‘There is yet a third sense of the word 
form ; as it denotes the law, so by an easy 
transition it denotes the genus or class of 
instances, brought together and cemented 
by the law. Thus, to speak of the form 
of ‘ animal,’ may mean, first the law or 
definition .of animal in general, inde- 
pendent of all application to instances ; 
secondly, the part of any given animal by 
which it comes under the law, and is what 
it is; thirdly and lastly, the class of 
animals in general, formed by the law.” 


After thus propounding the doctrine 
of forms, the author vindicates his uses 
of the word by a goodly array of pas- 
sages from Plato, Lord Bacon, and 
others of eminence. The other dis- 
tinctive portions of the work appear to 
be the rejection of modality as a form 
of judgments, and the grounds of such 
rejection; a theory of judgments of 
substitution, and an elaborate doctrine 
of immediate consequence. But in- 
deed the whole doctrine of syllogism is 
more compactly enunciated, and con- 
sistently expounded, than we have ever 
seen it before. We give the work our 
heartiest recommendation. 


—_—_eo oe 
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Attica and Athens: an Inquiry into the 
Civil, Moral, and Religious Institu- 
tions of the Inhabitants, the Rise and 
Decline of the Athenian Power, and 
the Topography and Chorography of 
ancient Attica and Athens. Trans- 
lated from the German of K. O. 
Miiller, Grotefend, and others. By 
John Ingram Lockhart, F.R.A.S. 


THE little work before usis evidently 
the version of a good German scholar 
of several treatises in that language, 
illustrating with interesting particu- 
larity the topography of Attica. Of 
these the work of Miiller is of course 
the most important. 

He tells us that the heart of Attica 
is formed of a ridge of mountains 
running southward, from the Boeotian 
Citheron, and has nearly the same 
direction as most of the Islands and 
Capes of the Aigean sea. These 
mountains he describes with much 
local minuteness, and the streams and 
rivers to which they give rise. 


‘* On either side of the chief mountains, 
but particularly on the western, are fine 
plains, through which the mountain streams 
have a regular course, and become small 
rivers. The most considerable plain lies 
between the Hymettus and Corydallus, 
in which the city of Athens itself is situate, 
called rd mediov, also Cecropia. In this 
valley the olive-tree thrived and agriculture 
prospered.”’ 


Through this tract of country flowthe 
Ilissus and Cephissus; the source of 
the former is in mount Hymettus. 
The level part of Marathon is formed 
in a deep defile between the mountains, 
which opens to a plain five English 
miles long and two broad; this was 
the immortal field of Marathon. 


‘* The great tumulus of the Athenians, 
twenty-five feet high, a sodvavdpioy, 
on which stood a stele or column with the 
names of the fallen warriors inscribed 
on it, has lately been opened by Fauvel, 
but he found very little else but arrow- 
points made of stone. There yet remain 
the bases of two monuments of Pentelic 
marble, those of Echetleus and Miltiades. 


Were not these arrow-heads Persian, 
and deposited in the mound as trophies 
of victory? 

The Hymettus ang Pentelicus afford 
excellent marble ; from the last-namea 
mountain, especially, was quarried 
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the fine kinds used in Grecian archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The finest 
potters’ clay was brought from the 
promontory Colias, of which the 
earthenware vessels were manu- 
factured, coloured red with vermilion. 
This species of pottery, commonly 
known as Samian, of which so many 
relics are found in Roman localities 
at the present day, and which the 
Romans valued in the same proportion 
as we in modern days esteem genuine 
China vessels, was doubtless first 
manufactured in Greece. The potteries 
of the island of Samos gave to these 
esteemed fictile vessels their popular 
name, 

The metallic riches of Attica were 
great; mines of silver, of lead, and of 
quicksilver, abounded, together with 
many valuable veins of ochreous com- 
pounds of iron, such as that splendid 
yellow dye called the Attic Sil. The 
silver mines were, even previous to the 
time of Themistocles, and up to 
that of Xenophon, very profitable to 
individuals. 


‘* As early, however, as in the time of 
Philip, the richest ores were exhausted, 
and in the first century of the Christian 
era those veins which were at first so 
valuable entirely failed. When the mine 
country of Attica was appropriated to 
make Athens the grand emporium and 
seat of polite learning, the nature of 
its vegetable productions may be 
said to have had a vast influence on the 
mode of life, and even the dispositions 
of the Athenians. Attica had not the rich 
black wheat-bearing soil of Boeotia, which 
the streams had washed down as silt from 
the basin of the Lake Copais, nor that 
damp heavy atmosphere which caused the 
country of Thebes to appear an ever- 
verdant garden ; consequently, it neither 
produced those square-built and powerful 
athlete, the beau ideal of the Beotian 
Hercules, but her inhabitants were of 
a more slender make, with minds more 
refined, and dispositions more excitable.” 


The genial climate of Attica pro- 


. duced the finest figs and olives ; even 


to this day, there are extensive woods 
of wild olive-trees on the Cephissus. 
The Goddess Athena herself was the 
tutelary patroness of this tree. 
Demeter, the Ceres of the Greeks, 
protected the fig. There was a sacred 
fig-tree at Eleusis, from which that part 
of the suburbs of Athens on the holy 





road to Eleusis, was called ‘lepa ouxij. 
The wine of Attica was not remark- 
able ; the vine-growers of Athmonon 
were considered very skilful. The 
forests on the mountains not being 
duly preserved, there was a scarcity 
of ship timber. The honey of Attica 
was celebrated for its fine flavour, the 
bees collecting it from the fragrant 
herbs, the heaths, and thyme of 
Hymettus. Among the animals of 
Attica, may be enumerated the moun- 
tain goat, and a fine breed of sheep 
which.cropped the mountain herbage. 
In Attica at this day there are about 
60,000 sheep, and 100,000 goats. 
Every winter, numerous flocks descend 
from the mountains of Thessaly, to 
graze in the valleys. Horses were 
rare in Attica, for the hill country had 
no rich pasture to support them ; asses 
and mules were numerous. The sea 
was very productive of fish, particu- 
larly of Pelamydes, a sort of tunny ; 
partridges and arrayjy, a species of 
woodcock, were particularly dis- 
tinguished. It is curious to remark, 
by the way, that our old London to- 
pographer Fitzstephen mentions the 
Attagen Ionicum as one of the dainties 
of the cooks’ shops in Eastcheap. 

The wild boar and bear were hunted 
on the Parnes, and the slayer of a 
wolf was rewarded with five drachmas; 
but, asthe animal was sacred to Apollo, 
he was obliged to erect a tumulus over 
its remains. All who have seen the 
sun declining behind the mountain 
ranges in South Wales, will remember 
the bright cerulean hues and purple 
tinges reflected from those heights, 
and may have some idea of the rich 
colours which are spread over the 
mountains of Attica. 


‘¢ Travellers admire the gentle elevation 
of the lines which form the contour of the 
mountains, which, seen through a clear 
and transparent atmosphere, assume the 
most brilliant and glowing colours. The 
Hymettus has been very properly termed 
by an ancient poet the purple-coloured, 
because, when viewed from Athens, about 
an hour before sunset, it appears of such 
a deep purple hue as in a painting would 
seem exaggerated. The sky which per- 
vades Attica and the Islands of the Agean 
sea reflects every object seen through it 
with a double lustre, life, and freshness ; 
to this is owing the preservation of those 
masterpieces of ancient art which have 
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been destroyed [defaced ?] by barbarians, 
and which may be seen with great clear- 
ness at a vast distance.” 


The author next enters upon the 
definition of the special topography of 
Attica, and describes the limits of the 
several demi or boroughs, with as much 
accuracy as a compiler of details for 
the Reform Bill. Every Attic citizen 
was a member of some demus, and en- 
tered in its register. The Ajwor, town- 
ships or boroughs, with distinct juris- 
dictions, were separated from each 
other by boundary stones, and existed 
in Attica from the earliest times. That 
the city of Athens did not form a demus 
may be gathered from the fact that it 
was composed only by the junction of 
several demi, and from the circum- 
stance that the Athenians lived mostly 
in the country. The inhabitants of a 
demus, when incorporated in a city, 
brought with them its rural names, 
and imposed them on streets and dis- 
tricts. The phyle were larger divisions 
or districts divided into demi, just as 
our counties into parishes. 

Our attention is next turned, by 
Kanngiesser, to the topography of 
Athens, and his observations are fol- 
lowed by those of Grotefend and Von 
Hammer. He enumerates the writers 
who have illustrated it, ancient and 
modern, Heliodorus, Pausanias, Pole- 
mon, Fanelli, Chandler, Le Roy, 
Whgeler, Spon, le Roy, Stuart, &c. 
The renowned Acropolis was wholly 
sacred and consecrated to the Gods. 
There, among numerous other edifices, 
were the Parthenon, the Propylea, the 
Templeof Polias, andthe colossalstatue 
of Athena, by Phidias, The rockycita- 
del, strong even by nature, was fortified 
on its north side, at an early period, by 
the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, but Cimon 
first completed the work, and carried 
the wall round the south side....... : 
The longest ascent to the Acropolis 
was decorated under the administra- 
tion of Pericles with a magnificent 
flight of steps, and the splendid Propy- 
lxa. The architect was Mnesicles, and 
the building was commenced in the 
Archonship of Euthymenes, in the 4th 
year of the 85th Olympiad, and finished 
in five years, at the expence of 2012 
talents. 

The ascent was so formed that there 
were steps only on either side, that 
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the processions, together with the oxen 
for the sacrifice, might ascend (the 
acclivity) between them without any 
interruption. From the prostylon on 
the east side you entered the cella, 
then into the opisthodon, where were 
preserved the rich ornaments of the 
temple, and the state treasures ; last 
of all into the hinder prostylon. This 
magnificent building, called, from the 
width of the topmost step, Hecatopedon, 
was built by Callicrates, Ichnus, and 
Carpion. It was commenced in the 
first year of the 83rd Olympiad, and 
finished in the 85th, when Phidias 
erected therein the magnificent colossal 
statue of Athena. In the sequel it is 
affirmed that Athena was a Pelasgian 
goddess, and Athens originally in- 
habited by Pelasgians, and that the 
most ancient Athenians were of Thra- 
cian descent, and, more remotely, of 
Asiatic origin. From the religious 
connexion of Attica with the interior 
of Asia, it may be comprehended, it is 
said, why Athena in the Parthenon had 
a sphinx on the top of her helmet, anda 
griffin on each side. The similarity of 
these griffins and sphinxes with those 
of Persia, betray an Hyperborean origin 
for Athena, and this leads to a con- 
nexion with the Indians. Yet when 
we are a few lines before told that, 
after the Greeks had become acquainted 
with those wholesale dealers in idols, 
the Egyptians, they are supposed to 
have borrowed many of their customs 
from them, we may well suppose that 
these chimeras were among some of 
their imported articles. Weare, how- 
ever, far from repudiating the idea of 
some remote Asiatic origin for the 
aborigines of Greece, and commixture 
with Pelasgic tribes. 

The following observation on the 
derivation of the term Athena, must 
not be unnoticed; it appears to us as 
original as it is fortunate. 

‘¢ It is very astonishing that no one has 
yet noticed the analogy between the names 
of the two peninsulas of Macedonia; that 
of Pallene with the giant Pallas, and of 
Acte with the mountain Athos, since the 
name of Pallas bears the same relation 
with Pallene as Athos (for Atheos) to 
Athene, and this analogy of names shows 
us the route by which the worship of 
Pallas Athena came into Attica.” Grote- 
fend. 


Of the destinies of the city in the later 
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ages, a few notes may be acceptable: 
A.D. 400, it was taken possession of by 
Alaric, King of the Western Goths ; 
and little is known of its history till 
A.D. 1204, when Baldwin, Earl of 
Flanders, became Emperor of Con- 
stantinople ; he gave Thessalonica and 
the Morea to Boniface, Marquis of 
Montserrat, who took the city of 
Athens. Afterwards it came into the 
hands of the Earls of France, Savoy, 
and Arragon, and last of all into the 
Acciaioli family, until it was taken by 
the Turks under Mohammed II. In 
1687 it was retaken by Count Ko- 
ningsmark, under the Venetian Ge- 
neral Morosini. During the siege 
the well-known accident occured so de- 
structive of the incomparable remains 
of Grecian art—a powder magazine in 
the citadel wasfiredby a Venetian bomb, 
and the temple of Victory, and the Par- 
thenon, reduced to shattered ruins by 


the explosion, yet maintaining their 
beautiful symmetrical character, even 
in the last vestiges of their existence, 
We have shewn, by the above rapid 
sketch, something of the quality of this 
useful little volume, which will become, 
we think, a manual reference for every 
student in Greek literature. Very 
clever lithograph copies of Miiller’s 
Map of Attica, and Plan of Ancient 
Athens, are appended to the work, 
and every lover of the heroic ages, and 
of Grecian story, will thank Mr. Lock- 
hart for the neat and elegant manner 
in which he has edited these hand- 
books, for the history and topography 
of the most important district of an- 
cient Greece. 

“Great source of science! whose immortal 

name 
Stands foremost in the glorious roll of fame.” 





The History and Antiquities of Foulsham 
in Norfolk. By the Rev. Thomas Quarles, 
M.A. R.N. Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Morton. Small 8vo. pp. 164.— 
Foulsham is a small market town, of little 
more than 1000 inhabitants, scarcely 
known to fame, and which has been the 
scene of no memorable events, excepting 
a great fire in the year 1770, which de- 
stroyed (or very materially injured) the 
church and fourteen houses. From such 
a subject we cannot extract matters of 
general interest ; but we can sincerely 
say that we have never seen the history 
of a parish more completely and sensibly 
worked out, and the author has amply 
merited the thanks of the local com- 
munity. There is one portion of the 
book, however, which deserves to be more 
generally regarded. It contains a memoir 
of Major-General Philip Skippon, one 
of the soldiers of fortune who flourished 
in the armies of the Commonwealth, and 
this part of the work will be found as 
carefully and elaborately executed as the 
rest. We have only one fault to find,— 
that there is no index, which should never 
be wanting in books of this kind. 





The Classical Pronunciation of Proper 
Names. By Thomas Swinburne Carr, 
King’s College School, London. 12mo. 
—This work appears to us, to be 
compiled with great industry, and on 
sound critical principles. It must be 
highly useful to seri studiorum, and 
readers of ancient history ; and, we should 


think, would be well worth its room in 
the school-desk of the classical master. 





Elements of Latin Hewxameters and 
Pentameters. By the Rev. Robert Bland. 
12mo.—As the edition before us is 
the sixteenth, we think it only neces- 
sary to inform our readers, that it has 
been revised and corrected by Mr. Giles 
of Windlesham. 





The Classified Spelling Book, with De- 
Jinitions and Explanations. 12mo. 1842,.— 
A very good elementary book of a very 
good system of teaching, and one which 
we should recommend supporters and in- 
spectors of infant schools to put into the 
hands of their teachers. Is the author 
right (p. 110), in classing hares and 
squirrels among ruminant animals ? 

While thus speaking of infant schools, 
with which we believe many of our clerical 
readers are connected, we cannot forbear 
telling them of what we should think 
a good mode of teaching children the 
alphabet, lately tried by an acquaintance 
of ours. He had made a set of wooden 
pins, with one letter on the end of each, 
so that when any convenient number of 
them were set up on their opposite ends, 
they might afford a game to a small class 
of children, who knocked them down with 
balls, with the condition, that no fallen 
pin should be counted, till the little 
player should tell the name of its letter. 





Fractional Arithmetic reviewed, and 
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practically exemplified. By E. Clifford, 
Professor of Mathematics, &c. 12mo. 
—Mr. Clifford, in his introductions 
to the rules, leads his readers up to a 
comprehension of them by so connected 
and full a train of reasoning, that, for 
the more mature student who may find 
it necessary to qualify himself in fractional 
arithmetic, for a mathematical examina- 
tion or profession, or for the prosecution 
of a mathematical branch of science, with- 
out a master, we think this work one 
of the best we have seen. It has a good 
set of practical examples. 





Elements of Astronomy ; adapted for 
private instruction, and use in schools. 
By Hugo Reid, Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, 12mo. 1842.—We think this 
a most discreetly compiled little work, 
from which a student, with a little thought, 
and, if he is lucky enough to have it, 
a little geometry, may, in avery short 
time, acquire such a share of astronomical 
science as must give him great satis- 
faction. It is illustrated by some well- 
engraved diagrams on wood, and explains, 
in a neat and intelligible mode, not only 
the more easily understood subjects of 
such an elementary treatise, but the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, nutation, the 
equation of time, and the crowning proof 
of the motion of the earth round the sun, 
the aberration of light. 

Could not the author give a familiar 
demonstration of some of Kepler’s laws ? 
The first is very intelligibly demonstrated 
in ‘* Whiston’s Newton’s Philosophy,” 
London, 1716. 





A Catechism of Astronomy. By Hugo 
Reid.—This little work is compiled mostly 
from the former one, and, therefore, the 
worse for not having been written. 

A general and practical system of 
teaching and learning Languages. By 
C. Le Vert.—Mr. Le Vert, who is a 
teacher of the French language, has, 
in this work, embodied his opinions of 
the best method of teaching. We think 
that they are, in the main, very sound; 
but such as most teachers have already 
conceived from their own experience. 
We cannot however promise him, that 
our schoolmistresses and governesses will 
read far beyond his 69th page, where, 
after allowing, ‘‘ that, in early teaching, 
well-informed women have a great advan- 
tage over us,’’ he says; ‘‘ Let it not be 
overlooked, however, that we speak of 
women of sense, well-informed, and ac- 
customed to teaching ; a thing not quite so 
frequently found as one might suppose.” 
He fires, as we think, a needless shot 
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at the stern of the already sinkin, 
‘¢ Hamiltonian system,” and an ineffec 
one at the yet unshaken fortress of the 
dead languages; telling us—with what 
truth we have no room to show—that 
all Greek and Latin authors that are of 
any importance have been translated, 
and that the Greeks studied no language 
but their own. 

Let those who are fond of shewing their 
acquisition of a few French phrases, learn 
what a low estimate of English they are 
teaching their neighbours to make. In 
speaking of the qualities of French, the 
author says (in p. 100), ‘‘ you constantly 
find in the works written in other 
languages, or in familiar conversation, 
expressions like these—‘as the French 
express it,’ or ‘as they say in French,’ 
an idiom of course being given at the same 
time. Now the French language has no 
need of such assistance ; it finds sufficient 
resources in its own idioms, to express 
everything with precision, elegance, and 
force.” 





A Catechism of Geology. By James 
Nichol.—A very good work, of a rather 
objectionable form, the catechetical. 





A few Words of Advice to Cadets, and 
other young persons proceeding to India, 
By Henry Kerr, a retired Officer in the 
H. E.1I. Company’s Military Service; and 
Sormerly Commandant of Gentlemen Ca- 
dets in Fort William, Calcutta. 12m0o.— 
A fund of wholesome counsel and useful 
information, from a manly and experienced 
mind, and a book of which, with its ap- 
pendix of forms and regulations as to the 
Honourable Company’s educational in- 
stitutions and service, every cadet must 
feel the need. 

What does the author mean when he 
says, in p. 17, ‘‘ Be very careful in en- 
gaging servants, and more particularly 
avoid those who speak English.” Are 
we to understand that the English lan- 
guage has been in India what, to our 
shame, it seems to have been in some other 
parts of the world, the vehicle of de- 
moralization ? 





Outlines of Turkish Grammar, - By 
John Reid.—This very small work gives 
an excellent peep-show view of the Turkish 
language, and though it may not super- 
sede the diorama f a large grammar, is a 
good introduction iv it. Being written in 
the Roman letter, it cannot well give its 
readers either the sound or quantity of 
the Turkish vowels. The a’s in baba, 
(p. 12) a father, and adam, a man, would 
all be likely to be pronounced short by an 
English reader. 
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The Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as 
used in the College at Eton. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D. F.R.S. &e.— 
All Englishmen owe Dr. Bosworth their 
gratitude for his valuable labours in Anglo- 
Saxon. The work before us, as we are 
told in the title-page, is ‘‘intended to 
combine the advantages of modern gram- 
mars with the justly-esteemed and well- 
established Eton plan,’’ and we think that 
the editor has, so far as it was possible, 
realised his intention. It has the Eton 
Latin text with English foot-notes, and 
we do not think it a disparagement toa 
work written confessedly on the Eton 
plan, to say that we prefer an English 
Greek grammar, as we would shew a child 
a picture rather through glass than horn, 
or that we think Thiersch’s system of the 
Greek verb more philosophical and easy 
than the Eton one. We have found that 
a pupil learns more readily the charac- 
teristic letters or distinctions of the con- 
jugations from being told that the charac- 
teristics of the first are lip articulations, of 
the second throat ones, of the third 
palatals, of the fourth sibilants, of the 
fifth liquids, and of the sixth vowels. We 
cannot, for an instant, receive the doc- 
trine of the note on accent, p. 3, where 
we are told that ‘‘ In Greek, the syllable 
which has the accent is not necessarily 
marked by a stress of the voice. The 
Greek accent only implies that the voice, 
on that syllable, is to take an upward or 
downward tone.’”? We contend that the 
Greek accent rdvos, (from reivw, to 
strain,) marked the strain of the voice, or 
emphasis, which we call accent ; (ri parny 
teivovot Boav ; Eurip. Med. 204.) and we 
know, from many trustworthy witnesses, 
that the acute accent, or emphasis, as still 
heard in modern Greek, coincides with 
the acute accent of our Greek grammars ; 
and we believe that the two clauses which 
we have quoted from the grammar before 
us contradict each other, as no voice 
could lay the emphasis on the syllable ron, 
in rumrropevny,* and then become “ ele- 
vated or sharpened on the syllable ¢y,’’ 
without being felt by any perfect ears to 
make the syllable €v more emphatical than 
the former one, and consequently the em- 
phatical syllable of the word. 

Elements of Geometry: consisting of 
the first four and the sixth books of Euclid. 
For the use of the Royal Military Col- 
lege. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and 
R.A.S, Professor of Mathematics, &c. in 





* A typographical error seems to have 
escaped the editor in this word in the 
note. 
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the Institution.—This is the second volume 
of a new course of text-books for the use 
of Sandhurst College ; and, notwithstand- 
ing our lingering fondness for our old 
friend Hutton, with his short tracts on 
geometry, and the mixed mathematics, 
and his fluxional notation, we are bound 
to say that, from the ability with which 
this volume is executed, we think the 
whole course will be an excellent one. 

The author has given a useful tract on 
geometry on the ground ; and, in his pro- 
positions of the circle and solids of revo- 
lution, has made much use of the method 
of exhaustions, which, however, in the 
demonstration of the proposition that ‘* A 
sphere is equivalent to two thirds of the 
cylinder described about it,’’? does not 
seem to us more satisfactory than the 
shorter, if not neater, method by which 
Hutton solves the same thereon. 


On the Sufficiency of the Parochial 
System without a Poor Law. By T. 
Chalmers, D.D.—The question agitated 
in this work is one merely of fact, and 
which fact, from circumstances, there is no 
impossibility of establishing : seeing that a 
Poor Law exists in England and Wales, 
one has been established in Ireland, and 
there is none in Scotland. Now a com- 
parison of the relative state of the poor in 
these different countries, would go far in 
enabling the enquirer to come to a satis- 
factory opinion on the subject; the two 
leading questions being, 1. in which coun- 
try is the average condition of the labour- 
ing classes most satisfactory? 2. in-which 
country is the pauper and destitute class 
more certainly kept from utter destitution? 
3. what system provides best for occasional 
seasons of deficient supply ? Then, taking 
into consideration the differences that 
exist in wealth, population, habits of life, 
&c. between the two countries, it might 
be asked whether the system that answered 
(if it did answer) in one country, could 
be advantageously introduced into another? 
If in case of extreme necessity the Scotch 
appeal to the humane generosity of the 
English, and to the assistance of their 
wealth, we must look on that appeal as an 
acknowledgment of some deficiency in 
their own law of relief. The subject is 
canvassed fully, if not satisfactorily, by 
Dr. Chalmers, in the present work; and 
many important facts, many correct in- 
ferences, many ingenious statements, and 
many truly religious and excellent senti- 
ments, and many sound principles, are to 
be discovered in his work: but we still 
withhold our conviction of the success 
of his vindication of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 
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A Selection of rare and curious Fishes 
Sound on the Coast of Ceylon, &c. By J. 
W. Bennett, Eeq. F.L.8S. 3d Ed. 4to. 
Nos. I.jto X. (Printed for the Author.)— 
This work is really all that such a work 
could be, whether we regard the extreme 
beauty and finish of the plates, and the 
splendour of the colours, or the faithful- 
ness of the delineations, and the scientific 
accuracy of the descriptions. Mr. Bennett 
has shown himself alike an able draftsman, 
and an accomplished naturalist. The work 
is quite fit to rank with Mr. Gould’s 
birds, or any of the costliest works on na- 
tural history which we possess. This work 
was originally dedicated by permission 
to George the Fourth, a permission, Mr. 
Bennett observes, highly gratifying to his 
feelings, who had served his Majesty and 
the country twenty-two years in civil and 
military situations: and, we may add, 
whose activity, ability, and zeal, should 
have been estimated at a higher value by 
the government; how they have been 
overlooked, we cannot say, but we are 
sure that a person of his attainments and 
industry would have conferred honour on 
any appointment. Mr. Bennett has also 
published the first number of ‘‘ A Selec- 
tion of rare and curious Fruits in Ceylon, 
from drawings made in the Island, and 
etched from Nature ;’’ a work of equal 
beauty with the former. The number 
contains, l. Citrus Tuberoides. 2. Ana- 
cardium Occidentale, the Cachew Nut. 
3. Eugenia Malaccensis. We extract as a 
specimen, alittle abridged, Mr. Bennett’s 
account of the Cachew Nut Tree (Ana- 
cardium.) 

‘« This tree is indigenous, and only to 
be seen in a wild state, although very 
worthy of being cultivated for the valua- 
ble properties it possesses. Its astringent 
bark contains a great proportion of tan- 
nin, and yields a beautifully transparent 
gum in large masses from its trunk and 
branches. In the year 1828 I sent about 
fifty pounds weight of it to the firm of 
Messrs. Musket and Young, of Colombo, 
for the purpose of being submitted to 
manufacturers at home; and the answer 


was, that there was a superabundance of; 


gum-senegal in the market; but that, in 
time of war, this might be employed to 
great advantage as a substitute for dying 
silk, and also to most of the purposes for 
which gum-arabic (Mimosa Nilotica) is 
applied. The gum-senegal is generally 
believed to be produced by a species of 
mimosa, called Mimosa Senegal. The gum 
from the Anacardium is very different, 
and of a far superior quality. The fruit 
has an unpleasant smell, which some 
people assimilate to garlic. Some of the 
old Dutch families at Ceylon manufac- 


tured a superior wine and spirit from the 
cachew apple, and they preferred it as a 
liquor, but not for diluting with water, to 
the best brandy. A very intelligent 
Swedish gentleman, the late Mr. John 
Tranchell, of Belligam, generally em- 
ployed the cachew apple, roasted and 
stuck with cloves, to flavour arrack- 
punch. The kernel of the nut forms pert 
of every dessert at Europeantables. Iti 
eaten both in a green and dry state. The 
nutshell contains a powerful oil, which is 
employed against the attack of the white 
ant. The tree grows to the height of 18 
or 20 feet; its timber is of little value. 
The gum that exudes from it often de- 
tains and covers insects, and then is passed 
over in Ceylon to purchasers as amber.’ 

Mr. Bennett has also published a 
Manual of useful information on the mag- 
nificent and important island of Ceylon, 
&c. of which three Parts bave reached us, 
and which abound in very curious in- 
formation, such as could alone be gained 
by a continued residence in the island, 
and a diligent observation of its produc- 
tions. As this publication is in a cheaper 
form than the preceding, it will, no doubt, 
possess a wider circulation, and we hope 
to see it continued. 





One Centenary of Sonnets, dedicated to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, &c. By 
Thomas Hawkins, Esg.—We shall extract 
three specimens of these Sonnets, which 
need no observations of ours to show 
their merits to our readers. 


Sonnet Ill. Cupid. 


My watch was in the Palace ; and there came 
Once on a time, a little urchin there, 

Who, to my challenge, could not tell his name, 
Nor who his father or his mother were, 

And other questions answer’d with a stare, 


[When we got so far we thought this 
was the boy Jones, called in-I-go.] 


Which put my curiosity to shame, 

So innocent he look’d, and debonair ; 

While parleying with the boy, an ancient dame, 

A yellow, wretched hag, that few could bear, 

Hobbling along upon her crutches lame, 

Intently fix’d upon the child her glare ; 

“Cupid!” she shriek’d, and blew the trump 
of fame ! (throne, 

Old England instant muster’d round the 

And this young rascal cried, ‘’Tis Albert’s 
own.’ 


Sonnet XXX. The Poet and the Imp. 


One night, dear friend, vex’d by capricious 
elves (well, 
Which haunt our sleep hours, as thou wittest 
Along my antique library’s groaning shelves 
Mine eyes were cast for medicine to quell 
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The Rudiments of Greek Grammar, as 
used in the College at Eton. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D. F.R.S. &e.— 
All Englishmen owe Dr. Bosworth their 
gratitude for his valuable labours in Anglo- 
Saxon. The work before us, as we are 
told in the title-page, is ‘‘intended to 
combine the advantages of modern gram- 
mars with the justly-esteemed and well- 
established Eton plan,’’ and we think that 
the editor has, so far as it was possible, 
realised his intention. It has the Eton 
Latin text with English foot-notes, and 
we do not think it a disparagement toa 
work written confessedly on the Eton 
plan, to say that we prefer an English 
Greek grammar, as we would shew a child 
a picture rather through glass than horn, 
or that we think Thiersch’s system of the 
Greek verb more philosophical and easy 
than the Eton one. We have found that 
a pupil learns more readily the charac- 
teristic letters or distinctions of the con- 
jugations from being told that the charac- 
teristics of the first are lip articulations, of 
the second throat ones, of the third 
palatals, of the fourth sibilants, of the 
fifth liquids, and of the sixth vowels. We 
cannot, for an instant, receive the doc- 
trine of the note on accent, p. 3, where 
we are told that ‘‘ In Greek, the syllable 
which has the accent is not necessarily 
marked by a stress of the voice. The 
Greek accent only implies that the voice, 
on that syllable, is to take an upward or 
downward tone.’”? We contend that the 
Greek accent rdvos, (from reivo, to 
strain,) marked the strain of the voice, or 
emphasis, which we call accent : (ri parnv 
teivovo. Body; Eurip. Med. 204.) and we 
know, from many trustworthy witnesses, 
that the acute accent, or emphasis, as still 
heard in modern Greek, coincides with 
the acute accent of our Greek grammars ; 
and we believe that the two clauses which 
we have quoted from the grammar before 
us contradict each other, as no voice 
could lay the emphasis on the syllable ron, 
in rurropevny,* and then become “ ele- 
vated or sharpened on the syllable éy,”’ 
without being felt by any perfect ears to 
make the syllable €v more emphatical than 
the former one, and consequently the em- 
phatical syllable of the word. 

Elements of Geometry: consisting of 
the first four and the sixth booksof Euclid. 
For the use of the Royal Military Col- 
lege. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and 
R.A.S. Professor of Mathematics, &e. in 





* A typographical error seems to have 
escaped the editor in this word in the 
note. 





the Institution.—This is the second volume 
of a new course of text-books for the use 
of Sandhurst College ; and, notwithstand- 
ing our lingering fondness for our old 
friend Hutton, with his short tracts on 
geometry, and the mixed mathematics, 
and his fluxional notation, we are bound 
to say that, from the ability with which 
this volume is executed, we think the 
whole course will be an excellent one. 

The author has given a useful tract on 
geometry on the ground ; and, in his pro- 
positions of the circle and solids of revo- 
lution, has made much use of the method 
of exhaustions, which, however, in the 
demonstration of the proposition that ‘‘ A 
sphere is equivalent to two thirds of the 
cylinder described about it,’’ does not 
seem to us more satisfactory than the 
shorter, if not neater, method by which 
Hutton solves the same thereon. 


On the Sufficiency of the Parochial 
System without a Poor Law. By T. 
Chalmers, D.D.—The question agitated 
in this work is one merely of fact, and 
which fact, from circumstances, there is no 
impossibility of establishing : seeing that a 
Poor Law exists in England and Wales, 
one has been established in Ireland, and 
there is none in Scotland. Now a com- 
parison of the relative state of the poor in 
these different countries, would go far in 
enabling the enquirer to come to a satis- 
factory opinion on the subject; the two 
leading questions being, 1. in which coun- 
try is the average condition of the labour- 
ing classes most satisfactory? 2. in-which 
country is the pauper and destitute class 
more certainly kept from utter destitution ? 
3. what system provides best for occasional 
seasons of deficient supply ? Then, taking 
into consideration the differences that 
exist in wealth, population, habits of life, 
&c. between the two countries, it might 
be asked whether the system that answered 
(if it did answer) in one country, could 
be advantageously introduced into another ? 
If in case of extreme necessity the Scotch 
appeal to the humane generosity of the 
English, and to the assistance of their 
wealth, we must look on that appeal as an 
acknowledgment of some deficiency in 
their own law of relief. The subject is 
canvassed fully, if not satisfactorily, by 
Dr. Chalmers, in the present work; and 
many important facts, many correct in- 
ferences, many ingenious statements, and 
many truly religious and excellent senti- 
ments, and many sound principles, are to 
be discovered in his work: but we still 
withhold our conviction of the success 
of his vindication of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. 
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A Selection of rare and curious Fishes 
Sound on the Coast of Ceylon, &c. By J. 
W. Bennett, Heq. F.L.S. 3d Ed. 4to. 
Nos. I.jto X. (Printed for the Author.)— 
This work is really all that such a work 
could be, whether we regard the extreme 
beauty and finish of the plates, and the 
splendour of the colours, or the faithful- 
ness of the delineations, and the scientific 
accuracy of the descriptions. Mr. Bennett 
has shown himself alike an able draftsman, 
and an accomplished naturalist. The work 
is quite fit to rank with Mr. Gould’s 
birds, or any of the costliest works on na- 
tural history which we possess. This work 
was originally dedicated by permission 
to George the Fourth, a permission, Mr. 
Bennett observes, highly gratifying to his 
feelings, who had served his Majesty and 
the country twenty-two years in civil and 
military situations: and, we may add, 
whose activity, ability, and zeal, should 
have been estimated at a higher value by 
the government; how they have been 
overlooked, we cannot say, but we are 
sure that a person of his attainments and 
industry would have conferred honour on 
any appointment. Mr. Bennett has also 
published the first number of ‘* A Selec- 
tion of rare and curious Fruits in Ceylon, 
from drawings made in the Island, and 
etched from Nature ;’’ a work of equal 
beauty with the former. The number 
contains, l. Citrus Tuberoides. 2. Ana- 
cardium ,Occidentale, the Cachew Nut. 
3. Eugenia Malaccensis. We extract as a 
specimen, alittle abridged, Mr. Bennett’s 
account of the Cachew Nut Tree (Ana- 
cardium.) 

‘¢ This tree is indigenous, and only to 
be seen in a wild state, although very 
worthy of being cultivated for the valua- 
ble properties it possesses. Its astringent 
bark contains a great proportion of tan- 
nin, and yields a beautifully transparent 
gum in large masses from its trunk and 
branches. In the year 1828 I sent about 
fifty pounds weight of it to the firm of 
Messrs. Musket and Young, of Colombo, 
for the purpose of being submitted to 
manufacturers at home; and the answer 
was, that there was a superabundance of 
gum-senegal in the market; but that, in 
time of war, this might be employed to 
great advantage as a substitute for dying 
silk, and also to most of the purposes for 
which gum-arabic (Mimosa Nilotica) is 
applied. The gum-senegal is generally 
believed to be produced by a species of 
mimosa, called Mimosa Senegal. The gum 
from the Anacardium is very different, 
and of a far superior quality. The fruit 
has an unpleasant smell, which some 
people assimilate to garlic. Some of the 
old Dutch families at Ceylon manufac- 


tured a superior wine and spirit from the 
cachew apple, and they preferred it as a 
liquor, but not for diluting with water, to 
the best brandy. A very intelligent 
Swedish gentleman, the late Mr. John 
Tranchell, of Belligam, generally em- 
ployed the cachew apple, roasted and 
stuck with cloves, to flavour arrack- 
punch. The kernel of the nut forms pore 
of every dessert at European tables. Iti: 
eaten both in a green and dry state. The 
nutshell contains a powerful oil, which is 
employed against the attack of the white 
ant. The tree grows to the height of 18 
or 20 feet; its timber is of little value. 
The gum that exudes from it often de- 
tains and covers insects, and then is passed 
over in Ceylon to purchasers as amber.” 

Mr. Bennett has also published a 
Manual of useful information on the mag- 
nificent and important island of Ceylon, 
&c. of which three Parts have reached us, 
and which abound in very curious in- 
formation, such as could alone be gained 
by a continued residence in the island, 
and a diligent observation of its produc- 
tions. As this publication is in a cheaper 
form than the preceding, it will, no doubt, 
possess a wider circulation, and we hope 
to see it continued. 





One Centenary of Sonnets, dedicated to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, &c. By 
Thomas Hawkins, Esg.—We shall extract 
three specimens of these Sonnets, which 
need no observations of ours to show 
their merits to our readers. 


Sonnet III. Cupid. 


My watch was in the Palace ; and there came 
Once on a time, a little urchin there, 

Who, to my challenge, could not tell his name, 
Nor who his father or his mother were, 

And other questions answer’d with a stare, 


[When we got so far we thought this 
was the boy Jones, called in-I-go.] 


Which put my curiosity to shame, 

So innocent he look’d, and debonair ; 

While parleying with the boy, an ancient dame, 

A yellow, wretched hag, that few could bear, 

Hobbling along upon her crutches lame, 

Intently fix’d upon the child her glare ; 

“ Cupid!’ she shriek’d, and blew the trump 
of fame ! (throne, 

Old England instant muster’d round the 

And this young rascal cried, ‘’Tis Albert’s 
own.’ 


SonnET XXX. The Poet and the Imp. 


One night, dear friend, vex’d by capricious 
elves (well, 
Which haunt our sleep hours, as thou wittest 
Along my antique library’s groaning shelves 
Mine eyes were cast for medicine to quell 
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Ennui of soul—meagrims, by book-lore rare 

And the black-letter’d tomes old fashioned look, 

Spell bound me for a moment in my chair ; 

A little vicious agile fairy took 

Our gentle Spenser, and the portrait there 

Of great Elizabeth before me held, 

And sneering squeak’d, ‘A nobler, if youdare !’ 

* Diva Victoria that proud Queen excell’d’ 

I shouted, in a rage,—Regina, hail! 

The Imp, dear friend, how did he quake and 
quail! 


Sonnet XXXIX. The Honest Yeoman. 


* Our lovely Queen, 0’ goold an’ pearls enow 

She zurely hav’ just zee hur dirmon’ croun; 

She’s got moor monny than booth I an’s thow 

An’ aal th’ volk in Glassenbery’s toun. 

An’ that hur vriends and voes hav’ aalways 
vound. 

I do lov’ th? Quean, upon my hart, I vow, 

I wish she'd let me jist hur paliase zee, 

I'd gie hur aal I got, my darling quean ; 

An’ if she wuld von wurd but speak to me, 

I think vor joy I’d jump out o’ my skean, 

T would bea wondervul gran’ thing to be.” 
Thus spoke our Yeoman in his honest mean. 
Diva Victoria! many a heart be thine, 

But none more true and loyal, I opine. 





The Mother's Help towards instructing 
her Children in the Excellence of the 
Catechism and Services of the Church of 
England, &c. By the Rev. John James, 
D.D.—A work which we have read with un- 
mixed gratification, and which we can re- 
commend with the most undoubting confi- 
dence. It is alike to be recommended forits 
important and various information, and for 
its persuasive eloquence, not only by those 
to whom it is particularly addressed, but 
by all persons of either sex who would 
form correct notions of the value of 
our Services, and of all the great doctrines 
of our religion that are included in them. 
This is one of those works which, while it 
can be understood by persons of common 
capacity and ordinary education, may be 
read and esteemed by those of more intelli- 
gent and cultivated minds. The note at 
p- 306 is highly curious, and the subject 
deserving a deeper consideration than the 
author who treats it incidentally could 
give. The difficulty appearsto be this—how 
can a suddenly invigorated memory consist 
with organs weakened by long age or dis- 
ease, or suddenly attacked by accidental 
injury. Besides, this drowning person, 
we presume, recovered, so that he never 
was literally in a dying state, to which 
alone, we presume, such supernatural 
powers would be attributed. The mind, 
however, in severe bodily illness and af- 
fliction, possesses a strong tendency and 
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desire to turn to itself and recal past 
events, and view them underalteredaspects. 
Power of the Passions, and other Poems. 
By Mrs. K. A. Ware.—We presume, 
that these poems are by an American 
lady : they are not written with any great 
talent ; but, as vers de societé, are quite 
as good as verses of that kind are wont 
to be; while others have a higher merit. 
Sona. 
If there’s on earth a blooming bower, 
Where fadeless leaf and thornless flower 
Together brightly twine ; 
Where fruits ambrosial crown the trees, 
And health comes in each passing breeze, 
Oh! would that bower were mine ! 
If there’s a clime where wintry storms 
Come not, to blight those vernal charms 
That glow on Nature’s breast, 
Where all is mild, and bright and fair, 
Would I might make my dwelling there, 
And be at peace and rest. 
If there’s a land where Pow’r and Pride, 
To Wrath and Ignorance allied, 
Ne’er held a sovereign sway ; 
Where humble Merit dares to claim 
The well-earn’d meed of honest fame, 
To that far land—away. 
TEARS, 
There is a tear, whose bitter flow 
Speaks deeply of the bosom’s woe, 
Of care and pain, and with’ring grief, 
And wants that seek not for relief. 
There is a tear in secret shed 
O’er perish’d hopes, and pleasures fled, 
O’er treach’rous Love’s perfidious smile, 
And Envy’s blast, and Falsehood’s guile. 
There is an agonizing tear, 
Which falls upon the funeral bier ; 
Wrung from the bosom of Despair, 
When the heart’s treasure slumbers there. 
There is a tear of burning shame, 
Shed o’er the wreck of ruin’d fame; 
When Conscience, startled from her sleep, 
Looks forth upon life’s troubled deep. 
A tear, to true repentance given, 
When, to the verge of misery driven, 
The soul its desolation feels, 
And at the Throne of Mercy kneels. 
These speak of all the woes that mark 
Our shadowy pathway thro’ life’s dark 
And cheerless pilgrimage of gloom ; 
They fall, like faded flow’rs upon a tomb. 
Yet there’s a tear which, like the dew, 
That comes with twilight’s tender hue 
Upon the bosom of a rose, 
As if in sorrow 0’er its close. 
*Tis that which weaves the potent spell 
Around the cherished word,—farewell ! 
A tear of Hope, to Friendship given, 
Once more to meet—if not on earth, in 
Heaven. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The Modern History and Condition of 
Egypt; its Climate, Diseases, and Capa- 
bilities. By Wm. Horr Yates, M.D. 
Two Vols. 8vo. IJ. 14s. 

The History of the Manners, Customs, 
Arts, &c. of Ancient Greece. By J. A. 
Sr. Joun, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

TuHorntTon’s History of British India. 
Vol. 3. 8vo. 16s. 

Continuation of Milner’s Church His- 
tory. 3 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 

The Correspondence of John fourth 
Duke of Bedford, selected from the Ori- 
ginals at Woburn Abbey ; with an Intro- 
duction. By Lord Joun Russe t. Vol. 1. 
Bvo. 18s. 

Records, Biographical and Literary, of 
upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Au- 
thors, who have rendered the whole or 
parts of the Book of Psalms into English 
Verse. By JoHn Ho.uuanp. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. Is. 

Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of Eng- 
gland. By Mrs. ELwoop. 2 vols. Small 
8vo. 21s. 

Shakspere, a Biography, Book I. Royal 
8vo. lds. 

A Life of William Bedell, D.D. Bishop 
of Kilmore. By H. J. Monck Mason, 
LL.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Life and Times of St. Bernard, 
translated from the German of Dr. Augus- 
tus Neander. By Maritpa WreENcH. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Bost’s Biography and Letters of Felix 


Neff. Translated by M. A. Wvarrt. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Autobiography of He1nricu Srit- 
LING. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Baillie’s Letters and Journals. Edited 
by D. Laine. 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. 

The Royal Visit to Scotland. By S. 


Park. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Life and Correspondence of the late Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. By Brans- 


BY B. Cooper, Esq., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 


Travels and Topography. 


Operations carried on at the Pyramids 
of Gizeh in 1837. By Colonel Howarp 
Vyse. Imp. 8vo. 21s. 

America. (The Eastern and Western 
States.) By T. S. Buckxinenam. 3 
vols. 8vo. I. 2s. 

The Bible in Spain; or, the Journeys 
of an Englishman, in an attempt to circu- 
late the Scripture in the Peninsula. By 
Grorce Borrow, Author of the ‘‘ Gyp- 

ies in Spain.’? 3 vols. Post 8vo, 27s, 


The Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- 
many ; with Characteristic Sketches of its 
chief Cities and Scenery, collected in a 
General Tour, and during a Residence in 
that Country in the Years 1840-41-42. 
By WittiaM Howitt. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

A Pedestrian Tour in Calabria and 
Sicily. By A. J. Srrurr, Esq. 1 vol. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage in the 
Mediterranean, during the Years 1840- 
41. ByaLapy. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches 
during Two Years in France and Switzer- 
land. Royal 8vo. 3s. 

Voyage round the Coast of Scotland 
and the Isles. By J. Winson. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 128. 

Oxford, its Colleges, Chapels, and Gar- 
dens, Twenty-six Views, from Drawings 
made expressly for this work. By W. A. 
Detamorre. Folio. 4/. 4s. Coloured, 
102. 10s. 

Le Kevux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Windsor Castle Illustrated. By W. 
Ganpy and B. Baup. With an Historical 
Memoir, by J. Britrron. 42 Plates, 
Royal Folio. 51. 5s. 

Views of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford. 
By James Park Harrison, B.A. Christ 
Church. Folio. 7s. 6d. 

Guide to the Architectural Antiquities 
near Oxford. PartI. Deanery of Bices- 
ter. Published for the Oxford Society 
for promoting the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. 8vo. 4s. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne, 
with Notes. By the Rev. Lronarp 
Jenyns, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Furness and Furness Abbey. By T. 
Evans. Fep. 6s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Antiquities and Remi- 
niscences of Crosby Hall. By the Rev. 
C. Mackenzigz. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Hayling Island, near Havant, Hants. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Politics, Morals, and Statistics. 

An Inguiryinto the Principles of Human 
Happiness and Human Duty. By GzorcEe 
Ramsay, B. M., Author of an ‘* Essay on 
the Distribution of Wealth.” 8vo. 14s. 

The Certainty of the Origin of Evil in 
the World. By a Layman. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Srewart’s Suggestions on Law Re- 
form. 8vo. 6s. 

Treatise on the Law of Copyright. By 
Perer Burke. 5s. 

Outline of the Laws of Thought. Fep. 
8vo. 5s. 

Pyecrort on School Education. 12mo. 


5s. 
British Continental Titles of Honour, 
By a TRAVELLER. 3s, 6d, 
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Church Builders ; or, Days of Yore, and 
Days that Are. 8vo. 28. 

The National Debt. (Knight’s Store 
of Knowledge.) 18mo. 4d. 

The Three Prize Essays written for the 
Council of the National Anti-Corn Law 
League. 8vo. 4d. 


Divinity. 

Christ, as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
A Vindication of the Church of England 
from Theological Novelties, being the 
Bampton Lecture for 1842. By the Rev. 
James Garbett, M.A., Professor of 
Poetry. 2vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Exposition of Differences between Scrip- 
ture and Calvinism. By C. E. Kemp. 
8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Popular Evidences of Christianity. By 
WituiaM SewE t, B. D., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contributions towards the Exposition 
of the Book of Genesis. By R. S. Canp- 
tisH, D.D. Minister of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. Fep. 6s. 

Judah’s Lion. By CHartotrse Exiza- 
BETH. Fep. 8vo. 68. 

Sermons. By the Rev. EK. Temptie. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev. G. 
Watson. 12mo. 6s. 

The Pastor’s Assistant, intended to 
facilitate the Discharge of: the Pastoral 
Office in the Church of England. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Datuas, A.M. Rec- 
tor of Wonston, Hants. Vol.1. 6s, 

The Missionary Crisis of the Church of 
England ; the Substance of Two Address- 
es, delivered severally at Liverpool and 
Leeds, in May and June 1842, by 
the Rev. Atex. R. C. Datuas, A.M. 
Rector of Wonston, Hants. 12mo. 1s. 

The Covenant, or the Conflict of the 
Church, and other Poems. Fep. 5s. 

The Voice of the Anglican Church. 
By H. Hueues. 4s. 6d. 

Ramsay’s View of the Election of 
Grace. 18mo. 48. 6d. 

Short Sermons for Children, illustrative 
of the Catechism and Liturgy of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A., F.L.S. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

An Index to Butler’s Analogy, pre- 
pared by Dr. Bentham, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Oxford, corrected by 
Bishop Butler ; and now adapted to the 
early and Oxford Editions, by the Rev. 
T. Bartistt, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Theotokos, aSermon. By C. O. Hut- 
BERT. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Call to Church Union in the Principles 
of the Church of England. By G. CoLr- 
RIDGE. 8vo. 28. 





Poetry. 
Monteomery’s Sacred Gift. 21s. 
Schiller’s Don Carlos. Translated by 

C. H. Corrretr. 8vo. 8s. 

The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. Freperick Wit1iiam Fa- 
BER, M.A. Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Days in the East,a Poem. By J. H. 
Burke. 8vo. 

Poetry for the Million. Poems by a 
Member of Parliament. 12mo. 5s. 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood; or, 
a Sponsor’s Gift. 18mo. 3s. 

Lyrics for Leisure Hours. By Fxo- 
RENCE WILSON. 2s. 6d. 

The Fair Chinese Maid, a Poem. 
8vo. 2s. 

Io Triumphe, a Song of Victory. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Jack O’Lantern (Le Feu-Follet) ; 
or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. 
By J. Fentmore Cooper, Esq. Author 
of ‘* The Pilot,” &e. 3 vols. 

Lady Singleton ; or, the World as it is. 
By THomas Mepwin, Esq. Author of 
*¢ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

Phineas Quiddy; or, Sheer Industry. 
By Jonn Poors, Esq. Author of ‘ Paul 
Pry,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

The M.D.’s Daughter; a Novel of the 
19th Century. By the Author of the 
‘*M.P.’s Wife.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Bianca Capello; an Historical Tale. 
By the author of ‘‘ Cheveley.’’ 3 vols. 

Sir Michael Paulet. By the author of 
* Nan Darrell,’ &c. 3 vols. 

The Naval Club. By W. H. Barker, 
Esq. (The Old Sailor,) Author of ‘Tough 
Yarns,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

The Commissioner; or, De Lunatico 
Inquirendo. 8yo. 15s. 

Handy Andy, By Samurt Lover. 
8vo. 138. 

The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. 8vo. 8s. 

Stories translated from the German, 
with a Preface. By G.F.CrostHwalre. 
Fep. 5s. 

The Jewess; a True Story. By the 
author of ‘‘ Letters from the Baltic.” 
Fep. 8vo. With a portrait. 4s. 6d. 

Herbert Tresham : a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. J. M. Neate, 
B.A. late Scholar of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Music. 


G. WesBEr’s Theory of Musical Com- 
position, translated by J. WARNER. 8vo. 
14s, 
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Holy Songs and Musical Prayers for the 
Organ and Pianoforte. By J. R. OGDEN. 
Edited by J. Martineau. lis. 

Psalms and Hymns, as sung at the 
Sunday Evening Lectures in the Galilee 
of Durham Cathedral. By Tuomas 
Brown, of the Durham Cathedral Choir. 
Royal 8vo. 4s. 

The Book of German Ballads, National 
Airs, Drinking Songs, &c. Part I. 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Fireside Harmony; or, Domestic Re- 
creation in Part Singing. By Hexen S. 
HERSCHEL. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

S. Warner’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms. 8vo. 48. 


Literature and Language. 


Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Ca- 
nones, edidit GAisForD. 3 vols. 8vo. 
26s. 6d. 

Aristophanis Aves. Edited by F. H. 
BuiaypEs. 8vo. 58. 

Thucydides, with additional Notes to 
first Edition. By Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D. 
late Head Master of Rugby School. 4s. 6d. 

Eclogia lLucretiana, with English 
Notes. By R.Grpson. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

GxsEenius’s Hebrew Grammar. By 
T.J. Conant. 8vo. 93. 

What is the Power of the Greek Ar- 
ticle? By Jonn Taytor. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

W. Barnes’s Elements of English 
Grammar. 18mo. Is. 


Science. 


Bridges of Iron, Stone, Timber, Wire 
and Suspension. 3 vols. Royal8vo. 4/.10s. 

WicxstTEAp’s Illustrations of the Cor- 
nish and Boulton and Watt Engines. Atlas 
folio. 4to Descriptions. 42s. 

Tuomson’s Chemistry of Animal Bo- 
dies. 8vo. 16s. 

Collection of Problems in illustration 
of the Principles of Theoretical Mechanics. 
By Witu1aM Wa tron, B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By the Very 
Rev. G. Peacock, Dean of Ely. Vol. I. 
8vo. 158. 

Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. 
By Cuartes HotrzaprFet, Associate of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. Vol. I. 
price 15s. 

Chemical Experiments. By G. Francis. 
8vo. 6s. 

Burn’s Naval and Military Technical 
Dictionary. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 


Natural History. 


The Practical Angler. By Piscaror. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Mammalia, Vol. 12. (Jardine’s Na- 
turalist’s Library, Vol. 35.) Fep. 6s. 
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J. Roserts onthe Culture of the Vine 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


The Bengal Dispensatory and Com- 
panion to the Pharmacopeia. By W.R. 
O’SHAUNESSAY. 8vo. 21s. 

Buiack’s Principles and Practice of 
Homeopathy. 2 vols. 8vo. 9s. 

Professor ScHARLING on Vesical Cal- 
culi, translated from the Latin. By S.C. 
Hoskins. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

F. Winstow on the Preservation of 
the + eee of the Body and Mind.. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Burgess’s Manual of Diseases of the 
Skin. 12mo. 7s. 

Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the 

Lungs. By W. H. Watsue, M.D. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 
On Gravel, Calculus, and Gout ; chiefly 
an application of Professor Liebig’s Phy- 
siology to the Treatment and Cure of these 
Disorders. By H. Bence Jones, M.A. 
1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Treatise on Consumption. 
By F. Coox, M.D. Physician to the 
South General Dispensary. 8vo. 5s, 


Law. 


New Commentaries on the Laws of 
England (partly founded on Blackstone.) 
By Henry Joun Sreruen, Serjeant-at- 
Law. Vol.2. 12. 2s. 

Nicuotu’s Practice in Insolvency under 
5th and 6th Vict. cap. 116. 12mo. 4s. 


Fine Arts. 


The Encyclopedia of Ornament. By 
Henry Suaw, F.S.A. 4to. 30s. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of 
the Harmony of Form. By D. R. Hay, 
Decoration Painter to the Queen, Edin- 
burgh. Royal 4to. 15s. 

Ricauti’s Sketches for Rustic Work. 
4to. 16s. 

CuayrTon’s Little Artist’s Companion. 
obl. r. 8vo. 38. 6d. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The following are the Prize subjects for 
the present year : 

I. The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English ode, or poem in heroic verse, 
—Plato. 

II. The Marquess Camden’s Gold Me- 
dal, a Prize for the best Exercise in Latin 
Hexameter verse—“ Defectus solis varii 
luneque labores.’’ 

III. The Members’ Prizes : For the Ba- 
chelors—‘‘ Principiorum Juris Publici 
apud Grecos et apud Romanos compa- 
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ratio.” For the Undergraduates—* Qui- 
busnam e fontibus T. Livius historiam 
Primi Libri sui hauserit, et quatenus 
historia ista vera sit habenda ?” 

IV. Sir William Browne’s Gold Me- 
dals for the Greek Ode—Ai rav@ dpaca 
Eipevides. For the Latin Ode—ZJndus 
Fluvius. For the Greek Epigram—Mia 
xedidav ap ob moet. For the Vatin 
Epigram—Una hirundo non facit ver. 

V. The Porson Prize for Greek Verse— 
Shakspere, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Act 1.Scene1. Beginning, ‘‘ God speed, 
fair Helena! whither away?” And 
ending, ‘‘ From lovers’ food till morrow 
deep midnight.” 


Trinity CoLiece, Dustin. 


The Elrington Theological Prize has 
been adjudged to Sir Alexander Matthew 
Pollock, for the best essay on the follow- 
ing subject :—‘‘ Transubstantiation over- 
turneth the nature of a Sacrament.’’ 

The subject of the Elrington Theologi- 
cal Prize for the next year (1843), is, 
“ Does the analogy of God’s dealings with 
men lead us to expect a perpetual suc- 
cession of miraculous powers in the 
Church?” 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 30. At the anniversary meeting, 
the Marquess of Northampton, President, 
took the chair. The following is a list 
of the new Council:—The Marquess of 
Northampton, President ; Sir J. W. Lub- 
bock, Bart. M.A. Treasurer; Peter M. 
Roget, M.D., S. H. Christie, esq. M.A., 
Secretaries ; J. F. Daniell, esq., Foreign 
Secretary. Other members of the Coun- 
cil: G. B. Airy, esq. M.A., Astron. R. ; 
F. Baily, esq.; M. Barry, M.D.; H. J. 
Brooke, esq.; R. Brown, esq., D.C.L.; 
Rev. J. Cumming, M.A.; J. T. Graves, 
esq. M.A.; Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., 
LL.D. ; R. Lee, M.D.; G. A. Mantell, 
esq., LL.D.; W. H. Miller, esq., M.A.; 
W. H. Pepys, esq.; G. Rennie, esq. ; 
The Earl of Rosse; W. H. F. Talbot, 
esq.; C. Wheatstone, esq.—The names 
printed in Italics were not members of 
the last Council. The following are the 
awards of the medals:—The Copley 
medal to Professor J. M‘Cullagh, for his 
researches connected with the ‘‘wave- 
theory of light,’’ contained in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
Rumford medal to Mr. W. H. F. Talbot, 
for his discoveries and improvements in 
photography. The Royal medal, in the 


department of physiology, to Mr. Bow- 

man, for his paper ‘‘ On the structure and 

use of the Malpighian bodies of the kid- 

ney, with observations on the circulation 

through that gland,’’ published in the 
9 
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Philosophical Transactions for 1842, 
The other Royal medal, not having been 
awarded in the department of astronomy, 
was awarded in that of chemistry, to Mr. 
J. F. Daniell, for his ‘‘ Letters on the 
electrolysis of secondary compounds, and 
on voltaic combinations,’’ published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1840 
and 1841, 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

The Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter's 
College were this year permitted to re- 
sume their theatrical performance; and 
the play they selected was the Adelphi of 
Terence. The cast of the Dramatis Per- 
sone was as follows : 

Micio, C. Goolden ; Demea, J. Y. Sea- 
grave: Sannio, L. A. Cramer; Zschinus, 
W. H. Milman; Syrus, M. Haggard; 
Ctesipho, G. F. Smith; Sostrata, C. J. 
Fuller; Canthara, J. Rich; Geta, J. G. 
Smyth; Hegio, H. M. Ingram; Dromo, 
E. C. Burton. Mutes.—Tibicina, T. G. 
Smart; Parmeno, W. L. Smith. 

We have seen, on former occasions, a 
greater display of comic humour; but, 
upon the whole, the performance was 
very creditable. 

The prologue and epilogue were well 
received. In the former the loss of the 
Dean was gracefully lamented. Of course 
the epilogue, which is usually made a 
vehicle for the topics of the day, made a 
passing hit at the income-tax and the corn- 
laws ; but its principal subject was. the 
Dotheboys Hall system, which, however, 
was not treated with all the wit and spirit 
that might have been expected on so ap- 
propriate a theme. 


TERENTII ADELPHORUM PROLOGUS ET 
EPILOGUS. 1842. 


PROLOGUS. 


Intermissa diu quum Saturnalia rursum, 
Festaque in antiqua sint recolenda Domo; 

Quid faciant pueri, queis luctu affusa recenti 
Scena choro amissum clamet abesse Pa- 
. trem? 

Dignum etenim efflemus cui nostra Aulea pre- 

mantur 

Nunc iterum, et tacitis procubet umbra 


‘oris. 
Ipse tamen, Roma Amilium quum filéret, 
“ Adelphos,”’ 
Quas habuit tumulo pretulit Afer opes ; 
Nec puduit Natum, ferales tibia cantus 
Quum daret. adsuetis dedoluisse jocis.? 
Una etiam assidue scripsit, nec dulcis Alumni 
Dedecuit magnos scripta fovere Duces.> 
Tu i Senex! tu, dum tibi vita ma- 
nebat, 
Tu comes, ingeniis tu quoque fautor eras ; 
Virtus Scipiadz, et mitis sapientia Lzli,” ¢ 
Convenit in titulos nomen utrumque tuos. 
Scilicet is nobis labor est, ea gloria, Summis 
Qui placeant populo posse placere Viris.4 





4 Inscript. Adelph. 
© Horat, ii. Sat. i, 72. 


b Prologus. 
@ Martial. ix. 36. 
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Quot sumus experti nuper discrimina rerum ! 
Funera que secum, quas tulit annus opes! 
Bis modo facta parens, bis telo obnoxia Mater, 

Ne careant probro secula nostra suo. 
Jam novus Arsacif Pacorus se jactat in Aula,4 
Strataque Barbarico proterit ossa solo ; 
Jam fugit, et foribus vexilla adfixa superbis 
Tradidit Angliaco diripienda duci. : 
Nunc juga detrectant animosi in littore Seres; 
Aurea victricem nunc capit unda ratem. 
Funera sunt ducenda tamen, Natumque re- 
ceptum 
Composuit blando Mater Etona sinu. 
Vivitur, ah! tanquam in scen4, ad partesque 
vocandi 
Quisque suas, eheu! fabula quanta sumus! 
Stare loco nescit vita, at motoria semper 
Cursitat, human4 non retinenda manu. 
Qui canat Amilium cycnea voce sepultum, 
Exsequias vates precinit ipse suas. 
Vivite felices vosmet! suprema faventes 
Plaudere que jubeant vota, valere jubent. 


EPILOGUS. 


Mic1o. AEscuinus, DEMEA. 
M. Dixi ego difficilem flecti non posse senec- 


tam ; 
Demea, qui fuerit Demea, semper erit. 
#. Quid facit? M. Argentum; jam nunc 
sibi TAIAOKOMEION 
Ruri habet, et pueros edocet, ornat, alit. 
Qua foribus torvi frons imminet ossea Mauri, 
Obsidet antiquos, torvior ipse, lares ; 
Multum animo evolvens, pretio dum talia tali 
+. Venditat, unanimos quid vetet ire patres. 
Mane novum aucupium, rhed4 sublimis in alta 
feret-— A. Ah! pueris di meliora piis ! 
M. Sollicitus quibus est de rebus! que sibi 
fingens 
Tunc mala, longinquas © ee gn axe vias ! 
Deciderit ne forte, aliquid perfregerit infans, 
Alserit,* et nummis excidat ipse suis. 
D. “O maria, O ccelum, O tellus!”f Z. Quid 
clamitat ? Eccum ! 
D. Ipsa mihi auxilio jam nequit esse Salus.® 
M. Plagosum Orbilium® jubeo— D, Salvere 
_  Temittas ’ : 
Dicere, -_ peream funditus— A. Ecquid 
habes ? 
D. Ah! rogitas? poscit jam vectigalia pendam 
Annua pro nostris lex odiosa bonis. 
Porro autem aureolos spatiis exsudat iniquis 
Nescios quis— M. Rumor frigeat iste foro. 
Que levet annonam lex est accepta; mi- 
noris 
Jamme paras pueris bubula crura tuis ? 
A. Perne itidem nomen, Fisco qui prefuit, 


~_ ee 
Nunc dedit, et ‘‘volitat vivu’ per ora vi- 
ram.”’i 
D. At Lanio puer est; nostin’? capio inde 
Tpoeia, 
Viliane an fuerint cara, utrobique placet. 
Lacte novo hic prolem meret unde emolliat, 


alter 
Calceolis ; auro nil emit ista Domus. 


M. Ah! sapit; alterius quoniam res altera - 
am 


ic 
Posctt tana hic Musas venditat, ille 
cibos. 
#. Jamne favis emissa, Magistro absente, 
juventus 
Lusitat ?_ D. Au! patrios vis remeare focos? 
Orbilia = genitrix, comes Orbiliunculus 
infans— 





@ Martial. ix. 36. 
© Act. i. sc. 1.v. 10—12. Plauti M. Gloriosus, 
4 


act. ili. sc. 1. v. 125. fy. 3,4. 
8 iv. 7. 43, 44. h Horat. ii. Ep. i. 70. 
i Ennius. * Horat. Ep. ad Pisones, y.411. 


Gent, Maa. Vou. XIX. 
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#. En “ parasitaster parvolus”! D. Ec- 
quid abest ? 
Visne vests studiis? ferio non ferior. 


Et dabis huic, liber qui velit esse, rudem. 
D. Ludere paulisper sinito; exossabitur 
intus 
Tota, prius nolo, me redeunte,™ domus. _ 
#. O ry en virgam tibi macerat! D. Absit 
ab illo 
Dedecus hoc! pcoenas corpora nulla da- 


bunt. 
M. At capiti infringit colaphos," at vellicat 


aurem, 
Et ferula exsertas cedit utrimque manus ; 
Spargit humi crinem;— D. In tuto corpus- 
cula ;— . Curas 
Molliter.° D. An satius sit retinere metu?P 
4. Ah! teneros semperne feris cesim? D. Est 
ubi punctim ; : 
Quandoquidem alternis rem variare juvat. 
Nec puer ediscit tantum, que scire laboret 
Factitat, atque extra, que legit intus, agit ; 
Machina ne ignoret quid tandem hy ca 
possit ; 4 
Ipse suam, vestes qua lavet, haurit aquam. 
#. Niledit interea queso? M. Ne scire re- 


quiras ; ; : 
Pauca opus est nobis, pauca nec illa diu. 
A. Plurima nimirum veniunt os inter et 


offam ; 
Intervalla volant prandia, rara tamen. 

M. Cum capite elixo vervecis sectile porrum, 
Unctaque que immodicam proluat unda fa- 


mem ; 
Pallidulo super ore unquam si Questio fiat, 
Invenient cesum jure; tacebithumus. _ 
#. En — parta, miselle, quies! quid fecerit 
autem 
Hiccine? M. Viginti flet periisse minas ? 4 
D. ee vale, extatem exspector; 
upiter ! isti 
Quid sane, proles queis numerosa, ve- 
in 


ischine! grandescit jam nunc tibi Pamphi- 
lus—Ellum— 
4. Tune meum attingas, furcifer? D. Ire 


sinas, 

Scis pretio ee quantillo? A. Que tibi 
vorta 

Res male!" D. Mox alios Pamphila—dede— 


oO scelera, O hominem impurum !* Sed vixerit 
iste 
Interea? M. Hunc credas promeruisse mori? 
Vixerit Pm illa jam tum sibi plaudat in 
ula 


Rem pueri fietu constabilisse suam.* 
Sic — tecum, An pudeat fecisse Magis- 
rum 


Talia, si tales non pudet esse patres ? 
*“*Nésse velint omnes; mercedem solvere 


nemo 
Vult hodie ;" at magni discere magna decet. 
Parvi olus, et parvi hospitium ; res nulla mi- 


noris 
Constabit, patri quam D ee ipse suo ;“ 
Summula ne pereat rationibus, exsulat in- 


ans, 
Esurit, ignorat, vapulat usque necem. 
Displicet ergo Antiqua Domus, quanquam 
Ede sub ipsa 
Cara aperit patriz moenia, cara Deo; 
Tu, decus O nostrum, melioribus utere fatis ; 
Omnia pro meritis sint tibi fausta velim. 





! Act. v. 2. 4. ™ jj. 8. 23. Plauti Amphi- 
tryon, i. 1. 63. ® Act, ii. 1. 46. 

ov.li. P i, 1. 33. 4 iv. 7. 26. 

t ii. 1. 37. 8 jii. 3. 6, & ii. 29. 

T y.i.9. 4 Juvenal. vii. v. 157, 186. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Dec. 5. At the First Meeting of the 
Session, Mr. P. Hardwick, in taking the 
chair, commented on the establishment 
of professorships of architecture at the 
London University and King’s College ; 
and took occasion to allude to the death 
of Mr. Goldicutt, one of the earliest and 
most active members of the Institute. 
Amongst the donations was a copy of an 
edition of Vitruvius, printed at Venice in 
1567, being the twenty-third now pos- 
sessed by the Society. Professor Donald- 
son, Foreign Secretary, read letters from 
M. R. Rochette, of the French Institute, 
from Copenhagen, and elsewhere. 

A communication from Mr. G, Godwin 
was read, accompanied by a drawing of 
the pulpit in Malines cathedral; sent in 
illustration of a class of pulpits to be found 
in Belgium remarkable for their enor- 
mous size, elaborate workmanship, and 
the profuse expenditure of materials, but 
not for good taste or fitness. The subject 
of the pulpit at Malines is the Conversion 
of St. Paul; that of Louvain is from the 
same subject, but differently treated; in 
the church of St. Andrew, at Antwerp, 
the pulpit represents Andrew and Peter 
called from their nets by our Saviour. In 
St. Gudule, Brussels, it represents the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise ; 
and at Notre Dame, in the same city, 
Elijah fed by ravens. In some, as at St. 
Bavon, Ghent, part of the sculpture is in 
marble. 

Professor Hosking then read an account 
of the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, and of the recent surveys of the 
fabric by Mr. Britton and himself; with 
an analysis of the reports and illustrations 
of its present condition and the proposed 
restorations. St. Mary’s Redcliffe (made 
world-famous by Chatterton and his 
wonderful imposture), is one of the finest 
parish churches in England, but has been 
much neglected and injured, especially by 
the practice of sinking graves close to the 
south wall. The tower is the finest of its 
date, and the interior groining shews an 
extraordinary fertility of imagination. 
The length of the church, including the 
Lady chapel, is 247 feet, the width of the 
nave 60 feet, and the length of the transept 
125 feet. 

Dec. 19. John Shaw, esq. in the chair. 

The Chev. Bunsen, and M. Renard, 
architect, of Tournay, were elected Cor- 
responding Members. 

Mr. George Godwin read a paper, illus- 


trated by drawings, on Tournay Cathe- 
dral, described as one of the most inte- 
resting buildings in Belgium, whether re- 
garded as a specimen of the architectural 
skill of two different periods of time, or as 
recalling, by association, the events of 
many ages. In form it is a Latin cross, 
with five towers, namely, two at each end 
of the transept, and one at the centre of 
the cross. The transept is terminated, 
both north and south, by a semi-circular 
apsis, similar to many churches in Cologne, 
and other parts of Germany. The nave 
has an aisle on each side, separated by 
piers and small columns, bearing semi- 
circular arches, which, in various parts, 
approach the horse-shoe form. Above 
these is a second range of piers and arches 
of similar or greater height than the first, 
forming the front of a large gallery extend- 
ing the width of the aisles. Painting and 
gilding have been extensively used 
throughout the building. Mons. Dumor- 
tier, a member of the Belgic chamber of 
representatives, and one of the govern- 
ment commission appointed to restore the 
cathedral, has published two pamphlets 
to prove that the nave and transepts are 
as old as the 6th century. Mr. Godwin 
shewed by analogy, as well as by reference 
to a MS. lately discovered, that it was 
not older than the 11th century. ‘ The 
choir was rebuilt at the end of the 12th 
century, and beginning of the 13th, and is 
a fine example of early pointed architec- 
ture. Until very lately the triforium of 
the choir, and many decorative portions 
of the building, were bricked up and ob- 
scured, the paintings were covered with 
whitewash, and the sculptured capitals were 
disfigured. 20,000/., however, have been 
voted for its restoration, and the works 
are now proceeding rapidly. The length 
of the Cathedral, within the walls, is about 
420 feet ; the width of the nave, including 
the aisles, 70 feet ; the height of the choir 
110 feet. As a datum for comparison, 
Salisbury Cathedral is 30 feet longer, 8 
feet wider, and 29 feet lower. 

Professor Hosking resumed his account 
of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, at 
Bristol, and of the restorations proposed 
to be made there. The spire of this 
building is not adorned with crockets, but 
has a bold moulding running up the angles 
from base to summit, with enrichments 
upon it at intervals. An interesting dis- 
cussion arose on the question, whether or 
not the outline of ancient Gothic spires is 
usually curved or straight. 

The Institute adjourned to Jan. 9. 
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NEW CHURCHES. partments. In the centre compartment 
Oct. 18. Christ Church, Jeffreys Hill, is a fine copy of Carlo Dolci’s celebrated 


Hanham, in the parish of Bitton, near 
Bristol, was consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. The 
style of the church is Early English, with 
a nave and chancel, a north and south 
porch, and a bell turret. It is 90 feet in 
length, 36 in width, and 34 in height, 
and contains 640 sittings, whereof 540 are 
free. It is erected of the stone of the neigh- 
bourhood, with freestone dressings. The 
builders were Messrs. Forster and Son, of 
Bristol, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. The 
nave is lit by four lancet windows on each 
side, a triple-lighted west window, and two 
Catharine-wheel windows over the porches. 
The east window is of three lights, and 
there are also two small side-lights to the 
chancel. Simple as they are, a great ex- 
pression is given to them by the hood 
mould on the arches inside—so un- 
common in modern churches. The 
porches are furnished with stone benches ; 
and the bell turret, containing two small 
bells, is copied from one at the chapel 
of St. Nicholas at Glastonbury. There 
are four entrances to the church, one 
at the west end, one at each of the 
porches, and a priest’s door on the 
south side of the chancel. The inte- 
rior arrangement of the church is re- 
markably neat and ecclesiastical. At 
the west end stands the stone font, of large 
dimensions, octagonal in shape, and well 
executed by the donor of it. On its be- 
velled edge is inscribed in red and black 
letters the words, ‘‘ The name of Jesus is 
above every name.’’ It is surmounted 
by a very handsome cover of oak, with 
early English crockets at the angles and a 
finial. At the end of the last sitting on 
either side, towards the west end, stand 
the poor boxes (Can. 74) with triple locks ; 
and against the west wall are placed the 
armorial bearings of the Bishop of the 
diocese; Dr. Warneford; Rev. Arch- 
deacon Macdonald, prebendary of Bit- 
ton; Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, Vicar of 
Bitton; and §. Whittuck, esq. donor 
of the site. The pulpit stands between 
the north-east angle of the nave and the 
chancel arch, and is approached by a 
small turret staircase built on the outside. 
Below it is the reading pew, looking to 
the south, and near this stands a fine eagle- 
desk carved in oak for the Holy Bible; 
the eagle of which was beautifully carved 
in Bristol, and stands upon an oaken 
pillar. Inthe chancel isa very neat early- 
English altar screen, ornamented with pin- 
nacles, crockets, and finials, which sepa- 
rates the vestry from the rest of the church. 
It isdivided into a centre and two side com- 


picture of Christ blessing the bread, 
executed and presented by Mr. H. Pear- 
sall, late a parishioner, and now of Lon- 
don. The side compartments are occu- 
pied by the tables of the Commandments, 
painted in a very superior manner in old 
English (the capitals rubricated) by Mr. 
Ward of London. On the screen are four 
shields emblazoned with Christian em- 
blems. In the centre of the stone canopy 
isa gilt cross Betomée. On the south 
side of the chancel are two sedilia for 
the priest and deacon, and on the north 
the credence shelf for the sacramental 
elements. The table is of oak, with 
the legs curiously carved in a triple 
twist, and it is covered with an altar 
cloth elaborately embroidered by the 
four daughters of the Vicar of Bitton, 
with appropriate Christian emblems. The 
two side windows of the chancel are beau- 
tifully and richly glazed by Mr, Ward of 
London. The details of this building— 
even the latches and hinges, are in genuine 
church style. The walls of the church, 
the tie-beams of the roof, and many other 
parts of the building, are adorned with 
texts of Scripture (Can. 82), painted in 
red and black letters, and at the termina- 
tion of each tie-beam is placed a shield 
emblazoned with ancient symbols ; among 
which are the lamb and flag ; the crown of 
thorns; the pelican in her piety; grapes 
and corn; AQ; XP; ibe; the brazen 
serpent on the cross; the Trinity shield, 
&c. &c. &c. Most of the church furni- 
ture was from the specific donations of 
the parishioners and others. The total 
cost of the church was 1600/. There has 
also been built near this church a truly 
ecclesiastical school house for 200 chil- 
dren, and a parsonage house—all in true 
keeping one with another. 

St. Mary’s Church, Wolverhampton, 
(consecrated Oct 15,) has been erected 
and endowed at the sole expense of Miss 
Hinckes, of Tentenhall Wood. It is a re- 
vival of the style prevailing during the 
13th and 14th centuries. The form of the 
building is cruciform, surmounted at the 
intersection by a tower and steeple; the 
latter, which is of a shape common in 
Normandy and other parts of the conti- 
nent, terminating with an encircled cross. 
The nave is divided into three aisles, 
fitted up with low pews with carved stall 
ends, and the chancel is slightly elevated, 
the ceiling throughout being divided by 
projecting ribs and bosses. The altar 
piece is of old Flemish carving, ornament- 
ed with tabernacle work ; on the top, in 
the centre, is a rising figure of Christ, in 
low relief ; and below it, in high relief, a 
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copy of Rubens’ picture of the Crucifixion, 
in the museum at Antwerp. The com- 
munion service is of silver gilt, ancient, 
and beautifully embossed. It consists of 
a large patera, two patens, two cups, and 
a flagon. The table, chairs, altar-rail, 
chancel stalls, reading desk, and pulpit, 
are all finely carved after old models. 
Over the altar are three lancet windows, 
with shark’s-tooth ornaments in the 
mouldings: they are of ancient Flemish 

lass. The centre lancet has the Descent 

om the Cross ; above it the appearance 
after the Resurrection to the women ; 
above this the Final Judgment ; and in the 
head a Virgin and child. In the south 
lancet at the bottom is the appearance to 
Mary Magdalene ; and above this the ris- 
ing from the tomb. In the north lancet 
below is, the women relating to the Apos- 
tles the appearance of Christ to them on 
the morning of the Resurrection; and 
above it the appearance to Mary Magda- 
lene, with angels in the back ground. In 
the heads of both south and north lancets 
are figures rising from the tomb, and 
looking towards our Lord’s figure appear- 
ing in the judgment, as represented in the 
centrelancet. The heads also of the four 
lancets, two on the north and two on the 
south of the altar, are filled with similar 
figures ; the other parts being of old Ger- 
man glass, with figures and arms in com- 
partments. The font is an ancient Nor- 
man one, discovered in a farm yard, and 
restored to its original and sacred purpose. 
The great merit of the whole is its good 
keeping ; and the architect, Mr. Railton, 
has added to his already high character 
by having produced so solemn and beau- 
tiful an effect by the mere power of pro- 
portion and moulding, without any archi- 
tectural enrichment than the carved work 
in the pulpit, desk, and chancel. The 
whole, including a handsome organ, (for- 
merly in the church at Stratford-upon- 
Avon,) the service of Communion plate, 
and the parsonage‘house, is the munificent 
gift of Miss Hinckes, who intends adding 
schools. The Rev. George Fraser, A.M. 
has been presented to this living. 

COLLEGE OF THE FREE-MASONS OF 

THE CHURCH. 

An institution, under this designation, 
was founded in London on Advent-eve, 
1842, for the recovery, maintenance, and 
furtherance of the true principles and 
practice of architecture. 

The objects contemplated by its found- 
ers are the re-discovery of the ancient 
principles of architecture; the sanction 
of good principles of building, and the 
condemnation of bad ones; the exercise 
of scientific and experienced judgment in 
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the choice and use of the most proper 
materials ; the infusion, maintenance, and 
advancement of science throughout archi- 
tecture; and, eventually, by developing 
the powers of the College upon a just and 
beneficial footing, to reform the whole 
practice of architecture, to raise it from 
its present vituperated condition, and to 
bring around it the same unquestioned 
honour, which is at present enjoyed by 
almost every other profession. 

By having numerous professors, con- 
tributors, and co-labourers, to acquire a 
great body of practical information; and 
that, whenever any knowledge of value 
shall be obtained by the College, the same 
shall be immediately communicated to 
each of its members, without waiting for 
the production of a whole volume, and 
before the subject-matter shall have lost 
any of its professional interest. By the 
appointment of a “‘ Professor of Archi- 
tectural Dynamics,’ the gravitation of 
materials will be taught to the student in 
practical architecture: thence in all de- 
signs the present mystery, in which the 
quantity of materials merely absolutely 
requisite to cause a building to hold firmly 
together, may be ended; architectural 
designs may in future be made on certain 
principles of stability, and therefore on 
principles of natural and philosophical 
taste ; and through the economy of dis- 
charging from buildings all lumber, as is 
the case with all living members of the 
creation, the architect will be enabled to 
restore to his work, frequently without 
extra expense, the carving and other ex- 
quisite beauties for which ancient archi- 
tecture has in every age been celebrated. 
By the appointment of a ‘‘ Professor of 
Architectural Jurisprudence,’’ it is judged 
that the practical profession of architec- 
ture will be rendered more sure, through 
the acquirement of fixed and certain rules 
relative to contracts, rights of property, 
dilapidations, and other legal matters. 
By having a ‘‘ Professor of Architectural 
Chemistry,’’ it is confidently expected 
that a more certain method will be assured 
to the practitioner, in the choice of proper 
and durable materials. By the appoint- 
ment of the various other professors and 
officers, it is judged that the very best 
information will be obtained upon all ma- 
terial matters connected with the science 
and the practice of architecture, and that 
a degree of perfection will be thus in- 
duced, and will thus mix itself with the 
practice and execution of the art in a 
manner which is not now very often the 
case. 

As a first labour of the College, it is 
proposed that the present unsatisfactory 
division and nomenclature of pointed ar« 
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chitecture shall be remedied, and that all 
the publications of the Society upon that 
subject, shall be issued according to such 
classification and nomenclature. Not, 
indeed, that the perfecting of so desirable 
a project can be expected at once; but 
such a nomenclature can be laid down, as 
shall immediately distinguish the different 
members of the art, which are as numerous 
as those of heraldry; and these can be 
superseded by more primitive, or more 
simple and energetic terms, as they shall 
be recovered from ancient contracts and 
other documents, or shall be invented by 
more judicious and mature consideration. 
But, to prevent doubt or future mistake, 
it is proposed that a cut of each intended 
object shall be executed, and that a re- 
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ference shall be made to where exemplar. 
of it are to be found, and also to it 
chronology. 

It is proposed to render this College 
still more useful, by joining with it a 
charitable foundation, for the behoof of 
those and their families, over whom it 
shall please Providence, after a life de- 
voted to the service and practice of archi- 
tecture and its dependent arts, that need 
shall fall. 

We will, at present, merely add, that 
many gentlemen of eminence in the arts, 
and particularly in architecture, are at 
the head of this new establishment, the 
objects of which appear to be a thorough 
revival of the architectic skill of the érue 
Sree-masons of the olden times. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 1. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Jabez Allies, esq. communicated draw- 
ings of several Roman and Saxon an- 
tiquities discovered on the line of the 
railway in Worcestershire, and now de- 
posited in the museum of the Worcester 
Natural History Society. Among them 
are some bosses of shields and a long 
sword. 

A letter was then read from Sign. Binns 
of Madrid, descriptive of the Greek 
mosaic, representing HerculesintheGarden 
of the Hesperides, mentioned in our last 


Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

Philip Howard, esq. of Corby Castle, 
M.P. was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Harvey Egginton, esq. architect, of 
Worcester, presented a drawing of a stone 
lectern, of the Norman style, lately dis- 
covered, and restored to its pristime use, 
in Cowle church, near Worcester. It is 
of very beautiful design and workmanship, 
the stem consisting of a group of five 
columns, with finely carved capitals, and 
in front of the desk a kneeling female 
figure projecting from amidst foliage. Its 
state is very perfect. This remain of early 
church furniture is the more remarkable, 
from its being anterior to one of the 
earliest known, that at Bury, of about 
the year 1300, which is made of wood. 
More recently, as is well known, they have 
been made of brass. 

Capt. Evan Nepean, R.N. when late 
in command of H. M. ship Comus, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, having made some exca- 
vations on the island of Sacrificio, which 
was a place dedicated to the religious 
rites of the ancient inhabitants, found 
a collection of pottery, idols, and musical 


instruments, which he has brought to this 
country. By his request, the collection 
has been inspected by Mr. Samuel Birch, 
of the British Museum, whose Report to 
the Society was read at this meeting. 

Dec. 15. The time of this meeting was 
occupied by a ballot for a Director in the 
place of the late John Gage Rokewode, 
esq. F.R.S., and for a member of Council. 
Its result was that Albert Way, esq. 
(already a member of the Council,) was 
chosen Director by a large majority, and 
Thomas Stapleton, esq. was added to the 
Council. 

Dec. 22. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Robert Davies, esy. Town Clerk of 
York, was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Mr. Gurney exhibited two vellum 
Rolls, in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Hare, of Stow-Bardolph, Norfolk. 

I. a tenure roll of the abbey of Marham, 
co. Norfolk, of an early date. It has 
illuminated initials containing arms, 
1. Arg. on a chief gules two crescents or, 
Belet ; 2. The same with cinquefoils in- 
stead of crescents ; 3. Checky az. andor, 
(Marham abbey ?); 4. Az. a spread eagle 
or Shuldham. 

II. A Titulus, of the beginning of the 
16th century, for an abbat of West Dere- 
ham in Norfolk. Its illuminations are, 
1. The Holy Trinity, with an abbat in 
prayer; 2. The Assumption ofthe Virgin ; 
3. The Burial of the deceased Abbat; 
and 4, an initial U with a buck couchant 
ina park. And this shield, Az. a crosier 
between three .buck’s heads caboshed. 
At the back of the roll are entries made 
at various monasteries. The original 
name of the abbat and the date have been 
erased, to prepare the document for use 
a second time. 


Lord Albert Conyngham exhibited six 
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ornaments of pure gold, five of which 
were found, only two feet from the surface, 
at a place in Ireland the name of which 
we did not gather; they consisted of a 
ring, set with a stone, armlets, &c. 
The sixth is a golden collar, lately found 
at a place, in co. Donegal, which the 
finder refused to disclose, accompanied 
with a denarius of Geta, and two other 
defaced Roman coins. 

The remainder was then read of Mr. J. 
M. Kemble’s paper on Anglo-Saxon 
Runes. After concluding his observa- 
tions on the Cross at Ruthwell, Mr. 
Kemble took notice of a short inscription 
embossed on a brass dish in the pos- 
session of Mr. Wetton of Chertsey. This 
is engraved in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Sept. 1804, Pl. II. and more perfectly 
in Brayley’s History of Surrey, 1842, 
vol. ii. p. 185. It has been long in the 
possession of Mr. Wetton’s family, and 
there seems no good foundation for the 
statement in the work last-mentioned, 
that it was found in the ruins of Chertsey 
abbey. The Society adjourned to the 
12th of January. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 22. The President, Professor 
H. H. Wilson, in the chair, Lord Albert 
Conyngham exhibited some sceattas found 
in excavating tumuli on the Barham 
Downs, in Kent. Mr. Akerman re- 
marked, that, although these coins pre- 
sent no novelty of type, they are, never- 
theless, of great interest, in going far to 
determine the date of the formation of 
the Kentish barrows; which, from the 
researches of himself and Lord Conyng- 
ham, as well as from the previous labours 
of Douglas, appear to be very late Roman 
or early Saxon. The letters T1ca appear 
on some, which Mr. Akerman conjectures 
to relate to the same person whose name 
TICA is appended to a charter of Egbert, 
King of Kent. 

Mr. Alfred Beesley, of Banbury, ex- 
hibited a gold British coin, found near 
that town. Obv. an earof corn. Rev. 
a horse, wheel, &c. with the letters 
QVANTEO. 

The Rev. E.G. Walford exhibited a 
quantity of Roman brass and silver coins, 
from Vespasian to Theodosius, found in 


the Black Grounds, Chipping Warden, - 


the asserted site of Brinavis. 

Mr. Young, of Leamington, exhibited 
an antique engraved stone in red jasper, 
of a globular shape, with an incuse head 
somewhat resembling that of Pius, on one 
side, and the wolf and twins, the shep- 
herd, the fig-tree and raven, and a hel- 
meted head of Rome in a galley, with 
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the word comvnis on the other. Around 
the stone is an inscription apparently 
modern. 

Read.—l. A note from Mr. Nightin- 
gale, in reference to some facts relating 
to Simon the Medal Engraver, commu- 
nicated at the previous meeting, by Mr. 
C. T. Smythe. 

2. A note from Dr. Lee, descriptive of 
his donation to the Society of specimens 
of the silver coins of Edward VI., 
Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I., found a few years since 
on his estate at Hartwell. 

3. A note from Sir Henry Ellis, com- 
municating copies of some proclamations 
relating to the coinage. 

4. A letter from Mr. S. Birch, on the 
type of Aegiale and Epidaurus, in which 
the author offers some important expla- 
nations to the account of the inedited 
coins of ‘* Aegialus in Amorgo,”’ or, cor- 
rectly speaking, Aegialé (AvyaAy). An 
instrument on one of these coins, which 
Mr. Borrell did not explain, is stated to 
be a utensil of the sudorific bath, used for 
regulating the heat, termed by Vitruvius 
eneus clypeus, and by Timarchus, the 
xadxovs ouadds, “the brazen ompha- 
los,’’ or ‘* navel.’’ 

5. Continuation of Mr. Borrell’s paper 
on inedited autonomous and imperial 
Greek coins. 

The next meeting of the Society is on 
January 26. 

Ancient Coin Forgers.—We have once 
more to caution antiquaries, silversmiths, 
and dealers in ancient coins, against the 
continued practices of the makers of 
counterfeit coins; who, having hitherto 
escaped legal conviction and punishment, 
carry on their nefarious trade most suc- 
cessfully for themselves, and fatally for 
all but experienced numismatists. A per- 
son not far from Hastings, a few months 
since, employed an artist to cut dies for 
the rare coins of Edward VI., Philip and 
Mary, &c. from which coins were struck 
and sold. Hither this person, or the 
notorious Singleton, it is supposed, has 
counterfeited the Anglo-Saxon coins found 
at Cuerdale, and is now selling them in 
various parts of the kingdom by means of 
agents. Under the names of Carpenter 
and Hunt, this fellow lately visited Col- 
chester, Ipswich, &c. and is now supposed 
to be making a tour of the southern coun- 
ties, while others of the firm are travel- 
ling in the north of England. A late law 
makes this species of swindling trans- 
portation, and any person who has been 
duped, can take out a magistrate’s war- 
rant to detain the criminal party for a full 
examination. 
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CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

The terminal meeting of this Society 
was held Dec. Ist. 

A list of drawings and other presents 
was read, including impressions of several 
valuable seals from the Rev. J. Goodwin, 
C.C.C. and the Rev. E. Ventris; the 
latter of whom laid before the Society a 
copy of an agreement between the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln and the Abbot 
of Derley, A.D. 1276. 

Part VI. of the Society’s publications, 
being a descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. 
and rare Books in,St. John’s college li- 
brary, by the Rev. Morgan Cowie, Fellow 
of St. John’s, was announced to be ready. 

The Rev. J. Goodwin, C.C.C. then pro- 
ceeded to read two transcripts from a vo- 
lume of MS. Collectanea, by Bp. Cox, of 
Ely, among Abp. Parker’s MSS. 1. A 
copy of six unpublished and highly curious 
Ballads; 2. A specimen of the metrical 
version of the Psalms in use in the Bishop’s 
family. 

The Rev. J. Clack, of Litlington, gave 
a detailed account of certain Roman re- 
mains discovered by him in his parish, in 
continuation of the description with which 
he favoured the Society at its terminal 
meeting, Dec. 6, 1841. Healso exhibited 
specimens of pottery and coins, and a 
drawing of apavement. At the conclusion 
of his account, Mr. Clack introduced to 
the meeting Mr. Inskipp, of Shefford, 
Beds, who had brought up for the inspec- 
tion of the Society some select articles 
from the interesting and valuable Roman 
remains, which he has long since been 
engaged in collecting, including several 
unique examplesjof Roman glass, found 
in his neighbourhood. He also exhibited 
several well-executed drawings of the most 
important articles, upon which a suggestion 
was made by the Rev. the Master of Clare- 
hall that the Society should take upon it- 
self the publication of a selection from 
these drawings, executed in lithography, 
the use of which, for this object, was 
kindly offered by Mr. Inskipp, who like- 
wise promised to communicate notices of 
the several specimens. ; 

Adjourned to the ordinary meeting in 
the Lent term, when communications are 
expected from the Rev. Professor Willis, 
on an ancient conventual building at Ely, 
lately taken down; from the Very Rey. 
the Dean of Ely, in illustration of several 
rolls in possession of the Chapter; and 
from the Rev. J. Goodwin, C.C.C. who 
promises a tabular arrangement of the 
metrical psalms mentioned above, together 
with a version by Abp. Parker, and that 
by Sternhold and Hopkins. 
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THE LYCIAN MARBLES. 

The marbles discovered at Xanthus, in 
Lycia, by Mr. Fellows, have reached the 
British Museum in safety, and are a valu- 
able acquisition to our national collection 
of art; compensating, in some degree, for 
our loss of the Egina marbles, with which 
many of the Lycian sculptures correspond 
in style, though of an earlier age. They 
include, probably, some of the earliest 
efforts of Greek art which have come down 
to our times. Foremost in the collection, 
in point of antiquity, stands the tomb, 
bearing reliefs of the Harpies carrying off 
the daughters of Pandarus, figured in Mr. 
Fellows’s work on Lycia, and probably 
older than the time of Cyrus. Indepen- 
dently of the mythological interest of the 
subjects represented on it, it is important 
as an example of the Arabic style of art, 
which in Italy is called Pelasgic; the 
drapery lying in pleats rather than folds, 
clinging to the body like wet cloths. The 
eyes have a vacant stare, the faces are 
without expression, and the hair is like 
rolls of maccaroni. There is a Persian 
character about the arrangement of the 
hair, the pointed beards, and other acces- 
sories, which gives a value’ to this monu- 
ment in relation to the history and origin 
of art. Besides this, there are six or 
eight friezes, or fragments of friezes, in 
relief, consisting of a great variety of 
subjects, illustrating ancient manners, 
dresses, &c. One represents the siege of 
a walled town, which is delineated with 
its towers and battlements thronged with 
soldiery, who are issuing out on a sortie, 
armed with stones, to attack the enemy, 
while in the background appear the female 
inhabitants. On another part the walls 
are being scaled by the enemies, who are 
mounting the ladders, protected by their 
broad shields. The combatants in this, 
and other instances, are represented with 
great vigour. A hunting scene occupies 
another frieze, the game being the lion. 
Then comes a bas-relief of combats, in 
one section of which, singularly well pre- 
served, the marble being pure white, a 
wounded warrior is pourtrayed with great 
truth of expression, leaning on the arm 
of a female, who leads him off the field. 
A procession of prisoners, with arms tied 
behind their backs, resembling in costume 
and character of countenance some of 
those on the Persepolitan sculptures, are 
led, in another frieze, before a king, or 
chief, seated under an umbrella. A long 
line of figures, carrying offerings of game, 
poultry, &c, to an altar, where the priest 
is preparing the sacrifice, forms a subject 
by itself; and there are fragments of a 
large frieze of equestrian combats. The 
riders sit their horses in a different style 
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from those of the Parthenon, with their 
heels down, and legs well forward. There 
are also several single statues, headless 
and mutilated, but distinguished by fine 
parts, and by an easy, graceful flow of 
complicated drapery. In many instances, 
the colours with which the backgrounds— 
perhaps also the figures in the bas-reliefs 
—were covered, still remain visible in the 
angles and grooves formed by the outline. 
Portions of the metal clamps remain: in 
one instance, the leaden reins of a cha- 
rioteer were found, by Mr. Fellows, still 
adhering to his grasp, and attached to the 
horse’s bit. The chariot, it may be re- 
marked, is drawn by the collar, and not 
by the yoke, as was the practice of the 
Greeks; a distinction which, together 
with the tufts and top-knots on the 
horses’ heads, has a Persian air about it. 
No European museum has received so 
remarkable and important an accession 
for many years, as these marbles. Mr. 
Fellows, the gentleman who first called 
the attention of the Government to them, 
with no prospect of reward, beyond the 
gratitude of all lovers of the arts, volun- 
teered a third journey into Asia Minor, 
solely for the purpose of superintending 
their removal.—(Atheneum.) 








ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN FRANCE. 

In the Loges Wood, near Chateau 
Gaillard, has been discovered a Roman 
dwelling, apparently belonging to a family 
in the middle ranks of life. It is com- 
posed of four compartments, three of 
which are sitting rooms. The first— 
the hypocaust or stove-room—is in an 
excellent state of preservation. About a 
score of brick pillars are still standing, 
generally about four-fifths of a yard in 
height. On these pillars the flooring was 
placed, composed of flat freestone flags, 
and a considerable portion of it still re- 
mains. The walls, which are formed of 
roughly cut stones, are, in some places, 
nine feet high. They are covered over 
with a thick layer of cement, perforated, 
in a number of places, to allow the hot 
air to pass into the room, from channels 
which ran round, in various directions, 
from the stove. The ceiling is ornamented 
with fruits and flowers, roughly painted 
on rough mortar. The second room is 
also flagged with freestone, and has, in 
one corner, a pipe to let off the water. 
This pipe was found stopped with a large 
cork, when the discovery was made. The 
third room was unpaved, and in it M. 
Cochet found fifteen bronze medals of 
the time of Trajan, Faustinus, and Anto- 
ninus.—At Bielle, a fine piece of mosaic 
having been discovered by a peasant, when 
digging his land, further researches were 
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made, and an entire house has been laid 
bare, the walls still standing to the height 
of three feet. This residence also con- 
sists of four chambers, but with the addi- 
tion of a circular piece, which was, at 
first, thought to be a bath room, from the 
fact of two large pipes for water being 
made to communicate with it. On re- 
moving the floor, however, a tomb of 
white polished marble was discovered be- 
low, containing a skeleton, in good pre- 
servation. The floors of the chambers 
were paved with handsome mosaics. 
Some pieces of pottery, burnt earth, and 
two columns, about nine feet high, one of 
white, and the other of coloured marble, 
have been found, as well as a finely sculp- 
tured capital.—Excavations and disco- 
veries have also been lately made near 
Tulle, on the road to Limoges, among 
which may be mentioned a stone mill, for 
grinding corn; a small figure, in copper, 
of an armed warrior; and some medals, 
one of which sepresents a chained croco- 
dile. 





ANCIENT CITY OF ROXBURGH. 

Mr. Robertson, the tenant of Friars, 
by causing the ploughshare to be driven 
further than ordinary below the surface of 
the earth, has exposed to view the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Roxburgh. 
These extended in various directions from 
their apparent centre, the chapel of St. 
James, situated upon a knoll immediately 
opposite to Floors Castle. The line of 
streets and the site of public a are 
distinctly marked. 





ANCIENT DANISH SHIP. 

Near the village of Pappenbuhl, in Den- 
mark, was lately found at the depth of 
15 feet an ancient boat, or ship, formed 
out of a single oak-tree, and rounded at 
the bottom. It was much decayed by the 
moisture of its bed, but it is ascertained 
to have been 32 feet in length, 2 feet deep, 
and 25 feet broad at the middle. There 
were on each side several holes made with 
a borer, but no trace of nails or any iron- 
work could be found. On the spot where 
it lay there ran in ancient days a canal, 
which united the rivers Eider and Hever. 
This canal was dedicated to the god Oegis 
—the Neptune of the Scandinavians, but 
was filled up, it is said, about the period 
of the introduction of Christianity. It is 
therefore probable that this boat had its 
existence in the eighth, or at latest in the 
ninth century. It has been purchased by 


the government, with the intent of placing 
it among the northern antiquities of the 
public museum, which contains very few 
relics of the navigation of the aborigines 
of Scandinavia. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The revolt of Barcelona has terminated, 
as all unsuccessful revolts do, in strength- 
ening the authority which it was intended 
to destroy. After driving out the garrison, 
with great slaughter, the people began to 
squabble amongst themselves. The mem- 
bers of the junta formed, were chiefly 
young men of Republican principles, by 
whom it was hoped that the remainder 
of Catalonia would join in the insurrec- 
tion. In this, however, they were dis- 
appointed, and soon found that they had 
to do with a more formidable enemy in 
the city than out of it. This was the 
mob, which they had called into existence 
and armed, and who gave way to their 
natural appetite for plunder. During 
the evening of the 3rd, and the morning 
of the 4th Dec., the mob attacked the 
town-house, where the treasure of the 
municipality was deposited, and then pro- 
ceeded to other houses, where a similar 
booty could be obtained, and it is stated 
that the amount of money thus plundered 
by the rabble, is upwards of 200,000 dol- 
lars, independently of articles of plate, 
jewels, &c. whichcould be easily carried off. 
The National Guard, finding themselves 
too weak to make head at the same time 
against this internal enemy, and the go- 
vernment forces which were now bom- 
barding’ the town, threw open their gates 
to Espartero. No great damage was done 
by the bombardment, and the entry of 
the Queen’s troops into the city was 
effected in the most peaceable manner. 

CHINA, 

The Emperor has accepted the treaty 
made with Great Britain, Aug. 29, and 
the first instalment of 7,000,000 dollars, 
is now on the way to England in Her 
Majesty’s ship Blonde. ‘The Emperor 
declined, as a matter of etiquette, its final 
ratification, until it had been ratified by 
the Queen of Great Britain. This treaty 
has arrived in England, brought by Major 
Malcolm, the Secretary of the British 
Legation, for the Queen’s signature, 
which having obtained, he will imme. 
diately return to China. On the with- 
drawal of the forces, the troops to remain 
in China are to be placed under the com- 
mand of Lord Saltoun, at Chusan, Koo. 
lungsoo, and Hong Kong. 


INDIA AND AFFGHANISTAN. 
The proceedings of the British armies 
near Cabool have continued to be emi- 
Gent. Maga. Vou. XIX. 


nently successful. The whole of the 
British prisoners have been liberated from 
the Affghans, Their number was 31 
officers, 9 ladies, and 12 children, with 51 
European soldiers, 2 clerks, and 4 women, 
making in all 109 persons, who had suf- 
fered captivity from Jan. 10, to Sept. 27. 
The meeting between Gen. Sale and his 
wife and daughter, is described as highly 
affecting. It appears that, by the direc- 
tion of Akhbar Khan, the prisoners had 
been taken to Bumeean, 90 miles to the 
westward, where they arrived on Sept. 3, 
and that they were destined to be distribu- 
ted among the Toorkistan chiefs. Some 
of the officers proposed to the Affghan 
chief, that if he would send them back to 
Cabool, they would give him 2,0002, at 
once, and 1,200/. a year for life. A simi- 
lar message had been also sent to him 
from Gen. Pollock. The chief com- 
plied, and on the second day they were 
met by Sir Richmond Shakspear, with 
610 Kuzzilbashes, and shortly afterwards 
by Gen. Sale, with 2,000 cavalry and in- 
fantry, when they returned to Cabool. 
Capt. Bygrave was restored by Akhbar 
Khan inaweek afterwards. 130 Europeans 
have been liberated, 327 sepoys found at 
Ghuznee, and 1,200 sick and wounded, 
who were begging about Cabool. The 
British interred the skeletons of those 
who had fallen during the retreat of 
January last. The number did not ex- 
ceed 500. Many of the scattered soldiers 
in this retreat have joined the army. On 
the arrival of Gen. Nott’s division at 
Cabul, the resolution adopted by the 
British Government to destroy all the 
Affghan strongholds was carried into ex- 
ecution. An expeditionary corps of about 
4,000 men was sent to demolish the strong 
forts of Istalif and Chareekar. On the 
29th of September, Gen. M‘Caskill and 
Brigadiers Tulloch and Stacey, who com- 
manded this force, were met by a strong 
body of Affghans, led on by Ameen Oola, 
and sixteen of their most determined 
Chiefs, who sought to defend Istaliff. 
This town consisted of masses of houses 
built on the slope of a mountain, in the 
rear of which were lofty eminences, shut- 
ting in a defile leading to Turkistan. 
The number of its inhabitants exceeded 
15,000, who, from their defences and dif- 
ficulties. of approach, considered their 
position unassailable. The greater part 
of the plunder seized last January from 
the British was placed there ; 7 Chiefs 
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kept their wives and families in it; and 
many also of those who had escaped from 
Cabul had sought refuge there. The 
British troops soon made themselves 
masters of the town, driving the enemy 
before them with considerable slaughter. 
The loss to the victors consisted of one 
officer (Lieut. Evans, of her Majesty’s 
41st Regiment) killed, and four wounded. 
The demolition of the forts was imme- 
diately begun. The expedition, after the 
destruction of Chareekar, was expected to 
return immediately to Cabul. : 

The Governor General has given six 
months’ batta, and conferred honours and 
medals on the regiments employed in 
Afighanistan, and also medals, &c. to the 
Indian soldiers and sailors employed in 
China. Gen. Nott brings back to India 
the celebrated sandal-wood gates, whicha 
Mahometan conqueror bad taken away 
from an Indian temple, and which have, 
during nearly eight centuries, formed the 
chief ornament of his tomb at Ghusnee. 
Akhbar Khan is still a fugitive, for whose 
apprehension a reward has been offered. 

he Governor General has ordered public 
thanksgiving for the seasonable supply of 
rain, and for the recent successes in 
Affghanistan. 


AFRICA. 

Intelligence received from Western 
Africa to the 2d of August, announces 
the return to Fernando Po of the Queen’s 
steamer Wilberforce from the ascent of 
the Niger to the model-farm of the Afri- 
can Civilization Society, and the bringin 
away of all the people and property left 
there by the Niger Expedition. The 
Wilberforce ascended, under command 
of Lieut. Webb, with some eight or ten 
Europeans, who volunteered from Fer- 
nando Po, the rest of the ship's company 
being native Africans. With the excep- 
tion of the commander and one of the 
volunteers, all the whites were laid up 


with sickness before the Wilberforce 
reached the coast ; and latterly the éngine 
had been worked by a black boy, who had 
learned its management on board Mr. 
Jamieson’s steamer Ethiope, the en- 
gineers being sick with the rest. ‘‘ Such 
a wreck of property,”’ says a letter from 
Liverpool, ‘‘ as was landed at Clarence 
Cove never was seen.’’ The natives had 
not molested the people at the model- 
farm ; but Mr. Carr (brother to the Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone) to whom its 
management was entrusted, and who at- 
tempted to ascend from the coast in a 
canoe, had, it was supposed, been mur- 
dered in the Nun river. 


PERSIA. 


A letter from Abbé Vidal, who left 
France two years since for Persia, fur- 
nishes the following statement: “ The 
Schah, by the advice of M. Gustave de 
Damas, whom he has appointed Field 
Marshal and Commander-in- Chief of the 
Persian army, has just founded in his 
capital a college on the model of the 
French Lycées, and has appointed me the 
principal bya firman. M. M. Tolletand 
Saury are my assistants, and the govern- 
ment provides for our maintenance. The 
King, a man of courage and judgment, is 
perfectly convinced of the inferiority un- 
der which his subjects labour, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance of European 
information. The King appears to be 
most zealous for the success of this esta- 
blishment. He has given us a house near 
his palace, and has commanded the sons 
of the nobility to study the French lan- 
guage and the sciences with us. Every 
week his Majesty sends one of the officers 
of his household to inquire what progress 
the pupils have made, and frequently in- 
vites them to the palace, to examine 
them, and reward them with premiums 
when they have replied to his questions 
satisfactorily.” 








Nov. 28. A further portion of the 
South-eastern (London and Dover) 
Railway undertaking (from Headcorn to 
Ashford) was opened. From Headcorn 
the line runs almost due east, through a 
flat but charming part of the Weald of 
Kent. The engineering difficulties in 
this portion, therefore, have been un- 
usually slight. ‘The views on each side 
are uninterrupted, and the passengers can 
see the charming vale, which is bounded 
on one side by the North Downs, and on 
the other by the forest ridges. The only 
feature of particular interest is the wooden 
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or Swiss bridges over some of the streams, 
which appear to be as strong for the pas- 
sage of the train as ordinary brick or stone 
work, 

Dec. 14. A fire occurred in a house 
in Little Prescott street, Minories, which 
occasioned an extraordinary loss of life. 
Among the numerous tenants were amo- 
ther and her four daughters ; of whom the 
two youngest, with the mother, were 
burnt, and the two others, jumping from 
a window, were grievously hurt, one of 
them dying on the spot. ‘Two other fa- 
milies each lost two children. The fire 
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originated in the room of a Dutchman, 
who was a manufacturer of Dutch drops. 

Dec. 22. Another destructive fire oc- 
curred at Liverpool, in the tar and rosin- 
works of Messrs Platt and Son, at the 
south end of the town. These works are 
very extensive, and have fronts to four 
streets—namely, Parliament, Greenland, 
New-hall, and Jamaica streets,and occupy 
a space of nearly 700 square yards. At 
each end are ranges of lofty warehouses, 
usually filled with general merchandize. 
The fire, from the extremely combustible 
nature of the materials on the works, soon 
defied all exertions to arrest its progress. 
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The property destroyed by this conflagra- 
tion is considerably Roos 50,0007. The 
warehouses contained wheat, flour, and 
cotton, 

Roman Catholic Statistics.—The total 
number of Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels in England is 492; inSouth Wales, 
4; North Wales, 4; Scotland, 71 chapels, 
besides 27 stations where divine service is 
performed. Colleges in England, 8; in 
Scotland, 1; convents in England, 25; 
in Scotland, 1 ; monasteries, 3; mission- 
ary priests in England, 648; Scotland, 86. 
Total of missionary priests in Great Bri- 
tain, 73§.—Catholice Dictionary for 1843, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 21. John y, esq. Q.C. ; Ebenezer 
Ludlow and Edward Goulburn, sergeants-at- 
law ; Walter Skirrow, esq. Q.C. ; Henry John 
Stephen, sergeant-at-law; Nathaniel Ellison, 
Martin John West, Edmund Robert Daniell, 
William Thomas Jemmett, Charles Philips, 
— Baker Bere, and Kichard Stevenson, 
esqrs. barristers-at-law, to be Commissioners 
of the Court of Bankruptcy, to act in the pro- 
secution of fiats in bankruptcy in the country. 

Nov. 22. James King (formerly Simp- 
son) of Stanton Park, co. Hereford, esq. to 
continue to use the surname of King. 

Nov. 28. Knighted by patent, Jasper Atkin- 
son, of Portman-sq. Middlesex, esq.—John 
Guille, esq. to be Bailiff of the Island of Guern- 
sey.—Stephen Charles Denison, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to be an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, for thirty days, for inquiring into 
the employment of women and children in 
agriculture. 

Nov, 30. The Earl of Lincoln, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Lord Colborne, the Rt. Hon. J.C. Her- 
ries, the Lord Mayor of the city of London, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart., Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., 
H. T. Hope, esq., H. Gally Knight, esq., Alex. 
Milne, esq., the Hon. Charles Gore, Sir Ro- 
bert Smirke, knt., and Charles Barry, esq., to 
be her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring 
into and considering the most effectual means 
of improving the Metropolis, and of providing 
increased facilities of communication within 
the same: Trenham Walshman Philipps, esq. 
to be Secre to the commission. 

Nov. 30. e Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, 
late Lieut.-Col. Brit. Aux. Legion in Spain, to 
accept the cross of the first class of San Fer- 
nando, conferred for services before St. Sebas- 
tian in Jan. 1835.— Henry John Coore, of 
Orange valley, Jamaica, esq. second son of 
Fred.-Richard Coore, esq. by Isabella, dau. 
and coh. of John Blagrove, of Ankerwyke 
house, Bucks, to take the name and arms of 
Blagrove only. 

Dec. 2. To be Knights Grand Crosses of the 
Bath, Vice-Admiral Sir Wm. Parker, Major- 
Generals Sir Henry Pottinger, George Pollock, 
and William Nott.—The dignity of a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom conferred upon Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B. 

Dec. 5. Giocomo Pantaleone Bruno, esq. to 
be Judge in Malta.—Antonio Micallef, esq. to 
be Crown Advocate in Malta.—Augustin Nor- 
bert Morin, esq. to be Commissioner of Crown 
Lands in "4 


Dec. 6. Belford Hinton Wilson, esq. (Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. to Peru) to be 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. to Vene- 
zuela; William Pitt Adams, Ay (Sec. of Lega- 
tion to the Mexican Republic) to be Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. to Peru; Percy 
William Doyle, esq. (First Attache of Embassy 
to the Ottoman Porte) to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion to the Mexican Republic ; and Anthony 
Barclay, esq. to be Consul in the State of New 
York 


Dec. 6. Alfred Austin, esq. barrister-at-law, 
to be an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
for thirty days, for inquiring into the employ- 
ment of women and children in culture. 

Dec. 13. 34th Foot, Capt. J. J. Best to be 
Major. —8ist Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir M. C. 
O’Connell, to be Colonel.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Sir H.*Floyd, Bart. Unatt. to be Colonel ; Capt. 
G. F. Paschal, 70th Foot, to be Major. 

Dec. 15. Henry Halford Vaughan, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to act as an Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner, for thirty days, for inquirin 
specially into the employment of women an 
children in agriculture. 

Dec. 23. yal Horse Guards, Gen. Henry 
William Marquess of Anglesey, K.G. G.C.B, 
to be Colonel.—7th Light Drag. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir J. Kearney to be Colonel.—Brevet : to be 
Lieut.-Cols. in the army, Majors G. Browne, 
41st Foot; G. Hibbert, 40th Foot ; ‘T. Skinner, 
3lst Foot; J. Simmons, 41st Foot; G. H. 
Lockwood, 3d Light Dragoons.—To be Majors, 
Capts. A. Ogle, 9th Foot; G. Baldwin, 31st 
Foot; M. Smith, 9th Foot; F. Lushington, 9th 
Foot; F. White, 40th Foot.—To be Aide de 
Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel 
in the army, Lieut.-Col. S. Bolton, 31st Foot. 
—To take rank by brevet, in her Majesty’s 
army in the East Indies: to be Lieut.-Col. 
Major G. Huish, 26th Bengal N. Inf.—To be 
—s Capts. R. Codrington, 49th Bengal N. 
Inf. ; T. Polwhele, 42d Bengal N. Inf.; F. Ab- 
bott, Bengal Eng.; T. E. A. Napleton, 60th 
Bengal N. Inf.; G. Burney, 38th —— N, 
Inf. ; J. T. Leslie, Bombay Horse Artillery ; 
J. H. Craigie, 20th Bengal N. Inf.; J. Ferris, 
20th Bengal N. Inf.; G. C. Ponsonby, lith 
Bengal Cav.; J. Alexander, Ben: Art.; W. 
Anderson, ae Art.; J. T. ne, Bengal 
Art.; C. Blood, Bombay Art.; W. Riddell 
60th Bengal N. Inf.; H. M. Lawrence, Benga 
Art.; T. H. Scott, 38th Bengal N. Inf.; D. F. 
Evans, 16th Bengal N. Inf. ; J. Macadam, 33d 
Bengal N. Inf.—To have the rank of Major in 
Affghanistan, brevet Capt. F. Mackeson, 14th 
Bengal N. Inf.—To be Aide-de-Camp to the 
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Queen, with the rank of Colonel in the East 
~~ Lieut.-Col. G. P. Wymer, 38th Bengal 

. Inf. 

Brevet for services in China: to be Lieut.- 
Colonels in the army, Majors C. Warren, 55th 
Foot ; G. A. Malcolm, + Drag.; D. L. 
Fawcett, 55th Foot; J. B. ough, $d° Light 
Drag.; N. Maclean, 55th Foot.— ‘o be Majors, 
Capts. J. Paterson, 26th Foot; W. Greenwood, 
R. Art.; W.R. Faber, 49th Foot; A. O’Leary, 
55th Foot; H. C. B. Daubeney, 55th Foot ; D. 
M‘Andrew, 49th Foot, F. Wigston, 18th Foot : 
F. Whittingham, 26th Foot.—To be Aids-de- 
Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel 
in the army, Lieut.-Col. C. Campbell, 98th 
Foot; Lieut.-Col. P. E. Craigie, 55th Foot; 
Lieut.-Col. E. Morris, 49th Foot.—Royal Ma- 
rines, to take rank by brevet, as Majors in the 
army, Captains J. itcomb, F. S. Hamil- 


ton.—To take rank, by brevet, in her Majesty’s. 


army in the East Indies: to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nels, Majors F. Blundell, Madras Art.; C. W. 
Young, 14th Madras N. Inf. ; J. Campbell, 41st 
Madras N. Inf.—To be Majors, Capts. W. H. 
Simpson, 36th Madras N. Inf.; F. A. Reid, 6th 
Madras N. Inf.; R. Shirreff, 2d Madras N. 
Inf.; T. T. Pears, Madras Eng.; R. C. Moore, 
Madras Art. 

Naval Promotions in consequence of the re- 
cent war in China: Commanders to be Cap- 
tains, H. Boyes, esd. 5 C. Frederick, esq.; C. 
Richards, esq. ; H. Kellett, esd. 5 R. B. Wat- 
son, esq.; W. H. A. Morshead, esq. ; R. Col- 
linson, esq.; E. N. Troubridge, esq.—Lieute- 
nants to be Commanders, J. Tudor, esq. E. J. 
Co.; R. B. Crawford, esq.; J. J. M‘Cleverty, 
esq. E. 1. Co.; C. Wise, es4. G. Skipwith, 
wes J.G. Harrison, esq.; C. Starmer, esq. ; 
J. Fitzjames, esq.; H. C. Hawkins, esq. ; J. 
Stoddart, esq.; P. A. Helpman, esq. 





Lord Dunsany to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Meath. 


Nava. Promotions. 


To be Captain—Comm. John Hallowes, of the 
St. Vincent. 

To be Commanders—Lieutenants J. A. Gor- 
don of the Warspite, T. C. Forbes, G. 
Smith, and Edward Pierce. 

Appointments—Captains, George F. Rich, re- 
appointed to the Queen; E. Belcher, C.B. 
to the Samarang; Charles W. Hotham, to 
the Gorgon steam frigate. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Bute Co.—Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Holt Waring, to be Dean of Dromore. 

Rev. E. J. Burrow, D.D. to be Archdeacon of 
Gibraltar. 

Rev. John Lonsdale, to be Archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex. 


Rey. Marsham Argles to be Chancellor of the 
diocese of Peterborough. 

Rev. H. Brown to be a Preb. of Chichester. 

Hon. and Rev. T. U. Cavendish to be a Hon. 
Preb. of Lincoln. 

Rey. John Carr, Preb. of Lincoln. 

Rev. H. B. W. Churton, Preb. of Chichester, 

Rev. W. E. Coldwell, Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rev. H. Deane, Preb. of Salisbury. 

Rev. T. Hill, Preb. of Lichfield. 

Rev. J. T. Vogan, Preb. of Chichester. 

Rev. W. Adey, Little Baddow V. Essex. 

Rev. H. Aldham, Stoke Prior V. Worc. 

Rey, M, Argles, Gretton V. co. Northampton. 


Promotions and Preferments. 
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Rev. J. Arthy, Caister St. Edmund with 
Markshall R. Norf. 

Rev. T. T. Baker, St. Stephen’s Tovil P.C. near 
Maidstone. 

Rev. Mr. Barlow, St. Andrew and St. Mary 
Bredman, cme 9 * 

Rev. F. H. Bennet, St. John’s Bedwardine P.C, 


Wore. 
Rev. C. Benson, Lindridge V. Wore. 
Rev. J. Booth, LL.D. Whitchurch P.C. Som. 
Rev. T.S. Bowstead, Tarvin R. Cheshire. 
Rev. H. Bromfield, Grandborough V. Warw. 
Rey. H. B. Bullocke, Dawlish V. Devon. 
Rev. W.A.C. B. Cave, St. Philip’s P.C. Liver- 


1. 

Rey. F. L. Colville, Leek Wotton V. Worc. 

Rey. H. Cottingham, Weston-on-Trent V. Staff. 

Rev. C. Covey, Alderton R. Glouc. 

Rev. R. H. Creswell, St. Peter’s P.C. Stockport. 

Rev. P.M. Cumming, Dromod union, Ardfert. 

Rey. C. Day, Mucking V. Essex. 

Rev. L. E. Dryden, Whitnash R. Warw. 

Rev. S. J. Fell, Irton and Drigg P.C, Cumberl. 

Rev. J. K. Field, St. Stephen’s P.C. Manchester. 

Rev: E. Foottit, Gonalstone R. Notts. 

Rev. G. France, Brockdish V. Norf. 

Rev. T. L. Gleadow, Frodesley R. Salop. 

Rey. E. Greene, Tusclith Ch. Liphook, Hants. 

Rev. F. T. Gregg, Ballymacormick R. Armagh. 

Rev. W. Hill, Catheridge P.C. Worc. 

Rev. T. Holme, East Cowton V. York. 

Rev. G. C. Hoste, Barwick V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Houghton, 8. Wootton R. Norf. 

Rev. A. H. Hulton, St. Peter’s P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Rev. C. Hume, Eye P.C. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. R. H. Ingram, Dormston P.C. Worc. 

Rev. M. James, St. Thomas’s P.C. Bedford- 

Rev. W. Kemble, South and West Hanning- 
field R.R. Essex. 

Rev. A. R. Ludlow, Compton Greenfield R. 
Glouc. 

Rev. J. Morton, Clonfert V. Cloyne. 

Rev. G, Oliver, sen. Lambley R. Notts. 

Rev. J. C. Platten, Flitcham P.C. Norf. 

Rev. Henry W. Powell, Heapham R. Linc. 

Rev. Howell W. Powell, Ripley R. York. 

Rev. H. Smith, Apledram P.C, Sussex. 

Rev. T. Storer, St. Andrew’s new church, 
Northampton. 

Rev. W. 8. Symonds, Offenham P.C. Worc. 

Rev. J. Stoddart, D.D. Lowick cum Islip R. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Vernon, Huddington P.C. Worc. 

Rey. G. 8. H. Vyse, Boughton R. Northampt. 

Rev. R. B. Were, St. Martin’s V. Stamford. 





CHAPLAINS, 
Rev. J. A. Beaumont, to Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Rev. A. K. B. Granville, to the Earl of Ripon. 
Rey. D. Jones, to Lord . | and Sele. 
Rev. H. S. Livius, to the Orphan Asylum, 


Bristol. 
Rev. W. H. Stokes, to Sherburn Hospital, 
Durham. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Sir J. L. Knight Bruce (Vice-Chancellor), to 
be Chief Justice in Bankruptcy. 

Tottenham Wigram, esq. M.A. to be Standing 
Counsel to the East India Company. 

The Right Hon. Fox Maule elected Lora Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow. 

Rev. W. Jacobson elected Public Orator of 
Oxford. 

Rev. G. H. S. Johnson elected White’s Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford. 

Alexander Maconochie, esq. to be Professor of 
Civil Law at Glasgow. 

Mr. John Macneill, to be (the first) Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Trinity College, Dublin. 
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H. Potter, am. M.A. to be Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the univ. of Toronto, Upper Ca- 


nada. 

Rev. R. Whiston, to be Head Master of the 
Cathedral grammar-school, Rochester. 

R. Thompson, esq. B.A. to be Usher of Jones’s 
Free Grammar-school, Monmouth. 





BIRTHS. 


Sept. 30. At Bishop’s college, Calcutta, the 
wife of the Principal, the Rev. G. U. Withers, 
a son. 

Oct. 31. At Abermailais Park, S. W. the 
— of Alan James Gulston, esq. of Tygwyn, 
a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Ashford hall, near Ludlow, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Lechmere Russell, C.B., a 
dau.— 11. At Hewelsfield house, Glouc. the 
wife of R. B. Wiley, esq. a son.—l9. At 
Baynton house, Wilts. the wife of Capt. Long, 
a dau.—At Ryde, the wife of Edmund J. 
Daubeny, barrister-at-law, esq., a dau.——22. 
At Frankfort on the Maine, Lady Downie, wife 
of Sir Alex. M. Downie, M.D. a dau.——At 
Theobalds park, the wife of Richard Arabin, 
esq. of Beach Hill park, Essex, a son.——At 
Cluims, on the Lake of Geneva, the wife of the 
Hon. Capt. F. Pelham, R.N., a dau.——In 
Portland-pl. the wife of Henry Tritton, esq. a 
son.——23. The wife of Capt. Charles Bowen, 
R.N, a son.—aAt Wimbledon-common, the 
wife of — Oliphant, a dau.— 24. At the 
vicarage, st Brent, Somerset, the Hon. 
Mrs. William Towry Law, a son.——25. At 
East Dene, I. W. the Lady Jane Swinburne, 
twins.—-29. The wife of Col. Gascoigne, 
Grenadier Guards, a son. : 

Lately. In Dublin, Lady Adelaide Webber, 
a dau.— At Longford-grove, Lady Rayleigh, 
ason and heir.—At Naples, the Hon. Mrs. 
J. Jocelyn, a son.——At Dublin, the Jady of Sir 
John Biunden, Bart. a son.——At Fileetlands, 
Fareham, the wife of Blair Hall. esq. ason.—— 
At Bendeleben, Prussia, the wife of Arthur 
Beresford Brooke, esq. a dau.——At Hagley 

ark, the Rt. Hon. Lady Lyttleton, a son and 
heir. 

Dec. 3. At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
Henry Powell, esq. M.D., a son.——4. At Wal- 
ton, Lady Mordaunt, a son.——In Wilton-cres- 
cent, Lady Caroline Lascelles, ason.——6. At 
Dalmahgy, the Countess of Morton, a dau.—— 
8. In Grosvenor-pl. the Lady Lilford, a dau. 
—- 9. In Hereford-st. May-fair, Lady Clay, a 
son.— At Voelas, co. Denb. the wife of Chas. 
Wynne, jun. esq., a son.—10. The wife of 
Henry Ker Seymer, esq. of Hanford, Dorset, 
a dau.——In Chesham-pl. Lady John Russell, 
a son.—11. At Streatham, the wife of W. 
Nelson Beechey, esq., a dau.— At Highgate, 
the wife of Richard Bethell, esq., a son.—— 
15. In Berkeley-sq. the wife of the Hon. Henry 
Fitzroy, M.P. a sonand heir. 





MARRIAGES. 


April6. At Norfolk Island, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Henry Cecil Tennison Pery, grandson of 
the Earl of Limerick, to — only 
dau. of N. Horsley, esq. 96th Regt. 

May 14. At Parramatta, New South Wales, 
Henry Williamson — + Royal Eng. 
youngest son of Capt. Lugard, R.M. Asylum, 
Chelsea, to Margaret-Anna, eldest dau. of the 
late John M‘Henry, esq. of Penrith. 

Junel. At Australind, Western Australia, 
George Eliot, esq. Gov. Resident at Bunbury, 
to Louisa, eldest dau. of M. Waller Clifton, 
esq. F.R.S. Chief Commissioner of the West- 
ern Australian ay 

28. At Madras, R. R. Cotton, esq. of the 
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Civil Service, third son of J. Cotton, esq. Di- 
rector E. I. Co. to Jesse-Catharine, fourth and 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Mackenzie, 
~ of ayy Ross-shire, N.B. 

uly 5. At Moradabad, Capt. S. A. Lyons, 
34th N.I., to » youngest dau. of the late 
T. Wall, esy. of Hereford. 

20. At Meerut, C. Madden, esq. civil sur- 

eon, to Julia-Charlotte, oungest dau. of 

jieut.-Gen. a Bengal army. 

27. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Brightman Vanden- 
berg, to Susan-Frederica, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Martindell, K.C.B. 

Sept. 8. At Berhampore, F. L. Beaufort, 
Bengal Civil Serv. son of Capt. Beaufort, R.N. 
to Mary-Peterson, eldest dau. of the late C. 
W. Chambers, and grand-dau. of the late Rev. 
C. Chambers, Rector of South Kilworth, Leic. 

13. George Pinckard Arden, esq. of Halsted, 
Essex, third son of the Rev. Francis Edw. Ar- 
den, Rector of Gresham, Norfolk, to Caroline, 
third dau, of the late Capt. Hills, R.N. of 
Ashen hall, Essex. 

17. At St. Clement Danes, Frederick-Au- 
be wet only son of John Hardy, esq. of Cum- 

erland-terr. Paes park, to Lucy-Fellowes, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Postlethwaite, 
esq. of Market Harborough. 

23. AtCalcutta, Thomas E. M. Turton, esq. 
Registrar, of the Supreme Court, eldest son of 
Sir T. Turton, Bart. to Maria-Louisa-Hume, 
second dau. of Capt. Edmund Denman, R.N. 

Oct. 6. At Wandsworth, Thomas Dyke, esq. 
of Croft y Bulla, near Monmouth, to Harriet- 
Mary, eldest dau. of James Howell, esq. 

11. At Darwhar, India, George Samuel 
Pechell, esq. 47th Madras N. Inf. eldest son of 
the late Capt. S. G. Pechell, R.N. to Mary- 
Robertson, eldest dau, of Major Bremner, 
same regt. 

19. At Delhi, John Taylor, esq. Assistant 
to the Secretary N. W. Provinces, to 'Tristiana, 
rae dau. of Lieut.-Col. Squire, H. M. 13th 

ight Inf. 

23. At Thame, Oxfordsh. the Rev. John 
Stamer, eldest son of Perce Stamer, esq. of 
Ivy-lodge, co. Clare, to Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Edward Payne, esq. of Lashlake, 
Thame. 

24. At Montreal, Canada, the Rev. Wil- 
loughby Sewell, second son of the late Hon, 
Chief Justice Sewell, to Elizabeth, third dau. 
of Major-Gen. Durnford, Royal Eng.——At 
Tunstal, Wm. Rix Beloe. esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Beloe, Preb. of St. Paul’s, to 
Sarah, widow of Thomas Fenwick, esq. of Bur- 
row hall, Kirby Lonsdale. 

27. At Richmond, Surrey, Francis, eldest 
son of the late William Jones Burdett, esq. 
and Capt. 17th Lancers, to Amelia-Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Major James Sharp, 
of Kinkarethy, Perth.——At Charfield, Glou- 
cestershire, John George Mogg, esq. of Far- 
rington Gurney, Somerset, to arianna, 
— child of the late Capt. Kearney White, 


Nov. 1. At Whittinghame, East Lothian, 
the Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, second 
son of the Earl of Radnor, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Balfour, of 
Balbirnie, N. B.——At Canterbury, Henry, 
son of Wim. Golding, esq. of Leavers, Hadlow, 
to Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Thorpe De Lassaux, esq. coroner for Kent. 
——At Nitchelstown, Ireland, the Rev. Wm. 
Begar, M.A. of Lisquinlan House, Vicar of Kil- 
credan and Garryvoe, co. Cork, to Ellen Carew, 
dau. of Robert Hunt, Len of Sidbury.——At 
Deptford, Fancis Carr Cobb, esq. eldest son of 
F. W. Cobb, om. of Margate, to Mary, only 
dau. of Udny Passmore, esq., late Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul for Arequipa, Peru.——At St. 
Pancras, John Campbell, esq. of Colesberg, 
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Cape of Good Hope, to Sarah, only dau. of the 
late William-Henry West, esq. of Jamaica. 

2. At Bath, the Rev. Joshua R. Watson, 
son of Capt. J. R. Watson, R.N., to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late John Bettington, 

. of Cheltenham.——At Madresfield, Worc. 
Jo William Epsom, esq. of Yokefleet, 
Yorksh, to Maria, second dau. of J. H. Allen, 
esq. of the Rhyd.——At Kimbolton, R. J. 
Southwell, esq. to Mrs. Ann Adams, only dau. 
of Thos. Stanley, esq. 

3. At St. Anne’s, Soho, the Rev. John 
i on, M.A., Rector of Palgrave, Suffolk, 
to Helen, eldest dau. of the late Norman 
Macleod, esq. of the Bengal Civil Serv., and 

d-dau. of the Rev. Roderick Macleod, 

.D. Rector of St. Anne’s.——At Greenwich, 
Dr. Frederick Cumming, of Brooke-st., Gros- 
venor-sq., to Agnes-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late John Stuart, esq¢q.——At Bramham, Wm. 
Chester, esq. of Tachbrooke, Warwicksh., son 
of the late Rev. Wm. Chester, of Denton, 
Norfolk, and grandson of Lord Berners, to 
Isabella, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Le > of 
Ganton, and grand-dau. of Sir Digby ard, 
Bart.——At fynan, — 5 ay Capt. William- 
Bunbury M‘Clintock, R.N. second son of 
John M‘Clintock, esq. of Drumear, Louth, to 
Pauline, second dau. of Sir James M. Stronge, 
Bart. of Tynan Abbey. 

4. At Canterbury, T. H. Fraser, esq. only 
son of the late Lieut. Fraser, R.N., to Emma, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. J. P. Francis, Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Canterbury, and niece of the 
Bishop of Australia. ‘ 

5. At Brighton, Charles Maitland, M.D., 
to Julia-Charlotte, widow of the late James 
Thomas, esq.—aAt Hook, Dorset, Thomas, 
son of Alfred Powell, esq. of Bathampton, 
Wilts, to Anne, youngest dau. of Samuel 
Rawlins, esq. of Hook.——At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Henry-Thomas Ryall, esq. to 
Georgiana, second dau. of John Cooper, esq. 
of Duke-st., Westminster. 

8. At Thetford, Norfolk, John-Withers 
Gill, esq. to Jane-Cooper, youngest dau. of 
Richard Munn, esq.——At Sunning Hill, Geo. 
Ashburner, esq. of Calcutta, to Katharine, 
eldest dau. of the late Michie Forbes, esq. of 
Silwood Park, Berks, and Crimond, Aber- 
deensh. 

9. At Handley, Dorset, Henry Maxwell, 
esq. to Emma-Jane, eldest dau. of George 
Garland, esq.— At Llanvair Kilgeddine, Mon- 
mouthsh., Charles Reginald Buller, esq. of 
Ceylon, to Emma, dau. of the late George 
Little, esq. of Pencraig Court, co. Hereford, 
and sister of William-Hunter Little, esq. of 
Lianvair, Monm.——At Stalbridge, Henry, 
fourth son of Mr. W. Coate, late of Hammoon, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Seymour, 
esq. late 15th Hussars, of Stalbridge, Dorset. 
—At Scarborough, the Rev. T. W. Robson, 
M.A., eldest son of Thomas Robson, esq. of 
Holtby Hall, Yorksh., to Anne, dau. of the 
late James Stewart, esq. of Newton Stewart, 
Tyrone, Ireland.——The Marquis Gentile, to 
Maria-Frances, dau. of the late Rev. James 
Ogle, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, Bart. —— At Eccles, near Manchester, 
the Rev. Henry Milne, of Hulme Hale, Nor- 
folk, to Susan, eldest dau. of Richard Gould, 
esq. of Hope hall.—aAt Brussels, John Lax, 
jun. esq. of Knap Hill house, and of East Hor- 
rington, Somerset, to Fanny, third dau. of the 
late Francis Drake, esq. Plenipotentiary at 
Munich. : 

10. At Kennington, Richard Barnard, esq. 
of Brocon Ash, Norfolk, to Frances-Alice, 
second dau. of Mr. Deputy Hicks, of Stock- 
well, Surrey.——At St. Marylebone, Robert 


Allison, esq. of Berners-st., to Jane Dillon, 
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only surviving child of Richard-Dillon Ten- 
nent, esq. of Edinreagh, Tyrone. 

12. At St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, Dr. Roberts, 
of New Bridge-st., to Eliza, only surviving 
dau. of the late R. Lewin, esq.—-At Hamp- 
stead, William Shaw, esq. of Hampstead, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late C. R. H. 
Bailey, esq. of Swallowfield, Berks. —— At 
Maid’s Moreton, Bucks, the Rev. W. J. Crock- 
ford, of Addington, to Harriet-Ann, second 
dau. of the Rev. W. Fletcher, Rector of Fox- 
cote, and of Moreton house, 

15. At Croydon, George Drummond, esq. 
to Sarah, second dau. of William Sanders 
Robinson, > of Fairfield House.——At All 
Souls’, St. Marylebone, the Rev. William 
Plucknett, Rector of Horsted Keynes, Sussex, 
to Sarah, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Samuel 
White, D.D., Incumbent of Hampstead.——At 
Crediton, the Rev. John Philip Hugo, Vicar of 
Exminster, Devon, and Fellow of Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, to Maria-Cleave, second dau. of the 
late John Smith, esq. of Crediton——At Eling 
Hants, Richard William Morris, esq. second 
son of Valentine Morris, esq. of Battersea, to 
Caroline-Stratton, youngest dau. of the late 
John Saunders, esq. of Downs House.——At 
Meysey Hampton, Glouc. Henry-Leigh Traf- 
ford, esq. of the Middle Temple, second son of 
Trafford Trafford, esq. of Oughtrington hall, 
Cheshire, to Jane, younger dau. of the Rev. F, 
W. Holme, B.D. 

16. At Tiverton, the Rev. Arthur Dene, 
Vicar of Rattery, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Dene, to Frances-Carew, third dau. of John- 
Were Clarke, 4 ey Brompton, Charles 
Rhind, ~ of Belfast, to Sophia-Harriett, 
wee a au. of William Oak, esq.——At 

antage, Thomas Sargent, esq. of Kensington 
Gardens-terr. Hyde park, to Mary-Jane, dau, 
of Wm.-Beckett Turner, oe 

17, At Exeter, Thomas-Collyns Land, esq. 
son of the late John Land, esq. surgeon of 
Exmouth, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of W. 
Land, esq. of Exeter.—— At Cotterstock, 
Northamptonsh., Chas. Linton, esq. Surgeon, 
of Oundle, youngest son of the late Rev. 
Robert Linton, Vicar of Fotheringhay, to 
Louisa-Rebecca, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Rickett, esq. of Oundle. —— At St. 
George’s, Stonehouse, Capt. P. 8. Hambly, 
R.N. to Caroline, second dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Maule. —— At Hertford, Charles 
Alex. Holcombe, esq. of Farnham, Strrey, to 
Mary, fifth dau. of the late W. E. Squire, esq. 
of Hertford.——At Cookham, Berks, Charles 
Cooper, esq. of Maidenhead, to Elizabeth, onl 
child of the late James Darby, esq. of North 
Town, Maidenhead, and late of Cookham.—— 
At Hove, Lieut. Edward Baugh, R.N. to Mary- 
Charles, eldest dau. of the late C. S. Minshaw, 
esq. of Sidcup, Kent, and of Hove lodge, Sus- 
sex.—At Frampton, Lincolnsh. the Rev. C. 
D. Francis, M.A., of Brafield-on-the-green, 
Northamptonsh. to Jane-Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of the late C. K. Tunnard, esq. of Frampton 
house.——At Greenwich, Thomas John Pop- 
plewell, esq. second son of Comm. Popplewell, 
R.N, of Croom’s hill, to Christian-Splidt, only 
child of the late W. S. Handasyde, esq. 

19. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut. Fre- 
derick-Decastro Jones, to Alphoncine-Susan- 
nah-Mary, third dau. of Gottlieb Schulze, of 
Poland-street. —— At Chelsea, Mr. George 
Christie, of Bouverie-st. to Frances-Mary- 
Margaret, second dau. of the late Rev. Wee- 
den Butler. 

21. At Alveston, Glouc. John Style Norris, 
esq. Capt. 11th Foot, eldest son of J. F. Nor- 
ris, esq. late of Sec. of State’s Office, Home 
Dep. to Elizabeth-Anne, youngest dau. of Capt, 
W. Norris Tonge, R.N. 
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Lorp Viscount Gort. 

Nov. 11. At his town residence in 
Dublin, the Right Hon. Charles Vere- 
ker, second Viscount Gort (1816): and 
Baron Kiltarton, co. Galway (1810), one 
of the Representative Peers and a Privy 
Councillor of Ireland, Governor of the 
County of Galway, Constable of the 
Castle of Limerick, and Colonel of the 
city of Limerick militia. 

The deceased was born in the year 1768, 
and was the eldest son of Thomas Vere- 
ker, esq. of Roxburgh, near Limerick, 
(grandson of Connel Vereker, esq. High 
Sheriff of that county in 1729) by Ju- 
liana his wife, only daughter of Charles 
Smyth, esq. M.P., whose second son, 
John Prendergast Smyth, was created 
Viscount Gort in 1815, with remainder 
to his nephew, the subject of the present 
memoir. 

Lord Gort was originally intended for 
the naval profession, and at the age of 
fourteen was entered as a midshipman in 
the Alexander, then under the command 
of the late Lord Longford. A short time 
after he had joined his vessel, she sailed 
for the Mediterranean, and formed one 
of the fleet under Lord Howe. His con- 
duct throughout won the marked and 
public acknowledgments of Lord Long- 
ford. On the return of the Alexander, 
Lord Gort quitted the naval service, and 
purchased a commission in the Royals. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed to the 
Lieut.-Colonelcy of the Limerick Militia; 
and in this capacity he highly distin- 
guished himself in opposing the progress 
of the French under General Humbert, 
at Colooney, 5th Sept. 1798, for which 
he obtained an honourable augmentation 
to his family-arms by a grant of sup- 
porters bearing the flag of the Limerick 
Militia, with the motto of ‘‘ Colooney,” 
and the date Sept. 1798 inscribed there- 
on. The thanks of Parliament too were 
voted to him for his gallant conduct 
throughout the engagement, in which he 
was severely wounded. 

He had been elected to the Irish par. 
liament as one of the members for the 
city of Limerick from the year 1790, and 
he was one of the few who, to the last, 
maintained what they conceived was the 
cause of their country, in opposition to 
the Union. After that measure had been 


consummated, he was again elected, then 
as the sole member, and he continu- 
ed to represent the city in parliament 
for a period of twenty-seven years until 
his accession to the peerage, which 


took place on the death of his uncle 
23d May, 1817. He was elected a re- 
presentative peér in 1820, and always 
supported the Conservative party, but 
without any slavish adherence to the po- 
licy of their leaders. Principles and not 
party had his vote, and on two memo- 
rable occasions in the political history of 
modern times, viz. on the Catholic Relief 
and the Corporation Bills, he felt himself 
bound to dissent from that party with 
whom he was usually found associated in 
politics. 

Lord Gort married, first in Oct. 1789, 
Jane, daughter of Ralph Westropp of 
Attyfyn, co. Limerick, esq. and widow 
of Wm. Stamer, esq. by whom he had 
issue John Prendergast, now Viscount 
Gort; and three daughters, the Hon. 
Juliana, married in 1819 to Colonel Tho- 
mas White ; Jane, who died young; and 
the Hon. Georgiana, married in 1817 to 
John Ferrier Hamilton, esq. 

His Lordship married, secondly, March 
5, 1810, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Palliser, esq. of Derrylusean, co. 
Tipperary, niece to Sir Robert Barlow, 
K.C.H. ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he has another son, the Hon. Charles 
Smyth Vereker, born in 1818. 

The present Lord Gort was born in 
1790, and married, in 1814, the Hon. 
Maria O’Grady, eldest daughter of the 
late Viscount Guillamore, by whom he 
has issue a son and heir, born in 1817, 
and a numerous family. 

Lorp Gray. 

Aug. 20. At Kinfauns Castle, Perth. 
shire, aged 67, the Right Hon. Francis 
Gray, fifteenth Lord Gray of Gray, co. 
Forfar, F.R.S. 

He was born at Edinburgh Sept. 1, 
1765, the fourth and youngest son of 
John the twelfth Lord, by Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Blair, of Kinfauns, 
co. Perth. He was Major of the first 
battalion of Breadalbane fencibles in 1793. 
In Aug. 1807 he was appointed Post- 
master-general of Scotland. His elder 
brothers, Charles and William-John, who 
both successively inherited the peerage, 
having died without issue, he succeeded 
to the dignity, on the death of the latter, 
Dec. 12, 1807. His lordship resigned 
his office of Postmaster-general in 1810. 
He was for several years a Representa- 
tive Peer of Scotland; but at the last 
election he retired in favour of Lord 
Rollo. 

Lord Gray married, Feb. 17, 1794, 
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Mary-Anne, daughter of Major James 
Johnston, of the 6lst Foot; and by that 
lady, who survives him, he had issue two 
sons and four daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. John, now Lord Gray; 2. the Hon. 
Madelina Gray; 3. the Hon. William, 
who died an infant in 1802; 4. the Hon. 
Margaret, who was married in 1820 to 
John Grant, esq. and died in 1822; and 
5. the Hon. Jane-Anne, married in 1834 
to Capt. C. P. Ainslie of the Royal 
Dragoons. 

The remains of Lord Gray were re- 
moved for interment in the family vault 
at the old church of Fowlis, adjoining 
the property of Gray. The Earl of 
Mansfield, the Earl of Camperdown, Lord 
Kinnaird, and others of the nobility and 
gentry of the county, attended the fu- 
neral; the procession of carriages extend - 
ed to about thirty, and the tenantry of 
the deceased followed on horseback. 

The present Lord Gray was born in 
1798, and married in 1833 Mary-Anne, 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. C. P. 
Ainslie. 





Gen. Sir G. T. Waker, Bart., G.C.B. 

Nov. 15. At his residence in Chelsea 
Hospital, in the 78th year of his age, 
General Sir George Townshend Walker, 
Bart. G.C.B. K.T.S. &c. Lieutenant. 
Governor of that Hospital, and late Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the forces at Madras. 

General Walker was the eldest son of 
the late Major Nathaniel Walker, of the 
Royal American rangers, who served in 
the army with considerable distinction, 
and on his retirement had apartments al- 
lotted to him in Hampton Court Palace, 
where he died in May 1829. His mother 
was Henrietta, only daughter and heiress 
of Capt. John Bagster, R.N. of the Isle 
of Wight. 

Sir George was descended from a highly 
respectable line of ancestors. Sir Walter 
Walker, Knt. LL.D. of Bushey Hall, 
in Hertfordshire, and of Stretham in the 
Isle of Ely, Advocate to Katharine, 
Queen Consort of Charles II. was his 
great-great-grandfather. This Sir Wal- 
ter’s eldest son, George, was created a 
Baronet, but that title became extinct with 
his successor in 1692. 

The younger son of Sir Walter, viz. 
William Walker, esq., was the progenitor 
of this branch of the family. 

The subject of our present memoir en- 
tered the army as an Ensign in the 95th 
foot in 1782. In 1783 he became Lieu- 
tenant in the 71st, from which he removed 
the next year to the 36th, and in 1787 to 
the 35th. In March 1784 he sailed for 


India ; where, in 1785, he was appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster-general to the 
11 
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King’s troops; and in Feb. 1786, em- 
ployed as principal in that department, 
with a considerable force under Major- 
Gen. Cosby, in a campaign against the re- 
fractory Poligars in the Medina, or Tini- 
vally country ; and in 1787 he returned to 
England. In May 1788, he was appoint- 
ed Aide-de-Camp to the Hon. General 
Bruce, then on the Staff in Ireland. ‘The 
13th of March, 1789, he was appointed 
Captain-Lieut. in the 16th foot, and the 
4th of May, 1791, he succeeded to a com- 
pany in the 60th. In 1793 he went as a 
volunteer, with recruits to the army in 
Flanders. He was in the action of the 
10th of May, near Tournay, and subse- 
quently was employed by the Duke of 
York in several important negociations ; 
and afterwards appointed Inspector of 
Foreign Corps, and employed in the Black 
Forest and Switzerland, in the levy of the 
Baron de Roll’s corps. From thence he 
was sent forward, by order of Mr. Secre- 
tary Dundas, to negociate a passage for 
that and other corps of a similar descrip- 
tion, with the princes of Italy; and, on 
their final embarkation at Civita Vecchia, 
returned to England in August, 1796; 
On the 28th of the same month he suc- 
ceeded to a Majority in the 60th, and in 
March, 1797, was appointed Aide-de- 
Camp to Lieut.-Gen. Fraser, whom he 
joined in Portugal, and was from thence 
promotedas British Aide-de-Camp to the 
Prince of Waldeck, Commander-in- Chief 
of the united British and Portuguese 
army; but, having been obliged to return 
home in the following winter, from ill 
health, he was, in Feb. 1798, appointed 
Inspecting Field- Officer of the Recruiting 
District in Manchester, where he remain- 
ed till March, 1799. On the 6th Sept., 
1798, he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 50th; and in Oct. 1799, he went to 
Holland, to undertake the situation of 
Military Commissioner to the Russian 
army, with which he was employed until 
its return home in Oct. 1800, and after- 
wards with its accompts till he sailed to 
join his regiment in the Mediterranean, 
in Aug. 1801. In May 1802 he returned 
with the 50th to Ireland, and was with it 
at Belfast during the insurrection. He 
was next employed in the expedition to 
Copenhagen ; and afterwards, on the 29th 
Dec. 1807, on a secret expedition under 
Lieut.-General Spencer, which, after a 
march through Sicily, and landing at St. 
Mary’s near Cadiz, terminated in a junc- 
tion with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, 
and disembarked in Portugal. ‘The 25th 
Sept. 1808, he received the brevet of 
Colonel. 

In theaction of Vimiera, the 21st Aug. 
1808, the advanced guard of the army, 
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composed of the 5th battalion of the 60th 
regiment, and the 2d battalion of the 95th, 
with 2 six-pounders, was under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General Sir Henry Fane. 
In the affair at Roleia, the Commander- 
in-Chief had observed that the light troops 
above-mentioned required the support of 
some troops of the line, and therefore he 
subsequently added the 50th regiment, 
under Colonel Walker, to those before 
composing his advanced guard. At Vi- 
miera the position of the 50th was sup- 
ported by the artillery, and the picquets 
of the two rifle regiments before-named 
were thrown out in their front, and con- 
siderably in advance. -These picquets 
were early engaged with the enemy’s 
advancing column, and were gradually 
driven in by it. Upon seeing the serious 
attack of the enemy’s column upon his 
brigade, Lieutenant-General Fane made 
use of a discretion which had been given 
him by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
ordered up from his rear the reserve artil- 
lery under Lieut.-Col. Robe; and this 
body of artillery, aided by Lieut.-Gen. 
Fane’s brigade guns, were most destruc- 
tively employed against the enemy’s co- 
lumn during its advance, and, assisted by 
the two rifle corps, created very consider- 
able confusion in it. At this critical mo- 
ment the 50th regiment, headed by Col. 
Walker, charged the enemy in the most 
gallant manner, and turned their previous 
confusion into rapid flight. The loss of 
the enemy exceeded 1,000 killed, and 300 
in prisoners. In October following the 
50th being ordered to remain in Portugal, 
on account of its deficiency in equipments, 
Colonel Walker returned to England, and 
as soon as a communication was opened 
with Spain, he was sent with dispatches 
from Lord Castlereagh to Sir John 
Moore, but did not arrive off Corunna till 
two days after the action at that place, 
with the intelligence of which, and dis- 
patches, he proceeded to Sir J. Cradock 
(Lord Howden) at Lisbon, and afterwards 
returned to England. 

He was next employed in the expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, in the command of a 
brigade, as a Colonel on the Staff, and 
also as one of the Commissioners for de- 
ciding on revenue and prize property. 

The 4th of June, 1811, this officer was 
appointed Major-General. He served on 
the Staff in the Peninsula from that year 
under Lord Wellington, and received the 
thanks of his lordshlp in different general 
orders, and likewise the thanks of the 
Houses of Parliament, and other honour- 
able testimonials for his conduct. He 
was present at the siege of Badajoz, and 
battle of Orthes; and he commanded the 
7th division of infantry for a short time in 
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1813, during the absence of Lord Dal- 
housie. He was severely wounded in the 
siege of Badajoz. He was appointed 
Colonel of the regiment de Meuron, the 
24th Oct. 1812; and Colonel-Command- 
ant in the rifle brigade the 2lst of May, 
1816. He was appointed a Knight Com- 
mander of the Military Order of the Bath, 
on the augmentation of the Order in 
1815, and was promoted to the dig- 
nity of a Knight Grand Cross, April 2], 
1817. He also received permission, May 
18, 1815, to receive the insignia of a 
Knight Commander of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal. 

Gen. Walker exchanged from the Ri- 
fles to the 84th regiment; end was ap- 
pointed on the 9th Sept. 1822, to the 
Coloneley of the 52d foot. He was uf- 
terwards appointed Commander-in-chief 
at Madras, whence he returned in June 
1832. He resigned the Colonelcy of the 
52d on the 23d Dec. 1839, when he 
was gazetted Colonel of the 50th (the 
Queen’s Own). He was created a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom in Feb. 1835. He 
also received the following grant of arms 
in commemoration of his services: Ermi- 
nois, on a pile embattled azure a mural 
crown, charged with the word ‘‘ Badajoz,” 
between two galtraps in pale or. Crest— 
On a mural crown or, encircled by a 
wreath of laurel vert, an ostrich proper, 
resting the dexter*foot ona shell, explod- 
ing, proper. Supporters (as Grand Cross 
of the Bath)—Dexter, a lion reguardant 
proper, gorged with a riband gules, fim- 

riated azure; therefrom pendant a repre- 
sentation of the medal and clasps pre- 
sented to Sir George for his services in 
the Peninsula; in the mouth, a broken 
flag-staff reversed, with the eagle and 
French tri-coloured flag, also proper, the 
latter inscribed with the word ‘‘ Orthes.” 
Sinister, an ostrich supporting the co- 
lours or standard of the 50th regiment of 
foot, (being the regiment commanded b 
Sir George, at Vimicra) thereon an escroll 
gules inscribed with the word ‘* Vimiera,” 
in letters of gold. In May 1837, he was 
appointed Govenor of Chelsea Hospital 
at a salary of £400 per annum; and in 
the year following he attained the rank of 
a General. For some time he filled the 
duties of Groom of the Chamber to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

General Sir G. T. Walker was twice 
married ; first to Anna, only daughter of 
Richard Allen, esq. of Bury, Lanca- 
shire, by whom, who died in 1814, he had 
two daughters, Anna-Louisa, who died 
unmarried in 1828, and Harriet-Eliza. 
He married secondly in August 1820, 
Helen, youngest daughter of Alexander 
Caldcleugh, esq. of Croydon, * Surrey, 
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by whom he has left issue Sir George 
Ferdinand Radziwell Walker, born in 
1825, the present Baronet, with three 
other sons and two daughters. 

Sir George wasan accomplished soldier, 
and in all the relations of life a worthy 
man. In all the various stations which 
he has filled he has acquitted himself with 
honour and probity. 





Str Micuart O’LoGHten, Bart. 
Sept. 28. In George-street, Hanover- 
square, aged 53, Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
Bart. Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen was the fourth 
son of Coleman O’Loghien, esq. of Port- 


co. Clare, by his second wife, the daugh- ’ 


ter of Michael Finnucane, M.D. of En- 
nis. Being a member of the church of 
Rome, his promotion commenced after 
the accession of the liberal party to power, 
when he was appointed Third Serjeant 
Jan. 18, 1831, and Second Serjeant Feb. 
1832. In the latter year he was admitted 
a Bencher of the King’s Inns, On the 
2Ist Oct. 1834, he was appointed Solici- 
tor-general, which office he held until 
the resignation of the Whigs in Jan. fol- 
lowing. On the 31st Aug. 1835, he be- 
came Attorney-general; on the 12th 
Nov. 1836, Baron of the Exchequer; and 
on the 28th Jan. 1837, Master of the 
Rolls. He was created a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom in 1838. 

In his judicial character, Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen earned the esteem and admir- 
ation of all parties. The Irish papers 
have contained various eulogies upon his 
character since his decease, but we shall 
content ourselves by quoting some re- 
marks made by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor on the 8th of Nov.:— Mention 
having been made of the name of the late 
Master of the Rolls, I cannot omit this 
opportunity of stating how much I de- 
plore his decease, and how sincerely I 
sympathise in the general feeling for his 
loss, and in the admiration entertained for 
his virtues. His kind disposition and 
pleasing manners ensured the regard of 
those over whom he presided, and his 

reat attainments as a lawyer, his practical 

sw his untiring industry, and, 
above all, his earnest desire to promote 
the ends of justice, demand the respect of 
all; and in him the judicial bench has 
indeed lost one of its brightest orna- 
ments,”’ 

The remains of Sir Michael O’Logh- 
len were, conveyed to Ireland for .inter- 
ment. Having arrived in Kingstown at 
anearly hour on the 5th Oct. they were 
thence transferred to Marlborough-street 
chapel, whence, after high mass had been 
celebrated, they were removed en route 


for his native county, Clare. The son 


‘of the deceased, Sir Coleman O’Loghlen, 


his brother, Mr. Hugh O’Loghlen, and 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hewitt Bridgeman, 

P. for Ennis, officiated as chief 
mourners. The Lord Mayor, accompa- 
nied by his private chaplain, Dr. Doyle, 
occupied his state carriage, the other 
members of the corporation attending, 
and all the leadiug members of the learned 
professions. The mayor and council of 
Limerick met the funeral procession, and 
accompanied it through that city as a mark 
of their respect for the deceased. At 
Newmarket 1500 teetotallers joined the 
procession, wearing scarfs and cypresses ; 
at Clare every shop was closed; and 
when the cortége advanced upon the Clare 
and Ballycoree roads, it covered a space 
of more than three miles in length. Up- 
wards of 200 carriages, of all descriptions, 
attended in procession to the churchyard 
of Ruan, where the body was interred in 
the family vault. 

Sir Michael married in 1817 Bidelia, 
daughter of Daniel Kelly, esq. of Dub- 
lin, and has left a family of several chil- 
dren. His son, now Sir Coleman O’ Logh- 
len, was called to the bar in 1841. 

Sir Joun Cross. 

Nov. 5. In Whitehall-place, in his 
76th year, Sir John Cross, Knt. Chief 
Judge of the Court of Review in Bank- 
ruptcy. 

He was the second son of William 
Cross, esq. of Scarborough, by the daugh- 
ter of Burnet, esq. After the usual 
course of school education, he became a 
student of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
entered at Lincoln’s-inn about the year 
1791, and was called to the bar, Nov. 16, 
1795. He was advanced to the rank of a 
serjeant-at-law in Hilary term 1819, and 
for several years enjoyed a considerable 
share of the practice belonging to that 
order of the profession in the Court of 
Common Pleas, In Trinity term 1827, 
he was appointed a King’s serjeant. When 
Lord Abinger resigned the office of Attor- 
ney-General of the counties palatine of 
Durham and Lancaster, Mr. Cross became 
his successor in those offices, which he 
continued to hold till his appointment as 
one of the judges of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey, by letters patent dated the 2nd 
Dec. 1831. On this occasion he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. 

On the day of his death, be had been 
all the morning engaged in his judicial 
duties at the Court in Westminster, and 
had left home in the morning in good 
health. On entering the drawing-room on 
his return from court, he took his seat on 
the sofa, and ina moment fell back and 
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expired without a sigh. Lady Cross and 
her daughter were in the room at the time. 

Sir John Cross married, in 1802, the 
third daughter of Nathan Hyde, esq. of 
Ardwick, in Lancashire. 





Witi1amM Curry, Ese. 

Sept. 16. At the house of his nephew, 
Mr. Maziere, in Delgany, co. Wicklow, 
William Curry, esq. one of the Masters 
in Chancery in Ireland, and formerly 
M.P. for Armagh. 

He was born August 16, 1784, the only 
son of William Curry, esq. He was 
elected to Parliament for Armagh on the 
liberal interest in 1837, after a contest in 
which he polled 235 votes, and Mr. Kidd 
203; but vacated his seat in May 1840, 
on accepting the office of a Master in 
Chancery. Mr. Curry was much esteemed 
by the bar and the public generally, for 
his excellent character, both private and 
professional, To the solicitors, as a body, 
he gave the most perfect satisfaction, by 
his industry and talent in his office, from 
the period of his appointment to the last 
moment of his attendance. 





Wa rer Briakeney, Esa. 

Sept. 14. At his seat in co. Carlow, 
Walter Blakeney, esq. a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and formerly M. P. for that 
county. 

Mr. Blakeney represented Carlow on 
the liberal interest, in two Parliaments, 
from 1832 to 1835, when he retired to 
make way for Mr. M. O’Connell. Mr. 
Blakeney, who was much admired in 
private life, has left a widow and large 
tamily to deplore his loss. 

He died after an illness of less than 
five minutes, and an inquest was held 
upon his body, when a verdict was 
brought in that he died by the visitation 
of (rod. 





James Scutty, Esa. 

Nov. 26. Murdered near his own house, 
James Scully, esq., J. P., of Kilfeacle, 
near Golden, co. Tipperary. 

He was the eldest son of the late Denis 
Scully, esq. author of a treatise on the 
penal code. 

Mr. Scully was a good and kind land- 
lord to the honest, peaceable, and indus- 
trious tenant. On coming of age, a few 
years ago, he forgave arrears of rent to a 
considerable amount, and gave a reduc- 
tion of 10s. peracre to many tenants. He 
was, besides, a great friend to the labour- 
ing poor; he employed above 40 every 
day; and last summer, when the season 
was most trying, he increased the number 
to more than eighty ; but, thougha friend 
to the virtuous and good, he was, at the 
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same time, an uncompromising enemy to 
the idle and disorderly, and to the system 
of agrarian outrage that unhappily prevails 
in his country, and to this cause 1s attri- 
buted his early and cruel death. He had 
been before fired at, and wounded, some 
time ago, when the offence was attributed 
to the malice of a tenant who had left his 
farm on the pretence of emigrating to 
America, but was afterwards desirous to 
return, but disappointed. He had been out 
shooting ducks on the day of his death with 
his younger brother, Mr. Rody Scully, in 
a field about a quarter of a mile from his 
residence. As rain was falling, the latter 
returned to the house. After the lapse of 
some hours, alarm was excited, and ona 
search being made, the unfortunate gentle- 
man was discovered lying quite dead, a 
large orifice in his left side where some 
slugs had entered, and his head terribly 
beaten and mutilated with stones. A 
double-barrelled gun, which he had taken 
out, Jay beside him, both barrels having 
been discharged; and it is supposed, 
when he had fired them at the ducks, 
the assassins, watching their opportunity, 
rushed upon him and effected their diabo- 
lical object. 

Mr. Vincent Scully is the next brother, 
and the heir of the deceased. A procla- 
mation has appeared in the Dublin Gazette, 
offering a reward of 200. and a free par- 
don to any one, except the actual perpe- 
trator, who will give information. 


Carr. E. R. Srty. 

Sept. 19. In Duke Street, St. James's, 
Capt. Edward Reynolds Sibly, R.N. 

This officer went first to sea under 
the patronage of his uncle Rear-Adm. 
Robert Carthew Reynolds, who was lost 
in the St. George 98, in 1811. In 1790 
he joined the Salisbury 50, bearing the 
flag of Vice- Adm. Milbank, commander- 
in-chief at Newfoundland; and on the 
glorious Ist of June, 1794, he served as 
Midshipman under Sir Alex. Hood, in 
the Royal George, 110. He -was 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
about three weeks after the battle. In 
1795, he proceeded to the West Indies in 
the Victorious, 74, and he did not return 
home from that station until May 1803, 
In 1804, he joined the Centaur 74, bear- 
ing the broad pendant of Sir Samuel 
Hood, at the Leeward Islands, where 
he assisted in capturing many of the 
enemy’s vessels, one of which, I’ Elizabeth, 
a French privateer of 6 guns, was brought 
gut from under the batteries of Basseterre, 
by four boats entrusted to his command. 
In July, he bore an active part in an 
attack made on two corvettes, and a 
convoy, in the entrance of the river 
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Gironde. Le Cesar, the largest corvette, 
was boarded and carried by the division 
of boats led on by Lieut. Sibly; and Sir 
Samuel Hood, in his dispatch to the 
Admiralty, declared that “to Lieut. 
Sibly’s gallantry no words of mine are 
equal to do justice: every one speaks of 
him in terms of the highest commendation. 
I bad before, in the West Indies, ex- 
perienced his brave conduct. He now has 
seven severe wounds, but I hope none are 
mortal, and I beg leave to recommend 
him as an officer truly deserving the at- 
tention of my Lords.’ His commission 
as Commander bore date on the 4th Aug. 
following. 

At the end of that year he was appointed 
to the Hermes sloop of war, in which he 
sailed for South America in March 1807. 
In May 1809, he was appointed to the 
Sheerwater, a 10-gun brig ; and in Dec. 
1810 to the Swallow, in which he captured, 
in 1811, la Belle Genoise privateer ; and 
in June 1812 fought off Frejus a sangui- 
nary action of 40 minutes, with two 
French vessels, which eventually fled to 
shore. 

Capt. Sibly subsequently acted as captain 
of the Blossom, a post-sloop, in which 
he cruised with success against the 
American trade, then returning home 
uninformed of the war with England. 
On his being superseded in the command 
of that ship, he returned to the Swallow, 
and assisted in the capture of many vessels, 
near Port d’Anzo. 

He was promoted to post-rank March 
8, 1814, and appointed to the Cossack 22, 
but ordered to take the temporary com- 
mand of the Havannah 36, in which he 
captured the Grande Isabella of 4 guns, 
and retook her prize, off Corfu, April 15, 
1814. In June following, he was ap- 
pointed to the Caledonia, 120, bearing 
the flag of Lord Exmouth, with whom 
he returned home after the first abdication 
of Napoleon, and paid off the Caledonia 
at Plymouth, in September of the same 


year. 

In Nov. 1828, he assumed the command 
of the Niemen 28, in which he conveyed 
Sir Thomas Maitland to Lisbon, and 
then proceeded to the Halifax station, 
where he continued for a period of nearly 
three years. He paid off the Niemen at 
Portsmouth, June 3, 1824, 





Tue Rev. W. B, Steatu, D.D. 

Oct. 21. At his residence, Etwall 
Lodge, Derbyshire, in the 80th year of 
his age, the Rev. William Boultbee 
Sleath, D.D. F.S.A., Warden of Etwall 
Hospital, Vicar of Willington, and for- 
merly Head Master of Repton School. 

Dr. Sleath wasason of Mr, W. Sleath, 
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of Southall, Bedfordshire, and elder bro- 
ther of the Rev. John Sleath, D.D.., late 
Head Master of St. Paul’s School, Lon- 
don. He was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree 
of B.D. in 1797. Having been for twenty 
years a junior master at Rugby, on the 
mastership of Repton School becoming 
vacant by the death of Dr. Wm. Bag- 
shaw Stevens, in the year 1800 he offered 
himself as a candidate for that office, and 
was unanimously elected by the trus- 
tees.* In 1802 Mr. Sleath took the 
degree of D.D. : 

To succeed one so highly gifted in 
classical and intellectual attainments as 
Stevens, imposed a task of no ordinary 
difficulty; and Dr. Sleath entered upon 
his new duties conscious of the talent 
and ability which Repton had lost, and 
with an evident determination that the 
high and well-deserved position which 
the school had so long preserved should 
be maintained under his mastership. Du- 
ring a course of upwards of 30 years he 
presided over it, and under his able and 
judicious management it fully bore out 
the reputation which it had gained 
amongst the public schools of England. 

Many of his pupils have attained the 
highest academical honours, and by all he 
was universally respected and beloved. 
Amongst others who received their edu- 
cation at Repton, whilst he presided over 
it, we may name the present Lord Falk- 
land, and his brother the Hon, Planta- 
genet Carey, Col. the Hon. Richard Ca- 
vendish, Sir Nigel Gresley, Bart. Sir 
Will. Augustus Hillary, Bart., Sir J. R. 
Cave Brown Cave, Bart., Mr. Parker, 
M.P., one of the Lords of the Treasury; 
the Rev. W. H. Marriott, M.A. Uni- 
versity Scholar, Camb. ; the Rev. Robt. 
Whiston, who was senior optime, second 
on the classical tripos, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambr.; Mr. Power, 
Fellow of Downing College ; Mr. Chaw- 
ner and Mr. Green, Fellows of Trinity 
Hall; Mr. Clarke, first class on the clas- 
sical tripos, senior optime, and Fellow of 
St. John’s; the Rev. P. C. Claughton, 
Fellow of University College, and Rector 
of Elton; Mr. Rawle, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambr. ; Mr. Ley, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford ; Mr. Muckles- 
ton, Fellow of Pembroke College, &c. 

In the year 1818 Dr. Sleath’s pupils 
presented to him, as a testimony of their 





* The appointment is vested in the 
Marquess of Hastings, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and Sir John Gerard, Bart., 
whose ancestors married the coheiresses 
of Sir John Port, K.B., the founder of 
the school, 
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high respect and esteem, a superb silver 
vase, bearing the following inscription : 
Vas quod vides GuLieLMo BovuLTBEE 
SLEATH, discipuli quos olim habuit Re- 
pandunensis schole magister dono dede- 
runt amoris causi xvu. cal, Februar. : 
A.D. MDCCCXXIX, quo die vir egregius deci- 
mum lustrum pueris instituendis deditus 
clausit wtatis annum sexagesimum septi- 
mum.” His pupils also subscribed 
amongst themselves to have a portrait of 
their esteemed preceptor, which is now 
deposited as an heir-loom in the library of 
the Head Master adjoining the school, in 
token of the attachment retained by him 
towards that establishment over which he 
so long and so honourably presided. Dr. 
Sleath retired in consequence of his ad- 
vanced years from the mastership of 
Repton school in 1830, and was suc- 
ceeded in the appointment by the Rev. 
John Heyrick Macaulay, M.A. then late 
Master of Plymouth School. This ele- 
gant and enlightened scholar is since also 
deceased, and the present head of Rep- 
ton school is the Rev. T. W. Peile, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
Shrewsbury School. Dr. Sleath was 
presented to the vicarage of Willing- 
ton and the mastership of Etwall Hos- 
pital, by the Trustees of Repton School, 
in 1832. 

The variety, depth, and accuracy of 
Dr. Sleath’s attainments, based on a me- 
mory of extraordinary power, and assisted 
by a native spirit of research, pre-emi- 
nently qualified him for his very onerous 
and responsible duties. His clear and 
easy method of imparting instruction, 
combined with the great care which he 
uniformly took in ascertaining the actual 
progress of each pupil, must ever be re- 
membered with grateful pleasure by all 
who participated in the advantage of his 
zealous and watchful superintendence. In 
addition to his high scholastic reputation, 
he enjoyed the character of an erudite and 
ingenious antiquary. He was particular- 
ly distinguished for the extent of his re- 
searches into the Anglo-Saxon era of our 
national history, as well as for his close 
acquaintance with the multifarious and 
abstruce investigations of genealogical 
and topographical science. 

In the peculiar courtesy and benignity 
of his manners, the entertaining and in- 
structive flow of his conversation, and the 
frank, unassuming simplicity and genuine 
cordiality of his disposition, Dr. Sleath 
possessed no ordinary claims on the sym- 
pathy and esteem of his acquaintance ; 
while to those who could more fully 
appreciate the deep learning and varied 
stores of information which his wonderful 


powers of memory and superior’ perspi- 
cuity of intellect enabled him to amass, 
he was ever the object of professed and 
unequalled admiration. 

Dr. Sleath was twice married, first, to 
Miss Chartres, and secondly, to Miss 
Soden of Willington. His second mare 
riage took place as recently as the 4th of 
Jan. in the present year. It is in con- 
templation to erect monuments to the 
memory of Dr, Sleath, both in Rep- 
ton and Etwall churches ; and already a 
very large sum has been subscribed by his 
late pupils for that purpose, although no 
individual subscription is allowed to ex- 
ceed the sum of two pounds. 

C. E, Bernarp, M.D. 

Nov. 18. At Bristol, Charles Edward 
Bernard, Esq, M.D. 

Dr. Bernard was bornin Jamaica. He 
was the descendant of a good French 
family, a younger son of which, being a 
Huguenot, emigrated to England at the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 
soon afterwards joined the first colonists 
who went from this country to Jamaica, 
His family have been among the landed 
proprietors of the Island from that time 
to the present. He was brought to 
England by his parents in his fourth year, 
and received his education under Dr, 
Goddard, at Winchester school. He 
graduated in medicine at the University 
of Edinburgh, in 1801. In 1802 he came 
to Bristol, and occupied a house in Park. 
street; from whence he removed to Berke. 
ley-square, and lived partly there, and 
partly at a property which he had pur- 
chased at Hinton, near Clutton. In 181] 
he removed to Clifton. 

Dr. Bernard’s talents and character 
were first appreciated by Dr. Craufuird, 
with whom he lived in ties of closest 
friendship till Dr. Crautuird’s death. He 
attained the highest reputation in his pro- 
fession, and was in extensive practice fom 
1812 or 1813 to 1838. The loss of his 
wife, in 1838, inflicted a blow which he 
never recovered. His health became im- 
paired, attention to business burdensome 
to him, and it was often suspended for 
weeks together. He removed from Clif- 
ton in 1840, to a house in Warwickshire, 
near one of his married daughters, About 
a year before his death, wishing to be 
near his family, he returned to Bristol, 
and, in consequence of his ill health, lived 
in strict retirement, 

Dr. Bernard’s natural abilities were 
decidedly superior to the endowment of 
ordinary persons, and his acquirements 
were equally remarkable. This was so 
conspicuous, that when he was in the 
vigour of his mind, and even after his 
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bodily health had perceptibly declined, 
few persons could be long in his company 
without recognising the superiority of his 
talents. From his education an accurate 
and elegant classical scholar, he added an 
extensive acquaintance with the modern 
literature of Europe, with all the princi- 
pal languages of which he was familiar. 
He was deeply read in history and anti- 
quities, as well as belles lettres, and pos- 
sessed an extensive library, in which were 
to be found the most celebrated original 
authors of many nations. , With the 
physical sciences he was accurately ac- 
quainted. His peculiar talent was a sin- 
gular acuteness and quickness of percep- 
tion, which enabled him to apprehend, 
with readiness and accuracy, the real na- 
ture and causes of obscure and complica- 
ted phenomena, and to anticipate, as if by 
an intuitive glance, results at which ordi- 
nary persons could only arrive by a long 
and difficult process of investigation. As 
a physician he held, during a long course 
of years, a decidedly superior place in*the 
public estimation, and more especially in 
the confidence of the medical profession, 
the senior as well as the junior members 
of which were glad to consult him in cases 
of extraordinary emergency and difficulty. 
No man ever attained the high position 
which he held in medical practice more 
entirely through the force and prepon- 
derancy of his talents than Dr. Bernard. 
He despised all the arts by which some 
men acquire fame and popularity. His 
conduct towards other medical practioners 
was marked by the most scrupulous care 
to avoid censure or imputation, even when 
he was called in to witness the unfortu- 
nate terminations of cases in which the 
correctness of their practice might have 
been justly questioned. This was the 
result not of any principle of conventional 
conduct, or of attention to what is termed 
professional morals or “etiquette,” but 
of the generosity and nobleness of his 
nature. 

Dr. Bernard was a man of strong feelings 
and warm affections. In all the social 
relations of life his conduct was exemplary. 
He was an excellent husband and parent. 
His habits were retired, and the hours not 
occupied in the practice of his profession, 
were, for the most part, passed in study 
and seclusion. His manners, though they 
were obviously those of a highly-educated 

- gentleman, were, in a remarkable degree, 
reserved, and, among strangers, even dis- 
tant ; and he never took the pains or con 

descended to conceal the disgust with 
which any approach to arrogance or pre- 
sumption inspired him. Hence it hap- 
pened that there were some who enter- 
tained towards him a degree of fear or 
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dislike; while those who were admitted 
to the circle of his intimate acquaintance 
ever regarded him with the warmest af- 
fection and admiration. Like other men 
of similar temperament and habits of mind, 
he was strongly attached to high mo- 
narchical principles. On the subject of 
religion he was ever reserved, as he was 
wont to be on all subjects in which the 
deeper feelings are concerned. He always 
manifested profound reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures, as a revelation from the 
Divine Being, whose name he never men- 
tioned, and to whose attributes he scarcely 
ever made reference, without expressions 
of solemn awe. Towards the latter pe- 
riod of his life, he became, as was likely, 
more deeply reflective, and those who 
are most concerned for him have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he founded a safe 
reliance on that great expiation, which, 
when the moral consciousness of the hu- 
man mind is once awakened, is the only 
sure ground of hope, and the ratification 
of that peace which passes understanding. 





JEREMIAH OszoRNE, Esa. 

Nov. 21. At his residence, Berwick 
Lodge, Henbury, aged 65, Jeremiah 
Osborne, Esq. an eminent Solicitor of 
Bristol. 

This gentleman, notwithstanding great 
professional engagement, never forsook 
the study of the elegant literature with 
which his mind had been imbued in early 
life. ‘The ancient classics were his fre- 
quent companions, but those of our own 
country were most dear to his English 
heart. His familiarity with our best 
writers constantly enabied him to add 
weight to the solid sense by which his 
conversation was marked, by citations of 
their happiest passages. Nothing could 
be more noticeable than the promptitude 
with which this was done, except the 
quiet and unostentatious manner of doing 
it. Few men not entirely devoted to let- 
ters, and not many among those who are, 
have so intimate an acquaintance with 
our great dramatist as was possessed by 
Mr. Osborne. He was an admirable 
reader too, and it is indeed pleasant to be 
numbered among the 


‘Friends, who beheld him give, with eye, 
voice, mein, 
More than theatric force to Shakspeare’s scene. 


In this intimacy with our purest authors 
(including the great divines) lay the secret 
of his own masterly composition: During 
his connection with the Society of Mer- 
chant Venturers in his native city, the 
welcome duty of drawing up addresses 
from that ancient and loyal Body, to four 
of our Sovereigns, devolved upon Mr, 
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Osborne. The trumpet tone in which he 
poured out patriotic sentiments will long 
be unforgotten. ‘ Who is it,” said 
George the Fourth, upon one occasion, 
‘¢ Who is it that writes these addresses 
from your Bristol Merchants? they are 
the best I ever receive.” 

It has been said elsewhere, and said 
truly, ‘* the decease of Mr. Osborne is a 
public loss ; the remembrance of his ster- 
ling worth will be long cherished in the 
hearts of his fellow citizens.’? But only 
they who knew him also in the private re- 
lations of life can thoroughly appreciate 
his excellence. All who were wont to 
be gladdened and bettered by his com- 
panionship will unite in deploring the 
void made in their circle by the death of 
an irreplaceable man. 





Epwarp Boswe.t, Esa. 

Oct. 30. At his residence in Dor- 
chester, aged 82, Edward Boswell, Esq. 
Treasurer for the County of Dorset, and 
Clerk to the Lieutenancy of the same 
county. 

The deserving subject of the following 
imperfect memoir was born at Piddletown, 
in the County of Dorset, on the 5th April 
1760, and his family have resided there 
for centuries past. In 1780 he was 
articled te the late Mr. John Wallis of 
Dorchester, Attorney at Law, who was 
also Clerk of the Peace for the county. 
With Mr. Wallis he continued some 
years, and on his death in 1792, Mr. 
Boswell removed to Sherborne, and in 
the following year he was appointed 
Clerk to the Lieutenancy by Lord 
Rivers, the then Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, which office he continued to hold 
at the time of his death. In the year 
1794, he entered the Dorset Regiment 
of Militia as an Ensign, and proceeded 
to join the Head- Quarters of the regiment 
at Henley-upon-'Thames. He remained 
doing duty with the regiment at Oxford, 
in camp at Brighton, and at other places, 
unti] the following year, when, after 
having attained the rank of Lieutenant, 
he resigned his commission and returned 
to Dorchester, and settled in practice as 
an Attorney. In the year 1800 he was 
appointed by the late Earl of Ilchester, 
without any solicitation whatever, to the 
stewardship of the royal manor and liberty 
of Wyke Regis and Elwell in Dorset- 
shire, and he continued to hold that ap- 
pointment also at his death. In 1802 


he was appointed Deputy Receiver. 


General of taxes for the county of Dorset, 
under the late William O’Brien, esq. 
who had married the sister of the late 
Earl of Ilchester. This appointment 
was made in a manner which could not 
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be otherwise than gratifying to Mr. Bos- 
well, and in a Letter dated 4th Dec. 
1802, offeringit to him, Mr. O’ Brien says, 
‘¢ I have the pleasure to inform you that, 
in consequence of my being appointed 
Receiver-General for the County of 
Dorset, I have it in my power to offer 
you the situation of being my Deputy, 
and which Mr. Morton Pitt requested me 
to offer to you, as a thing that would 
give him great pleasure. Impossible as 
it must ever be, for me not to comply 
with any request of his, I must say that, 
had he notasked me, I should certainly 
have made you the offer, knowing, as 
I did, the strong wishes of Lord Ilchester 
to be of service to you.” The duties of 
this office of Deputy-Receiver- General 
Mr. Boswell ably discharged until Mr. 
O’Brien’s death in 1811. In 1808 he 
was appointed, by the Magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions, Treasurer for the 
county, jointly with the late John Tregon- 
well King, esq. of Blandford; and upon 
his death in 1835, Mr. Boswell wholly 
succeeded to that office. 

But Mr. Boswell’s attention was not 
merely directed to the punctual and exact 
discharge of the duties of his various 
public offices, as to which he could not 
be excelled ; for in 1795, after great labor 
and research, he published under the 
auspices of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
magistrates of the county, a work en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Civil Division of the County 
of Dorset,” and in 1833, he brought out a 
second edition greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. Of this work, whether as a book 
of reference, or as one of general in- 
formation connected with the whole civil 
administration of the county, it is im- 
possible to speak in too high terms of 
commendation; and the methodical and 
perfect arrangement of its details, and 
the quantity and variety of its contents, 
prove the persevering nature of his 
character, and the possession of no 
ordinary genius. This work having em- 
braced ‘* The Civil Division of the county 
of Dorset,” Mr. Boswell published about 
the year 1828, ‘The Ecclesiastical 
Division of the Diocese of Bristol.” The 
introduction to this work contains an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the 
Christian religion in the county of Dorset, 
more particularly in the Heptarchic king- 
dom of the West Saxons, of which Dorset- 
shire formed part, andisaJearnedand elabo- 
rate record of all the historical facts on the 
subject. The work itself contains a list 
of the rectories, vicarages, peculiars, do- 
natives, &c. in the ancient diocese of 
Bristol, which included the Archdeaconry 
of Dorset, arranged according to their 
locality in the rural deaneries ; the date-of 
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the first recorded institution of the in- 
eumbents ; the population ; church accom. 
modation; yearly value in 1291, 1534, and 
1650; computed value in 1826; yearly 
tenths and procurations ; augmentation of 
small livings; lay impropriators ; the 
patrons and incumbents; the date of the 
commencement of the parish registers ; 
the taxation of Pope Nicholas in 1291; 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 26 Henry 
VIII. ; and the Parliamentary Survey of 
1650; with many other particulars con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical history of 
the Archdeaconry of Dorset, and this 
work, as a whole, shews the author’s un- 
wearied application and great antiquarian 
as well as local knowledge. 

Some years since, Mr. Boswell had 
lithographed, for private circulation, an 
outline map of Dorsetshire, drawn by 
himself in 1804, with reference to the 
state and resources of the county, Eng- 
land being then threatened with a French 
invasion. This map shews, in ten di- 
visions, the site of the beacons, and their 
communications with each other —the 
signal-posts erected by the Government— 
the depéts and places of assembly of the 
volunteer corps—the number of the in- 
habitants of the county comprising the 
volunteers actually serving—the number 
of persons capable of bearing arms, guides, 
conductors, &c. and a general summary of 
the resources of the county as to the live 
and dead stock, the services to be per- 
formed by individuals, supplies to be fur- 
nished, the number of mills and ovens, of 
boats and barges, &c. the whole forming 
a most complete statistical account of the 
county in that year, compiled from the 
returns made under the Act for defence 
and security of the realm, and altogether 
a most curious and interesting document. 

Mr. Boswell was of the same family as 
the Reverend and learned John Boswell, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Taunton, and Prebendary of Wells, who 
died at Taunton in June 1756. That 
gentleman was also born at Piddletown 
on the 23rd January 1698, and was edu- 
cated at Abbey Milton school, near Dor- 
chester, and atterwards admitted a Com- 
moner of Balliol college, Oxford. 

Mr. Boswell, thesubject of thismemoir, 
married, in 1803, Edith, daughter of the 
Reverend John Feaver, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Mary Church, Devon, by whom he 
had an only daughter, now married to 
Joseph Stone, esq. of Dorchester. His 
remains were deposited in a vault adjoin- 
ing the church of the Holy Trinity in 
Dorchester, on Friday the 4th of Novem- 
ber last. Mr. Boswell was upon terms 
of cordial intercourse and friendship with 
the late Lord Rivers, the Lord-Lieu- 
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tenant of the county, the late Earl of Il. 
chester, the late Earl of Dorchester, 
William Morton Pitt, esq. and Francis 
John Browne, esq. (formerly members 
forthecounty) Col. Michel, C.B. Wollas- 
ton, esq. (late Chairman of the Sessions) 
and with many other of the leading magis- 
trates and gentry of the county; and by 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, his varied information, fund of 
anecdote, kindness of heart, and unas- 
suming as well as agreeable manners, will 
long be remembered with mingled feel- 
ings of —— and regret, 

Mr. Boswell was possessed of an ex- 
tensive and valuable library, abounding in 
rare antiquarian, historical, and topo- 
graphical works, and amongst them a 
copy of the last edition of Hutchins’s 
History of the County, in four volumes. 
This copy has received from his hands 
very numerous additions and corrections 
in manuscript, and is embellished with 
many hundred engravings, illustrative of 
the work. He was a man possessing 
strong powers of mind and body, and a 
very retentive memory; he was a cordial 
lover of books and literature, and he read 
and digested the best works he could ob- 
tain on many subjects, (but especially on 
antiquarian) as almost every book in his 
library shews, He was never idle, and 
was a man of most orderly and methodi- 
cal habits, everything he took: in hand 
being at once reduced to system; and 
many of those who have partaken of his 
hospitality, and derived instruction .and 
pleasure trom his relation of the events 
of former times, and the results of his 
own experience, will have to lament his 
loss, and seek in vain for one to supply 
his place ; and amongst those is the writer 
of this imperfect memoir, who can but 
partially estimate his loss as a man, a 
companion, and a friend. He was also 
an humble but sincere Christian, and in 
all the domestic relations of life unexcep- 
tionable. 





Mr. Wittiam Hone. 

Nov. 6. At Tottenham, aged 63, Mr. 
William Hone, the well-known author 
of the ** Every Day Book,’ and other 
works, 

Mr. Hone was born in Bath. His father 
was an occasional preacher amongst the dis- 
senters, and so rigid in his notions on re- 
ligion that the son was taught his letters 
and ultimately to read from the Bible 
alone. At the age of ten years he was 
placed in an attorney’s office in the me- 
tropolis, and when very young imbibed 
= the principles disseminated by 
the London Corresponding Society. This 
circumstance coming to the knowledge of 
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his father, he removed the lad to the office 
of Mr. Jeffries, solicitor, Chatham, where 
he remained two years and a half, and 
then he returned to London, and engaged 
himself as clerk to Mr. Egerton, of 
Gray’s Inn. From some distaste, how- 
ever, he quitted the law ; and having mar- 
ried, in July 1800, he commenced busi- 
ness as a print and bookseller, with a cir- 
culating library, in Lambeth-walk. From 
thence he removedto St. Martin’s Church- 
yard, near Charing-cross, where he had 
the misfortune to be burnt out and sus- 
tained considerable loss. Upon the 
threats of French invasion he enrolled 
himself in the Prince of Wales’s volun- 
teer corps; and about this time became 
intimately acquainted with the celebrated 
Mr. Towneley, and many other gentle- 
men of learning and taste, who highly es- 
teemed him for his great natural talents 
and companionable qualities. He suffered 
various vicissitudes both in and out of 
business ; but his mind was not idle, for 
in 1806 he published his first literary ef- 
fort, ‘* Shaw’s Gardener,” and for a long 
period he devoted much study to the 
great national advantages that might be 
derived from the establishing of Savings 
Banks. To effect this object he had se- 
veral interviews with the Right Hon. 
George Rose, and by way of experiment, 
in conjunction with his friend Mr. John 
Bone, one was opened in Blackfriars. 
road ; but, the principles being but little 
understood, the plan failed from want of 
support. He next became a bookseller, 
in partnership with Mr. Bone, but his 
general spirit was not accustomed to 
habits of trade; he loved the society of 
men of talent, and, being gifted with great 
humour, joined in some of the foibles of 
the day. This tended to withdraw him 
from the counter, and he became a bank- 
rupt; but again started in May’s-build- 
ings, St. Martin’s-lane, from whence he 
removed to High-street, Bloomsbury, 
where he compiled the index to Lord 
Berners’ Froissart. In 1811 he was 
selected by the booksellers, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. John Walker, to officiate as 
the trade auctioneer, having a counting- 
house in Ivy-lane. But again the loss of 
time spent in some public engagements, 
particularly an investigation of lunatic 
asylums, involved him in embarrassments, 
and a second failure was the consequence 
—his family having in the interval in- 
creased to seven children, who were taken 
to a humble lodging in the Old Bailey, 
where the father struggled hard to main- 
tain them by his contributions to the Cri- 
tical Review and the British Lady’s Ma- 

ine. He next occupied a small shop 
in Fleet-street, as a bookseller, which, on 
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two different nights, was plundered of the 
most valuable works, many of which had 
been borrowed for the purpose of display- 
ing stock. This greatly disheartened him, 
but about 1815 he became publisher of 
the Traveller newspaper, and the case of 
Eliza Fenning coming under his notice, 
he exerted his usual indefatigable zeal to 
rescue her from death. This young 


woman was condemned to die for attempt- 


ing to poison the family of a law-stationer 
in Chancery-lane, in which she was ser- 
vant; but circumstances occurred to throw 
doubts on the justice of the sentence, and 
Mr. Hone, with others, tried every means 
to save her, but she was executed, and, as 
it afterwards appeared, unjustly; for it 
was pretty well proved that she was per- 
fectly innocent of the offence. An at- 
tack of apoplexy prevented Mr. Hone’s 
attendance to business for some time : on 
his recovery he was examined as a wit. 
ness on an inquest held upon a young 
midshipman of the name of Watson, 
who, during the corn bill riots, was shot 
in front of Mr. Robinson’s house, in Old 
Burlington-street, that had been attacked 
by the mob. Fall particulars of both 
these cases Mr. Hone published. In 1816 
he commenced a weekly paper called the 
Reformist’s Register, in which he very 
ably combated the doctrines promulgated 
by Mr. Owen. Soon after this, when 
party spirit ran very high, he was in- 
duced to write a series of political satires ; 
one of which, the ‘ Political House that 
Jack Built,” went through more than 
fifty editions. Its great attraction con- 
sisted perhaps in its woodcuts from the 
clever designs of George Cruickshank, 
whose talents were first made extensively 
known in these publications of Mr. Hone. 
Like every thing that becomes popular 
in London, the “* House that Jack Built’ 
was soon imitated by a swarm of rival 
‘« Houses.’? Another of Mr. Hone’s 
cleverest productions, was ‘‘A Slap at 
Slop,” a burlesque on the newspaper 
called The New Times, and printed in 
the newspaper form ; it ridiculed princi- 
pally the editor of that journal, Dr. Stod- 
dart, and the Constitutional Association, 
whom he called the Bridge-street Gang. 
A third satire, on the government of the 
day, Mr. Hone was unadvisedly led to 
write in the form of a parody upon the 
Liturgy: and he was consequently pro- 
secuted by the Attorney-Gen. and brought 
to trial on three separate charges. The 
first day Mr. Justice Abbot occupied thé 
bench, and Mr. Hone, who defended 
himself, was acquitted. On the second 
and third days Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough presided, certainly with no very 
favourable feelings for the accused, but 
O 
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Mr. Hone was again acquitted on each 
charge—three distinct juries taking the 
same view of the cases brought before 
them. The extraordinary powers of lan- 
guage and of argument displayed by Mr. 
Hone, in each defence, excited consider- 
able sympathy in his behalf, and subscrip- 
tions were entered into and a handsome 
sum realised, which enabled him to re- 
move from a contracted shop in the Old 
Bailey to a large house on Ludgate-hill, 
where he gradually withdrew from his po- 
litical line of publication, and attempted 
to resume the business of a book auc- 
tioneer, but with less success than before. 

In 1823 Mr. Hone published a very 
curious volume, entitled, ‘* Ancient Mys- 
teries described ;” containing the results 
of his researches in the way of precedents 
when he had been called upon to defend 
himself from the charge of blasphemy. 
It is only just to him to say that this 
work is strictly historical, and that, perm 
sonally at least, he did not repeat the 
offence. 

In 1826 he commenced the publication, 
weekly, of his very interesting and instruc- 
tive miscellany, entitled, the ‘‘ Every Day 
Book ;” but though the sale was large, yet 
he did not derive sufficient to maintain his 
family, now comprising ten children, and 
he was arrested for debt and thrown into 
the King’s Bench, where he finished the 
«* Every Day Book,” and then success- 
fully carried on its sequels, the “ Table 
Book,” (for two years) 1827 and 1828, 
and the ‘‘ Year Book,” for one year, 
1829, the whole of which, from their 
deep research and varied interest, have 
been generally admired, and called forth 
the warm commendations of Mr. Southey, 
the poet. 

he difficulties under which Mr. Hone 
laboured once more aroused the energies 
of his friends, and he was enabled to take 
the Grasshopper coffee-house, in Grace- 
church-street ; but after a few years this 
speculation also failed, and he was thrown 
upon the resources of his mind; till, be- 
coming acquainted with an Independent 
minister, the Rev. T. Binney, that gen- 
tleman persuaded him to try his powers 
in the pulpit, and he frequently preached 
in the Weigh-house Chapel, Ecrchesn. 
At the starting of the Penny Magazine, 
he wrote the first article, and he likewise 
edited ‘‘ Strutt’s Sports,” &c. In 1835, 
whilst at the above-mentioned chapel, he 
was attacked by paralysis, and had a re- 
newal of it in 1837, at the office of the 
Patriot (which paper he sub-edited) in 
Bolt-court, and soon afterwards suffered 
a third attack. From this period nature 
has been gradually decaying, though his 
intellect remained unimpaired till within 
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a few hours of dissolution, when insensi- 
bility came on and prevented all further 
converse. His resignation under suffer- 
ing was Christian-like, and his departure 
calm and tranquil. In society Mr. Hone 
was a cheerful companion, and his heart 
was never closed against the complaints 
of his fellow-creatures. Out of a family 
of twelve children, nine are still living, 
several of whom, with their widowed mo- 
ther, we regret to say, are left almost 
wholly unprovided for. 





. Lapy CaLtcort. 

Nov. 21. At Kensington Gravel-pits, 
the wife of Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. 

Lady Calcott was the daughter of Rear- 
Adm. George Dundas. Few women had 
seen so much of the world, or travelled 
so much, and none, perhaps, have turned 
the results of their activity to more bene- 
volent account. A great part of her early 
life was spent either at sea or in travel, 
and to the last no subject was more ani- 
mating to her than a ship, and no hero ex- 
cited her enthusiasm to so high a degree 
as Nelson. 

She was born in the year 1785, and 
before she was 21 years of age she was 
travelling in India, the wife of Capt. Tho- 
mas Graham, R.N. According to the ac- 
count in her travels, she went to India in 
1809, and visited all the three presidencies, 
making acquaintances at all of them 
learned for Oriental knowledge and re- 
search, She visited the cavesof Elephanta, 
the Island of Salsette, the excavations of 
Carli in the Mahratta mountains, and 
Poonah, the Mahratta capital. On her 
return to Bombay she voyaged along the 
coast as far as Negombo, afterwards visit- 
ing Trincomali on the east side of the is- 
land on her way to Madras. From Madras 
she went to Calcutta, which terminated 
her travels in India, as she only returned to 
the Coromandel coast to embark for Eng- 
land in the beginning of 1811. She pub- 
lished these travels in 1812, being then 
twenty-four years of age. Ten years 
afterwards she sailed with Captain Gra- 
ham for South America, In the mean- 
time she had resided in Italy, and pub- 
lished two works; one, ‘‘ Three Months 
in the Environs of Rome,” 1820; a se- 
cond, ‘* The Memoirs of the Life of 
Poussin,” in the same year. Captain 
Graham, who commanded the Doris, died 
on the voyage to South America, and his 
remains were carried into Valparaiso, and 
interred within the fortress. His wife 


was in Chili during the series of earth- 
quakes, which lasted from the 20th of 
November, 1822, to January, 1823; and 
scarcely a day passed without receiving 
It was with difficulty she 


violent shocks. 
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escaped from her house, which was partly 
laid in ruins. The first shock of this 
series left but twenty houses and one 
church standing in all the large town of 
Quillota. ‘‘ The market-place,” (quoting 
from her Diary) ‘was filled with booths 
and bowers of myrtle and roses, under which 
feasting and revelry, dancing, fiddling, and 
masking were going on, and the whole 
was a scene of gay dissipation, or rather, 
dissoluteness, The earthquake came— 
in an instant all waschanged. Instead of 
the sounds of the viol and the song, there 
aroseacry of‘ Misericordia ! Misericordia!” 
and a beating of the breast, and a prostra- 
tion of the body; and the thorns were 
plaited into crowns, which the sufferers 
pressed on their heads till the blood 
streamed down their faces, the roses being 
now trampled under foot. Some ran to 
their falling houses, to snatch thence chil- 
dren, forgotten in the momentsof festivity, 
but dear in danger. The priests wrung 
their hands over their fallen altars, and 
the chiefs of the people fled to the hills, 
Such was the night of the nineteenth at 
Quillota.” During her stay in South 
America Mrs. Graham became the in- 
structress of Donna Maria. Some years 
afterwards she married Mr. Callcott, the 
Royal Academician, and with him again 
visited Italy. Among the published fruits 
of this tour may be mentioned Lady Call- 
cott’saccount of Giotto’s Chapel, at Padua, 
a privately printed work, with exquisite 
outlines—remembrances drawn by Sir 
Augustus Callcott—and a kind contribu- 
tion to the illustrated edition of the Seven 
Ages of Shakspeare. Lady Callcott also 
published a ‘‘ History of Spain,” in 2 vols. 
in 1828. And after the commencement 
of her illness, arising from the rupture of 
a blood vessel, she published *‘ Essays 
towards the History of Painting,” 1836, 
which involved so great an amount of 
labour, that her declining health and 
strength obliged her to abandon it before 
completion. 

After eleven long years of suffering, 
the death of this lady took place at 
Kensington Gravel-pits, in the house 
which the family of the Calcotts has 
made celebrated for nearly a century. 
For many years Lady Calcott can hardly 
be said to have left her chamber, which 
her taste, her kindly and enlarged associa- 
tions, had made one of the most interest- 
ing of rooms. In it was accumulated an 
immense variety of all kinds of beauti- 
ful and sympathetic objects calculated to 
render less irksome her painful confine- 
ment—a confinement the more painful 
to a temperament so active and excitable. 
Her spirit yearned to be about and stir- 
ring, whilst illness kept her body a close 
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prisoner. Prints, choice and rare as 
works of art or associated with loved 
objects, covered the walls, unless other- 
wise occupied by paintings or sculptures, 
memorials of Wilkie and Chantrey, and 
others. Books and portfoljos filled a 
large space of the room, Curiosities of 
natural history abounded on all the ledges. 
A little bed was placed in a recess, close 
to a window against which vines had 
been trained as natural blinds, and living 
arabesques were made among the shoots 
and branches by the mice and birds, as 
they came, half tamed, to take the meals 
which Lady Callcott daily placed for 
them ;—a sort of pensioner bird, too 
feeble to sing or to hop, was a constant 
companion and an object of her kind 
solicitude, and a noble hound was a 
privileged visitor at all times. None will 
feel Lady Callcott’s loss more than the 
little children, who were always en- 
couraged as loved and welcome guests, 
and for whom her kindness had always 
prepared some little present of a doll. 
Not a small part of this lady’s last years 
was spent in providing amusement and 
instruction for them, and successfully, 
too, as proved by the many editions of 
* Little Arthur's: History of England,” 
and a delightfully simple and natural tale 
—‘* The Little Brackenburners.” Her 
last work was a ‘* Scripture Herbal,” 
recently published. 

A few words only can now record her 
character. Noble, direct, generous, for- 
giving, quick, sensitive, kind, sympathetic, 
and religious, all that knew her will hold 
her memory in affectionate remembrance. 
Her acquirements and knowledge were 
extensive. She was an artist both in feel- 
ing and in practice, an excellent linguist, 
and her memory was extremely accurate 
and tenacious. Her remains were buried 
at Kensal-green Cemetery. (Atheneum.) 





Mr. Jonn VaRLey. 

Nov. 17. At the house of a friend in 
the neighbourhood of Cavendish-square, 
in his 64th year, Mr. John Varley. 

Mr. Varley, one of the patriarchs of 
our school of water-colour painters, was 
one of the earliest members ard original 
founders of the Water-colour Society, of 
whose exhibitions his drawings continued 
to the last to be among the chief attrac. 
tions. Some of his finest works, indeed, 
were the productions ef the last two 
years. In the outset of the society, he 
was perhaps its greatest support, contri- 
buting as many as 60 pictures at a time to 
one exhibition. Of all water-colour 
painters, none preserved greater fresh- 
ness, purity, and simplicity of colouring 
than Mr, Varley; be surpassed, in this 
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respect, even Turner and Girtin; and, 
even amid the temptations of modern 
practices, seems steadily to have es- 
chewed the lavish use of body-colour, 
that rock on which water-colour painting 
seems destined to split. The range of 
his imagination was not very large, and 
oftentimes his treatment verged on man- 
nerism; yet a fine classical feeling and 
grandeur pervaded his compositions, at 
times not unworthy of Gaspar Poussin 
himself. Unfortunately, his circum- 
stances obliged him to work much for the 
dealers, and therefore down to the low 
level of a certain class of purchasers. No 
one was more prolific in what artists call 
‘¢ bread-and-cheese” drawings, as all 
print-shop windows testify. 

Mr. Varley published some manuals of 
his art, which, though technical, are sug- 
gestive and useful. 

He notoriously indulged in astrological 
vagaries, which must have tended to dis- 
tract his attention from his art: indeed, 
his first thought seemed to be about ‘‘ na- 
tivities,” and his second about his pic- 
tures. Many are the stories told of the 
visits of fashionable young ladies to him» 
made ostensibly to buy a picture, but in 
reality to have their nativities cast. In 
season or out, Mr. Varley was always 
ready for an astrological talk. He was 
known asa Sidrophel in all the Bays- 
water omnibuses. He died of some af- 
fection of the kidneys, from which he had 
been lately suffering. He ventured out 
too early, and was seized with a relapse 
before he could return home. There was 
something touching and kind in his death; 
he was perfectly conscious of its approach, 
bade his surgeon farewell, named his 
friends one by one, and sent them his af- 
fectionate remembrance. (Atheneum.) 





Mr. James Eean. 

Oct.2. At Pentonville, aged 43, Mr, 
James Egan. 

This excellent engraver in mezzotint 
was a native of the county of Roscommon, 
and was undoubtedly the best artist in his 
particular department of the arts which 
Treland has produced. He was of humble 

rentage, and entirely the architect of 

is own fortunes. In 1825 he was in the 
service of the late Mr. S. W. Reynolds, 
in a menial capacity, and being employed 
occasionally in laying mezzotinto grounds 
for his master, he thus received his first 
lessons in art, which he was subsequently 
enabled to carry out in a manner that 
supplied proof of the natural energy and 
ability of his mind. He soon quitted his 
employment, which was little better than 
that of an errand-boy, and commenced his 
career as a ground-layer for engravers, 
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‘¢ without a shilling or a friend.” Of the 
latter, however, he obtained many before 
the close of his brief life; and, had he 
lived but a few years longer, he would 
have been recompensed by abundant 
occupation and corresponding wealth— 
wealth, that is to say, to a man of very 
moderate expectations and desires. His 
intense application and earnest desire to 
learn, interested all who knew him. He 
worked on, willingly enduring hard labour 
and severe privations ; but, at all times, 
with the proud spirit that distinguishes 
his countrymen, concealing his necessities 
from his acquaintances, and looking for- 
ward, with hope, to the acquisition of in- 
dependence by his own unaided efforts. 
Alas! this exertion and this endurance 
was followed by the too common result. 
About eight years ago consumptive symp- 
toms began to manifest themselves; other 
bodily ailments assailed the over-wrougitt 
mind. His health sunk gradually under 
their influence ; but in spite of sickness 
he laboured on with the same earnestness 
as ever, when periods of temporary relief 
permitted him to do so, until death ter- 
minated his sufferings, and gave ‘ the 
weary rest.” 

His latest plate, and undoubtedly his 
best, is * English Hospitality in the 
Olden Time,” after Cattermole, finished 
under circumstances and in a state of 
health frightful to contemplate; and when 
to this consideration is added the fact that 
the engraving was from a drawing, it may 
be safely classed among the most success- 
ful achievements of modern art. 

Mr. Egan married when very young ; 
he has left three children without a pro- 
tector, for whom a public subscription is 
in progress, received at the principal 
print-sellers. 





Joun Harper, Esa. 

Oct. 18. At Naples, from the effects 
of malaria fever, John Harper, esq. 

Mr. Harper was born at Dunken Hall, 
near Blackburn, Lancashire, on the lith 
Nov. 1809. He had been for some years 
resident in the city of York, where he 
practised, with flattering success, the pro- 
fession of an architect; and, even in a 
very brief career, he has left behind him 
many permanent examples of his classical 
genius in architecture, both in Yorkshire 
and in his native county of Lancashire. 
Of these may be mentioned a few of the 
most striking. The Roman Catholic 
chapel at Bury, in Lancashire, which is 
noticed with just eulogy in the Compa- 
nions to the Englishman’s and the British 
almanacs of 1841. ‘The Freetown church 
at Bury, and Elton church, Bury. In 


the first-named of these structures a pe- 
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culiar arrangement, in the erection of a 
rich and beautiful octagonal lantern tower 
upon the massive gable of the building, 
has been adopted with happy effect. We 
know but one example of the kind in our 
older architecture, the church of St. 
Helen’s in York, which, however, has 
none of the boldness of design displayed 
in the chapel at Bury. The York Col- 
legiate School is another of Mr. Harper’s 
works, and is one of the best specimens 
that has risen during the late revival of the 
ancient English architecture. Its centre 
compartment, which is very light and ele- 
gant, combines, in an eminent degree, 
originality of conception with fidelity to 
the character of the rich Tudor style. 
The design of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Bank at York, and the mansion of Ed- 
ward Taylor, esq. at Kirkham Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, in the Italian style, are also 
works that demand much admiration. 

But it was not to that branch of the 
arts which belonged more peculiarly to 
his professional pursuits, that Mr. Har- 
per confined his exertions, Possessing 
an intuitive perception of every thing that 
was beautiful and true in nature and in 
art, and with a hand prompt to execute 
the inspiration of his mind, he was a most 
indefatigable and successful sketcher and 
draughtsman, and his portfolio has con- 
cealed treasures which his modesty alone 
has prevented from acquiring that public 
appreciation which they deserve. 

On the 5th June last Mr, Harper left 
England to proceed ona tour intended 
to embrace Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily, 
and he had already visited the attractive 
portions and cities of the north of Italy, 
Verona, Vicenza, and Florence, and the 
picturesque scenery betwixt that place 
and Rome, Terni and its falls, Narni and 
other spots, accumulating sketches on his 
route with a rapidity almost incredible. 
He reached Rome on the 3d September, 
where he was soon after seized with fever, 
from which he rallied sufficiently to pro- 
ceed to Civita Vecchia, and thence to 
Naples, his ardent spirit not suffering 
him to indulge in that repose which his 
weakened health demanded, and being 
predisposed by illness to the effects of 
malaria, and suffering severely from a 
rough passage to Naples, on his arrival in 
that city he immediately sank under 
deadly sckness, and breathed his last 
within two days afterwards. 

The following tribute to the character 
and ability of the subject of this memoir 
is, we believe, from the hand of an emi- 
nent artist, an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased : ‘¢ Asa draughtsman, his sketches 
of scenery, antiquity, architecture, and 
views, would do honour to any, and are 
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inferior to none in accuracy and beauty 
of detail, in tasteful, light, and facile ex- 
ecution. Art in him was intuitive, and 
his soul was absorbed by it to that excess 
that he unfortunately neglected those pre- 
cautions which prudence would urge for 
the preservation of his invaluable health, 
in so intense a climate, and he fell an un- 
timely victim.” 

In conjunction with his attached and 
intimate friend, W. Etty, R.A. and other 
public-spirited individuals, Mr. Harper 
had contributed much towards encourag- 
ing a taste for and cultivation of the fine 
arts in York, and especially in the forma- 
tion, under the patronage of government, 
of a School of Design in that city, of 
which he was an honorary secretary. 





Mr. James Tupor. 

Oct. 14. At Manchester, suddenly, 
Mr. James Tudor, Barrack-master of 
the first class in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

He was born on the 5th of July, 1775, 
and purchased his Ensign’s commission in 
the second or Queen’s regiment, in Feb. 
1793. In 1794 his regiment was em- 
barked to do duty as marines in the 
Channel fleet, the company in which En- 
sign Tudor served being on board the 
flag-ship. After the action of the Ist of 
June, the surviving officers of the com- 
pany were, by special permission, pre- 
sented at the naval levee held by his ma- 
jesty George III. at Portsmouth, in com- 
pliment to Earl Howe and the officers of 
the fleet. Lieut. Tudor purchased his 
company in the 117th, a newly-raised 
corps, the strength of which being after- 
wards draughted into other regiments he 
volunteered for active service in the West 
Indies, where he was severely wounded. 
His health being much impaired by his 
wounds and the effects of the climate, he 
quitted the army and accepted an appoint- 
ment in the barrack department, in which 
he served nearly 36 years. The ardu- 
ous duties of his station were so great- 
ly increased in consequence of the late 
disturbances as to have produced an in- 
tense and overwhelming anxiety, and 
thereby to have occasioned a rupture on 
the brain, followed by instantaneous 
death. His sword, indeed, was in the 
sheath, but he died in the service of his 
country. This lamented officer was the 
last survivor of the quarter-deck of the 
Queen Charlotte. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 
At Cheltenham, the Rev. Roger Hes- 
keth Formby, fourth son of the late Rey. 
Richard Formby, of Formby Hall, Lan- 
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cashire. Hewas of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1818. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Thomas Reader 
Gleadow, M.A., Rector of Frodesley, Sa- 
lop. He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1804, as 4th Wrangler, M.A. 1807; 
and was instituted to Frodesley, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1826. 

Aged 51, the Rev. James Hoste, Rec- 
tor of Ingoldesthorpe, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Longham, Norfolk. He was of 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1818; was presented to Longham in 
1824 by the late Lord Leicester of Holk- 
ham, and to Ingoldesthorpe in 1831 by the 
Rev. L. Cooper. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
M.A. Rector of Merthyr, and Perpetual 
Curate of Llanstephen and Llangunnoch, 
Carmarthenshire. He was instituted to 
the latter churches in 1815. 

At Exeter, the Rev. Francis Putt, late 
Vicar of Churchstowe and Kingsbridge, to 
which united churches he was presented 
in 1829 by the Lord Chancellor. He has 
left a widow and seven children. 

Sept. 24.. At the residence of the 
British Consul at Adalia, in Syria, of 
brain fever, in the prime of life, the Rev. 
Edward Thomas Daniell, M.A. of Balliol 
college, Oxford, late Reader at St. Mark’s 
chapel, Grosvenor-square. 

At Colleton estate, Barbadoes, aged 
26, the Rev. Samuel William Hinkson, 
late Curate of Farthinghoe, Northamp- 
tonshire. He was of St. Catharine’s hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1841. 

Oct. 17. At Bradfield, Berks, aged 76, 
the Rev. Henry Stevens, M.A. Rector of 
that parish. He was of Oriel college, 
Oxford; and was instituted to Bradfield, 
which was in his own patronage, in 1806. 
He was brother-in-law of the late J. P. 
Tinney, esq. of Salisbury. 

Oct. 20. Aged85, the Rev. Mathaniel 
Philipps, D.D. of Moor-lodge, near Shef- 
field. 

At Newton Longueville, in his 75th year, 
the Rev. Robert Wetherell, Rector of that 
parish, and a Prebendary of Hereford. He 
was son of the late Nathan Wetherell, 
D.D. Master of University college, Ox- 
ford; and a brother to Sir Charles We- 
therell. He was formerly a Fellow of 
New college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B.C.L. in 1791, and was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Newton Longue- 
ville, in 1813, by that society. 

Oct.22. At Ipswich, the Rev. John Con- 
‘ stantine Cooke, Vicar of Swilland, Suffolk, 
and Rector of King’s Ripton, co. Hunt- 
ingdon. He was formerly of Christ’s col- 


lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1797, as 4th Junior Optime, M.A, 
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1800. He was presented to both his 
livings by Lord Chancellor Eldon; to Swil- 
land in 1806, and to King’s Ripton in 
1813. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Joseph L’ Oste, Rec- 
tor of Postwick and Caister St. Ed- 
mund’s, Norfolk. He was of Trinity 
hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1788; was pre- 
sented to Postwick by the Earl of Rose- 
beryin 1817, and to Caister St. Edmund’s 
in 1829, by Mrs. H. Dashwood. 

Oct. 24. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 
73, the Rev. George Roberts, Vicar of 
Gretton with Duddington, Northampton- 
shire, to which he was instituted in 1819, 

Oct. 25. At Maizehill, near Black- 
heath, Kent, aged 26, the Rev. Robert 
James, M.A. of Clare ball, Cambridge, 
fourth son of the Rev. John James, D.D, 
Canon of Peterborough. He took the 
degree of B.A. 1839. 

Oct. 27. At Theddingworth, Leices- 
tershire, aged 68, the Rev. W. F. Major, 
Vicar of that parish, 

aged 60, the Rev. William Thompson, 
Perpetual Curate of Halstock, Dorset, to 
which he was presented by John Disney, 
esq. in 1826, 

Oct. 29. At Darlaston, Staffordshire, 
aged 53, the Rev. Joseph Hugill, D.D. 
Rector of that parish, He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, D.D. 1842. 

Oct. 30. At Axminster, Wilts, aged 
65, the Rev. William Wills, formerly of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1802. 

Oct. 31. Aged 50, the Rev. Hugh 
Monckton, M.A. Rector of Seaton, Rut- 
land, and Vicar of Harringworth, North- 
amptonshire. ‘He was the seventh son of 
the Hon. Edward Monckton, (sixth son 
of the first Viscount Galway,) bythe Hon. 
Sophia Pigot, daughter of George Lord 
Pigot. He was formerly Student of 
Christchurch, Oxford, and was presented 
to Seaton in 1816 by the Earl of Har- 
borough. 

At Mount Nebo house, near Taunton, 
aged 72, the Rev. Richard Winsloe, Rec- 
tor of Minster and Forrabury, Cornwall, 
and Perpetual Curate of Ruishton, So- 
mersetshire. He was of Magdalene hall, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1796. He was insti- 
tuted to all his churches in 1800, the last 
mentioned being in his own gift. 

Nov. 2. At Chilmark rectory, Wilts., 
aged 47, the Rev. George John Majendie, 
B.D. Rector of Headington, Wilts., a 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and a Rural 
Dean. He was formerly Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, on the foundation 
of the county of Berks; was presented 
by the Earl of Pembroke to the vicarage 
of Stanton St. Bernard, Wilts ; was col. 
lated to the prebend of Beaminster Prima, 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury, in 
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1824; and presented to the rectory of 
Headington in 1839, by Thos. Du Bou- 
lay, esq., and others. He had married on 
the 2d May preceding, Susan Maria, 
widow of the Rev. James Thomas Du 
Boulay, M.A. formerly Rector of Head- 
ington. In 1841 he was collated to the 
prebend of Tarleton in the church of 
Salisbury. 

Nov. 4. The Rev. Thomas Brooksby, 
Rector of West and South Hanningfield, 
Essex; and the senior magistrate of the 
Chelmsford bench, where he had sat for 
33 years. He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794; and was 
instituted to his living in 1801. 

The Rev. Samuel Pugh, of Brilley 
vicarage, Herefordshire. He was found 
dead near the (church-house) Michael- 
church, Radnorshire, having fallen down 
a slight precipice on his head; the night 
being dark, it is supposed that he had 
missed his road. 

Nov. 5. At Bournemouth, aged 83, 
the Rev. Thomas Causton, D.D. the 
senior Prebendary of Westminster, and 
Rector of Turweston, Bucks. He was 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, D.D. 1820; 
was appointed a Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster in |799; and presented to the rectory 
of Turweston in 1826 by the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Nov. 6. At Wengrug, near Aberyst- 
with, aged 31, the Rev. Ebenezer W. 
Davies, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Ner- 
quis, Flintshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1836 by the Vicar of Mold. 

At Swansea, aged 65, the Rev. Evan 
Griffith, a Prebendary of St. David’s. He 
was of St. John’s college, Oxford, B.D. 
1813 ; for ten years a master of the 
Grammar-school at Shrewsbury, under 
the late Dr. Butler (the Bishop of Lich- 
field), and for twenty years Head Mas- 
ter of the Grammar-school at Swansea. 

Nov. 8. At Warwick, aged 37, the 
Rev. Digby Michael Bourne, formerly of 
Worcester college, Oxford. He was the 
youngest son of the late Robert Bourne, 
M.D 


At Cottishall Hall, Norfolk, aged 76, 
the Rev. James Ward, D.D. senior chap- 
lain of the Bengal presidency ; formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1786, as 10th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1789, D.D. 1798. 

Nov. 9. At Toddington, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 85, the Rev. John Eddy, for 
fifty-four years Vicar of Toddington and 
Didbrook, Glouc. and fifty-three years 
Rector of Whaddon, Wilts. He was a 
native of Lidney, Gloucestershire, en- 
tered at Wadham college, Oxford, March 
31, 1778, took the degree of B.A. in 


1781; afterwards removed to All Souls, 
and graduated M.A. 1787. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Samuel Oldacres, 
Rector of Gonalstone, Nottinghamshire. 
He was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1784, as 3d Junior Optime, M.A. 
1787, and was instituted to his living in 
1811. 

Nov.10. At Duncrivie, Kinross-shire, 
aged 30, the Rev. John Murray, late Cu- 
rate of the parish church, Halifax, and for- 
merly Curate of Habergham Eaves, Lan- 
cashire. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1835, M.A. 183... 

Nov. 11. At Grantham, aged 56, the 
Rev. Robert Gordon Andrews, M.A. 
Vicar of Haugh-on-the-hill, and formerly 
Head Master of Grantham Free Gram- 
mar School. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1812. He was 
presented to his living in 1822 by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Aged 78, the Rev. William Blundell, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Anne's church, 
Liverpool. He was of Sidney-Sussex 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, and was 
appointed to the church of St. Anne’s by 
the corporation of Liverpool in 1802. 

Nov. 14. In his 40th year, the Rev. 
James Henry Stone, Perpetual Curate of 
Eye, near Peterborough. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1828, 
M.A. 183.., and was collated to Eye by 
the Bishop of Peterborough in 1832. He 
was just about to leave Eye from weak- 
ness of health and mental depression, 
when he hung himself to his bed in a fit 
of insanity. 

Nov. 15. At Carshalton, aged 65, the 
Rev. E. J. Beynon, of that place, and of 
Slines Oakes, Chelsham, Surrey. 

At Whalton, Northumberland, aged 
54, the Rev. Ralph Bates Hunter, M.A. 
Rector of that parish. He was the son of 
John Hunter, esq. by Hannah, daughter 
of Colonel Bates, of Milburne. He was 
of University college, Oxford ; was for- 
merly incumbent of Harrogate, York- 
shire ; and was presented to Whalton by 
his father-in-law in 1824. 

Nov. 16. Aged 42, the Rev. William 
Henry Prescot, M.A. of Bradshaw hall, 
in the parish of Cheadle, youngest son of 
the late, and brother to the present, Rector 
of Stockport. 

Nov. 17. At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
aged 68, the Rev. Rowland Wingfield, 
of the Rhys-pont, near Oswestry,a Canon 
of St. Asaph, and Vicar of Ruabon, Den- 
bighshire. He wasof Christchurch, Oxford, 
M.A. 1799 ; was collated to the vicarage 
of Ruabon in 1801, by Dr. Bagot, then 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and to his canonry 
in 1819, by Bishop Luxmoore. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 28. In Hyde Park-place, Mary 
Frances, wife of Wm. Amos Scarborough 
Westoby, esq. M.A. of Trinity College, 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister. 

Oct. 5. In Stratford-place, aged 55, 
Hester-Harriet-Pitt, widow of Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Wm. H. Pringle, G.C.B. She was 
the only child of the Hon. Edward James 
Eliot, eldest brother of the present Earl 
of St. German’s, by Lady Harriet Pitt, se- 
cond daughter of William first Earl of 
Chatham. Her mother died in childbed 
at her birth in 1786 ; her father in 1797. 
Sir W. H. Pringle died in 1840. 

Nov, 15. At Chelsea, Henry Clements, 
M.D. 

Nov. 16. In Somers-pl. Hyde Park 
Square, aged 40, Edward Lewes Johnson, 
esq. of the Report Office, in Chancery. 

At Peckham, aged 29, Clementina, wife 
of Alfred Luck, esq. second dau. of John 
Golding, esq. of Ditton-pl. Kent. 

Nov. 17. Charlotte Anne, wife of John 
Richard Baker, esq. of Devonshire-st. 
Portland-pl. & Aldenham Cottage, Herts. 

In Richmond-terr. Miss Jane Irving, 
niece of John Irving, esq. M.P. 

Nov. 19. In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 89, Katharine, widow of Wm. Hunt 
Mickelfield, esq. of West Tilbury, Essex. 

At Highgate Rise, John M‘Clure, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Bermondsey, aged 73, 
Sarah, relict of William George Watts, esq. 

Nov. 21. In Torrington-sq. Charlotte, 
wife of Robert M‘William, esq. 

On Clapham Common, aged 90, John 
Pugh, esq. late of Gracechurch-st. 

Nov. 22. At Kensington, aged 72, 
Thomas Cleeve, esq. late of the East India 
Company’s Home Service. 

Nov. 24. Aged 78, William Elered, 
esq. of Highgate, and the Middle Temple. 

Nov. 25. At Millfield-lane, Highgate, 
aged 24, Thomas Starling, esq. 

In Lower Seymour-st. aged 71, the 
Right Hon. Elizabeth Lady Mostyn, wife 
of Lord Mostyn. She was third dau. of 
the late Sir Roger Mostyn, of Mostyn, 
Flintshire, Bart. by Margaret, dau. and 
heiress of the Rev. Hugh Wynne, LL.D.; 
was married in 1794 to Sir Edward Pryce 
Lloyd, Bart. who was created Lord Mos- 
tyn in 1831, and has left issue the Hon. 
Edward Mostyn Lloyd-Mostyn, esq. M.P. 
Lord Lieutenant of Merionethshire, (who 
assumed the name of Mostyn on succeed- 
ing to the estates of his uncle Sir Thomas 
Mostyn in 1831,) one other son, and two 
daughters. 

In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. aged 59, 
William Rigby Bradshaw, esq. 

Nov. 27. Robert Laxton, esq. of George- 
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st. Portman-sq. and Knightsbridge, Kings- 
clere, Hants. 

At Hackney, Jane-Leighton, wife of the 
Rev. H. R. Shepherd, B.A. Chaplain at 
Dacca, Bengal, and eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Henry Christopher,E. I. Co.’s Serv. 

At Upper Clapton, Thomas A. Cobden, 
esq. late of Carlow, Ireland. 

Nov. 28. In Manchester-sq. Mary 
Frances, widow of Major-Gen. Robert 
Craufurd, who fell at the storming of Cui- 
dad Rodrigo. 

Nov. 29. At Notting-hill, aged 75, 
Sarah, relict of Ralph Crozier, esq. and 
dau. of the late James Green, esq. of Col- 
chester. 

Aged 86, John Rhodes, esq. late of Bru- 
ton-pl. Berkeley-sq. and of Winchester- 
row, New-road. 

At St. John’s Wood-road, aged 81, 
Ann, widow of Joseph Tringham, esq. 

Nov. 30. In Nassau-street, Middlesex 
Hospital, Floyer Boulstroat Knight, esq. 
son of the late Richard Knight, esq. late 
of Chidock, Dorset. 

Sophia-Matilda, wife of W. M. Watts, 
esq. of Colebrooke-ter. Islington. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 48, Maria, re- 
lict of the Rev. John Weybridge, A.M. 
late of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, and 
only surviving child of the late Sir Wm. 
Staines, Alderman of London. 

At Turnham-green, aged 65, Stephen 
Leach, esq. 

In Upper Montague-st. Robert Power, 
esq. of Clashmore-house, Clashmore, Wa- 
terford, Ireland. 

Lately. At Peckham, aged 54, Mr. 
C. Willoughby, formerly a banker at Frome, 
Somerset. 

SignorFerrari, an octogenarian, oncecon- 
ductor of the Opera, and preceptor to the 
late Queen Carolineand PrincessCharlotte. 

Dec. 1. Richard Turner, esq. of Mont- 
pelier-house, South Lambeth, Surrey, 
late of Chadwell Place, Grays, Essex. 

In Wilton-crescent, Marianne, wife of 
George Drummond, esq. and sister of the 
Right Hon. Lord Portman. She was mar- 
ried in 1831, and leaves a numerous fa- 
mily. 

Dec. 2. At Fulham, aged 77, N. Le- 
vien, esq. 

In Upper Baker-st. aged 60, Miss Jane 
Louisa Marchant, late of Upper Glouces- 
ter-place, Regent’s Park. 

Dee. 3. In Portland-pl. the Rt. Hon. 
Mary Countess of Munster. She was a 
dau. of the late Earl of Egremont, and 
married her late husband George Earl of 
Munster (the eldest son of King William 
IV.) whom she survived not quite nine 
months, Oct. 18, 1819. She leaves two 
daughters, the present Earl, now in his 

19th year, and three younger sons. 
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Matthew Stritch, esq. of Eltham-pl. 
Kennington, Surrey, and of Toumullin, co. 
Clare, Ireland. 

Dec. 4. In Bedford-square, Peregrine 
Dealtry, esq. Master of the Crown Office. 

Mark Hewitt, esq. of Hever cottage, 
Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, and Olson 
Combe, near Sunbridge, Kent. 

Dec. 5. In Woburn-place, Russell-sq. 
Catharine, relict of T. G. M‘Intyre, Lieut. 
and Adjt. 91st reg. 

Dec. 6. At Abbey Lodge, Regent’s 
Park, aged 51, Charles Norris, esq. late 
Chief Sec. to Government at Bombay. 

Dec. 7. In Manchester-st. Gray’s-inn- 
road, Hannah, relict of Benj. D’ Aranda, 
of Billericay. 

At Battersea, George, younger son of 
John Charles Constable, esq. and late a 
Lieut. in the 13th Bombay N. Inf. 

Dec. 8. In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 
50, Francis-Anthony Morris, esq. second 
son of Charles Morris, esq. of Portman-sq. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s Park, aged 21, 
Alexander Erichsen. 

In the Middle Temple, aged 36, John, 
Meek, esq. of Basinghall-street. 

At Wellington-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
Caroline-Augusta, wife of Major Thomas 
Pollok, C. B. Madras Inf. 

Dec. 9. In Union-pl. Marylebone, aged 
67, Capt. David Sutton, late of E.1.C. 
Maritime Service. 

At Islington, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict 
of William Abud, esq. of Hornsey-lane, 
and St. James’s-street, Clerkenwell. 

Dec. 11. Aged 82, George Lane, esq. 
of Canonbury-square. 

At Clapham, aged 98, Mrs. Ann Pan- 
rucker. 

At Clapham common, aged 63, Bartho- 
lomew Jeffery, esq. 

Berxks.—Sept. 16. At Reading, in 
her 96th year, Mrs. Mary Baker. 

Dec. 10. At Three-mile-cross, near 
Reading, aged 82, George Mitford, esq. 
M.D. father of MissMitford the authoress. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 18. At High Wycombe, 
Miss Milner. 

Dec. 3. At Loudwater, aged 66, Wil- 
liam Allen, esq. late of the firm of Allen 
and Anderson, London, 

CamBripGe.—Sept. 2. Mr. James 
Ling, lay clerk of Ely cathedral, and pa- 
rish clerk of Ely Trinity. He originally 
came from Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and was 
an excellent counter-tenor singer. 

Sept. 23. At Six-mile-bottom, near 
Newmarket, aged 96, Mr. Charles Wedge. 
He was long engaged in various public 
works, and commissioner for the inclo- 
sure of many parishes in Cambridgeshire 
and adjoining counties, and the extensive 
drainage of the fens in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, in the county of Lincoln ; and 
he was the first, by his example, to lead 
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to the improvement of the barren heaths 
of Cambridgeshire. . 

Sept. 27. Aged 58, Eliza, the wife of 
he Johnson, esq. of Llandaff-house, Cam- 

ridge. 

Oct. 17. At Bournbridge Lodge, aged 
65, the wife of Danield Wakefield, esq. 

Cornwa.Li.—Dec. 2. Aged 48, Tho- 
mas Peter, esq. surgeon, Marazion, eldest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Peter Gurney, of 
Trehavorne, near Truro. 

Dec.11. Aged 9, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of J. H. Tremayne, esq. of Heligan. 

CuMBERLAND.—Oct. 21. Wm. Scott, 
of Burnmouth, well known in Eskdale and 
Liddlesdale, and indeed through the whole 
of the border counties, as the author of 
‘¢ Border Exploits,’’ and ‘‘ The Beauties 
of the Border,’’ both of which have been 
frequently reprinted. He was a shrewd, 
intelligent man, of eccentric habits, and 
fond of collecting historical records ; in- 
deed, he was a perfect storehouse of local 
tradition and anecdote. He was by trade 
a stonemason, but for many years he kept 
the parochial school at Burnmouth ; and 
during harvest (a time when country 
schools are closed) he travelled the coun- 
try, like ‘‘ Old Mortality,’ lettering new 
and deciphering old tombstones. He was 
accidentally killed by being thrown from 
a cart. 

Nov. 23. At Workington-hall, aged 
34, John-Christian, eldest son of Henry 
Curwen, esq. of Workington-hall. 

DersBy.—Dec. 3. At Chesterfield, 
agel 80, Charlotte, relict of the Rev. 
James Boden, of Sheffield, and mother of 
the Rev. J. Boden, of Beverley. 

Devon.—Sept. 23. At Haslar Hospi- 
tal, Lieut. John Hall, R.N. late employed 
in the Peninsular packet service. 

Nov. 6. At Devonport, C. Thomas, 
esq. M.D. surgeon R.N. brother to Adm. 
R. Thomas. 

Nov. 18. At Exmouth, aged 40, Jane 
Hannah, widow of J. R. Wise, esq. only 
dau. of the late Col. Ellison, M.P. of Sud- 
brooke Holme and Boultham Hall, Linc. 

Nov. 22. At Southmolton, Miss Nole, 
youngest dau. of the late Lewis Nole, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Torquay, Jeffery, only 
son of J. Lang, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 28. At Feniton Court, Frances 
Duke, wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Pat- 
teson, and only dau. of the late James 
Coleridge, esq. of Heath’s Court. 

Nov. 29. At Axminster, aged 638, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Samuel Deven- 
ish, of Sydling, near Cerne. 

Lately. At Devonport, Caroline, relict 
of the Rev. Robert-Serrel Wood, of Os- 
mington, Dorset, and dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Atkyns Bray, esq. of Tavistock. 

Dec. 2. At Torquay, Anne, wife of 
Walpole George Eyre, ~~ 
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At Plymouth, aged 58, Alexander Fra- 
zer, esq. late Capt. 47th foot. 

Dec. 3. At the Globe Hotel, Exeter, 
aged 60, James Hilton, esq. of Plymouth. 

Dec. 4. At Exeter, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard Jones, esq. of Llay 
House, Denbighsh. 

Dec. 5. At the rectory, Clyst St. Law- 
rence, at an advanced age, Grace, relict 
of Langdon John Full, esq. late of Down- 
ton House, Dittisham. 

At Ware House, Uplyme, the wife of 
T. L. Follett, esq. 

Dee.12. Aged 71, John Elliot Winsloe, 
esq. late of Collipriest House, Tiverton. 

Dec. 14. At Exeter, James Trew, esq. 

Dorset.— Nov. 24. At Weymouth, 
R. B. Clark, esq. of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms at that port, late Comptroller of 
Customs at Chepstow. 

Dec. 3. At Poole, aged 59, Robert 
Slade, esq. son of the late James Slade, esq. 

Dec. 11, At Weymouth, Elizabeth, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Hancock, and youngest 
dau. of the late John Harwood, esq. of 
Exning Hall, Newmarket. 

Dec. 13. At Wolland House, Catha- 
rine, wife of George Colby Loitus, esq. 

DurHam.—Nov. 22. At the College, 
Durham, aged six months, Francis-Au- 
gustus, third son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Liddell. 

Dec. 2. At Bishopwearmouth, aged 89, 
Lady Peat, widow of the Rev. Sir Robert 
Peat, chaplain to King George IV. Her 
eccentricities as Miss Smith, of East Her- 
rington, and the firing of her house and 
murder of her servant girl by some crimi- 
nal yet unknown, are well remembered. 

Essex.—Nov. 24. At Dedham, aged 
86, Mrs. Elizabeth Gould, dau. of the 
Rev. W. Gould, formerly Vicar of Hoxne, 
Suffolk. 

Nov. 25. At Cressing Temple, aged 68, 
Jeffery Grimwood, esq. 

Dec. 1. At Debden Parsonage, aged 
81, Mrs. Frances Totton, dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Totton, Vicar of Edgware. 

Dec. 5. At Wanstead, aged 80, Catha- 
rine-Letitia, relict of George Dettmar, 
esq. of Blake Hall. 

GLovucestER.—Nov.16. AttheThrupp, 
near Stroud, Anne, widow of William 
Stanton, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
William Penn Gaskell, esq. lineally de- 
scended, through his mother, from Wil- 
liam Penn, the founder and original pro- 
prietor of Pennsylvania, and Sir William 
Springett, who was killed at the siege of 
Banbury. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. Benj. Banner, late Rector of 
Dudcote, Berks. 

At an advanced age, Capt. Colin Camp- 
bell, R.N. of the Spa, Gloucester. 
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At the Spa, Gloucester, Lucy, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Phillott, esq. 

Hants.— Nov. 9. At Southampton, 
aged 92, Mr. John Rogers, nurseryman. 
He was the author of several treatises on 
gardening and planting; since his 80th 
year he published the ‘‘ Fruit Cultivator’ 
and the ‘‘ Vegetable Cultivator,’’ both 
works of much useful and valuable infor- 
mation. 

Nov. 14. At Southampton, Frances, 
wife of Charles’ Marett, esq. and youngest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Rouse, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Candys, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 79, William Hallett, esq. for- 
merly of Denford House, near Hunger- 
ford, Berks. 

At Catesfield, near Fareham, Catha- 
rine, widow of Moses Hawker, esq. 

Nov. 23. George, youngest son of Ro- 
bert Bloxam, esq. of Newport, I. W. 

At Belgrave House, Ventnor, I.W. aged 
72, George A. Martin, esq. 

At Southsea, near Portsmouth, aged 84, 
Alexander Patterson, esq. 

Nov. 24. At St. Cross, Winchester, 
aged 62, William Carey, esq. of Water 
Wheel, Westmoreland, Jamaica. 

Nov. 25. At Basingstoke, John Sim- 
mons, esq. banker. 

Nov. 27. At Shirley, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 67, John Story, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Burton Cottage, near 
Christchurch, aged 85, Mrs. Tod, relict 
of James Tod, esq. and mother of Major- 
Gen. S. H. Tod, E. I. Co.’s service. . 

At Southampton, aged 78, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Buckle, formerly of the Mythe 
House, Tewkesbury. 

Dec. 5. Lady Baynes, relict of the late 
Sir Christopher Baynes, Bart. of Harefield 
Place, Middlesex. She was Nanny, daugh- 
ter of William Gregory, esq. of Ryde ; 
was married in 1788, and left a widow in 
1837, having had issue the present Sir 
William Baynes, two other sons, and one 
daughter. 

’ At Newport, I. W., Susan, eldest dau. 
of the late George Augustus Bygrave, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Woodside, near Lymington, 
aged 76, Mrs. Fazakerley. 

Herrs.—Oct. 14. In her 77th year, 
Mary, relict of William Moseley, esq. of 
Thorley. 

Dec. 5. Near Elstree, Richard Kirwan 
Hill, esq. Capt. on half-pay 52d Regt. 
late of Hinton, near Hereford. 

Dec. 12. A few hours after having given 
birth to a daughter, Mrs. Harris, wife of 
Dr. Harris, of Cheshunt College, author 
of ‘* Mammon,”’ &c. 

Hererorp.—WNov. 17. At Hereford, 
aged 36, Mr. Hunt, the organist of Here- 
ford Cathedral. He was present at an 


audit dinner at the College, and in leaving 
the room falling over some glass on the 
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floor, one of his wrists was frightfully 
cut, some of the minor arteries divided, 
and great loss of blood took place, which 
caused his death. He was an accomplish- 
ed musician, and a pupil of Mr. Corfe, 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral. His 
young nephew, a chorister in Hereford 
cathedral, has since died from the shock 
of his sudden bereavement. At a meet- 
ing of his friends on the 26th Nov. it was 
determined as a public testimonial to his 
memory, to publish, by subscription, a 
selection from his own vocal compositions, 
the profits to be given to his widow. The 
publication will form a quarto volume, 
price one guinea, and more than 120 sub- 
scriptions have been received. 

Kent.—Nov. 15. At Chafford, Pens- 
' hurst, Sarab, relict of David Edwards, esq. 
of Withyam, Sussex. 

Nov. 19. Aged 14, Rycroft George, 
second son of the Rev. Richard Harvey, 
Vicar of Ramsgate. 

Nov. 30. At Chelsfield, Mary, second 
dau. of the late John Fuller, esq. 
At Clay Hill, Beckenham, 
William Thompson Rawes, esq. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, 
Mary, relict of John Digges La Touche, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Dec. 5. At Maidstone, Frances Julia, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Best, esq. 
of Park House, Boxley. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—WNov.8. Charlotte 
Frances, second dau. of the Rev. E. H. 
Hoare, Vicar of Barkby. 

Lincotn.—WNov. 14. At Burwell Park, 
aged 76, Matthew Bancroft Lister, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Claxby, Elizabeth-Doro- 
thy, wife of the Rev. William Dodson, and 
eldest dau. of the late T. Phillips Lambe, 
esq. of Mountsfield Lodge, Sussex. 

Mipp.iesex.—WNov. 2. At Twicken- 
ham, Julia- Amelia-Sophia, wife of Col. 
P. Hawker, of Longparish House, Hants. 

Nov. 20. At Chiswick Grove, after a 
serious illness of a few hours only, Septi- 
mus Burton, esq. solicitor. He was the 
7th son of the late celebrated builder Mr. 
Burton, and brother of the eminent archi- 
tect Decimus Burton, esq. Mr. S. Bur- 
ton lost his wife a short time since, and 
has left ‘an only son. 

Nov. 29. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Frances, relict of the Rev. Benj. Evans. 

Dec. 2. Francis D’Arcy Bacon, esq. 
youngest son of the late John Bacon, esq. 
of Friern House, and formerly Brevet 
Major, 19th Dragoons. 

At Hampton, aged 33, Wm. Frederick 
Gridley, esq. 

NorFotk.—Nov. 27. At Binham, 
aged 74, Mrs. England, relict of the late 
Richard England, esq. 

Nov. 28, At Norwich, aged 51, George 


aged 54, 
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Edw. Francis, esq. of Martham, a Captain 
in the East Norfolk Militia, and in the 
Commission of the Peace for the county. 

NortHAMPTON.—Oc?é. 23. At Grims- 
bury House, Edward Lamley Fisher, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Holcott, aged 79, Mrs. 
Isabella Walmsley. She survived her 
husband, the late Rev. Wm. Walmsley, 
Curate of Holcott, 36 years. 

Oct. 26. At Northampton, aged 16, 
Lionel-Lyde- Ward, eldest son of the Rev. 
Francis Tebbutt, of Hanwell, Middlesex, 
late Curate of Welton. 

Nov. 8. Aged 35, Ann, wife of Mr. 
lliffe, of Desborough, and dau. of the late 
Mr. Rowley of Queenborough, co. Lei- 
cester; also, Nov. 29, at his daughter’s at 
Brington, Hunts, aged 77, Mr. John 
lliffe, late of Desborough. 

Nov. 19. Aged7, at Middleton Cheney, 
Anne Catharine, dau. of the Rev. S. Hall, 
Rector of that parish. 

Dec. 6. At Thorpe Malser, Barbara 
Ann, youngest dau. of Thos. P. Maunsell, 
esq. M.P. ‘ 

Norrs.—WNov. 18. Aged 72, Thomas 
Newstead, esq. of Dunham-on-Trent. 

Satop.—Lately. At Mawley, George, 
infant son of Sir Edward Blount, Bart. 

Dec. 2. William Temple Best, esq. of 
Stepple-hall ; late of Kempsey near Wor- 
cester. He was accidentally drowned 
in the river Rea, in returning home after 
dining with the Rev. A. Woodward, of 
Neen Savage. He has left a widow and 
six daughters. 

SomersET.—Oct. 8. At the residence 
of R. P. Boyd, esq. Clevedon, aged 74, 
Ann, third daughter of the late Matthew 
Wright, esq. of Stamford Bridge, co. York. 

Lately. Aged 79, Jane, widow of 
James Uttermare Williams, esq. of Chard. 

Nov. 29. At Bath, Rachel, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. James Waller, D. D. late 
Vicar of Kensington, and Archd. of Essex. 

Nov. 30. Aged 41, Mr. George Stone, 
solicitor, of Taunton. 

Srarrorp.—Lately. At Ranton Abbey, 
aged 11, Mary daughter of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley. 

SurroLK.—Oct. 13. In his 82d year, 
William Martin, esq. of Hemingston Hall. 

Nov. 25. At Bury, Phoebe, relict of 
Major Bridge, of Great Blakenham, and 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Francis 
Grose, the celebrated antiquary. 

At Bury, aged 35, Thomas Jeffes, esq. 
of Sapiston. 

Dec. 7. At Bury, aged 71, Mary, relict 
of William Green, esq. of Bryanstone-sq. 

Dec.8. Aged 63, Catharine, wife of 
James Thorndike, esq. of Ipswich. 

Surrey.—WNov. 19. Aged 77, at Nor- 
biton House, Kingston, Mary, relict of 
Thos. Knowlys, esq. 
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Nov. 25. Margaret, wife of Joseph 
Peckover, of Kingston. 

Nov. 26. At Loseley Park, near Guild- 
ford, Emma, wife of John Sparkes, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Guildford, aged 64, Rob. 
Boughton, esq. of Send. 

Dec. 1. At Sandrock, near Farnham, 
aged 37, Charles Porcher Lang, esq. 

Dec. 2. At Pointers, Cobham, aged 86, 
Thomas Page, esq. 

At Richmond, aged 74, Mrs. Charlotte 
Treland. 

Dec. 6. At Ockley Court, Dorking, 
aged 71, Walter Calvert, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Cobham, aged 81, Caro- 
line Treby, relict of Sir William Moles- 
worth, Bart. of Pencarrow, Cornwall, 
and. sister of the late Paul Treby Treby, 
esq. of Goodamoor. 

Sussex.—WNov. 17. Aged 74, Francis 
Still, esq. of Russell-sq. Brighton. ‘ 

Nov. 18. At Hastings, Edward Hughes, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar Feb. 6, 1827; and 
practised as an equity draftsman. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, aged 64, Han- 
nah, relict of J. W. Unwin, esq. former y 
Coroner for Middlesex. 

Nov. 20. At Fairlight, Hastings, aged 
73, Brice Pearse, esq. of Manckham, 
Woodford, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Elizabeth Ca- 
tharine, wife of Thomas Bradshaw, esq. 

Aged 20, the wife of Mr. Hugh Birt, of 
Steyning, second dau. of G. Corney, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Fletching, aged 70, Mi- 
chael Cave, esq. late of Shoreham. 

Nov. 27. At Brighton, aged 76, Re- 
becca, widow of the Rev. Rob. Winter,D.D. 

Dec. 1. At Southover, Elizabeth An- 
toinetta, wife of Capt. Samuel Bolton, late 
23rd fusiliers, and youngest dau. of Col. 
Waldegrave Tane, R.M. 

Dec. 5. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. 
Hopkins, widow of the late physician to 
the Duchess of Kent. 

At Brighton, aged 20, David Heusch, 
son of Charles Heusch, of Bedford-sq. 
London. 

Dec. 12. At East Grinstead, aged 69, 
Mr. Thomas Dean Smith, the celebrated 
auctioneer and appraiser. 

Warwicx.— Oct. 24. Aged 49, Charles 
Barker, esq. Master of the Free Grammar 
School at Sutton Coldfield, and a Justice 
of the Peace for Warwickshire. He was 
educated at Rugby, to which place, having 
completed his academical course and pro- 
ceeded in his degree of B.C.L. at Trinity 
Coll. Oxford, he returned as an assistant 
Master, and was afterwards elected to the 
Mastership of the Free Grammar School 
at Sutton Coldfield. 

- Nov. 16. At Alveston House, aged 73, 
Janet, widow of Andrew Reid, esq. of 
Lionsdown, East Barnet, Herts. 
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Witts.—Nov. 20. Aged 21, Elizabeth, 
dau. of the Rev. S. Webber, Vicar of Tis- 
bury. 

Nov. 23. At Sloperton Cottage, De- 
vizes, aged 19, Lieut. John Russell Moore, 
of the 25th Bengal Nat. Inf. youngest son 
of Thomas Moore, esq. the poet. 

Nov. 24. Aged 67, Mrs. Clark, relict 
of John Singleton Clark, of Devizes. 

Aged 82, Hester, widow of Wm. Yer- 
bury, esq. of Belcombe-house, Bradford. 

Worcester.—Lately. Aged 42,Brooke 
Forester, esq. of Elmley Lodge. 

Dec. 5. At Worcester, in his 90th year, 
Mr. Edward Green, formerly Dep. Re- 
ceiver-gen. for Worcestershire. 

Yorx.—Oct. 15. In his 70th year, 
John William Clough, esq. late of Oxton 
House and Newbald. 

Nov. 14. At Leeds, aged 49, Edward 
Schmidt Swaine, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Netherside, in Craven, 
aged #1, Alexander Nowell, esq. of Wim- 
pole-street, and late of Underley, in West- 
moreland. 

Nov. 18. ' Aged 
esq. of Kirkella. 

Nov. 24. Aged 25, Daniel Cooper, 
esq. assistant surgeon 17th Lancers, son 
of D. Cooper, esq. the celebrated experi- 
mental chemist. He had only lately joined 
his regiment. He was previously one of 
the curators of the British Museum, and 
botanical lecturer at the Webb-street 
School of Anatomy and Medicine, He 
was the originator and editor of the Mi- 
croscopic Journal, in which he had been 
lately joined by Mr. Buske, of the Dread- 
nought Hospital ship. He was interred 
with military honours, at Quarry Hill 
Church, Leeds. 

Dec. 1. At Easingwold, aged 76, Miss 
Margaret Whytehead, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Whytehead, Vicar of Atwick. 

Dec. 3. At Scarborough, aged 72, Ca- 
tharine, wife of William Travis, M.D. 

Dec. 6. At York, aged 69, the Hon. 
Henry Butler, next brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Kilkenny. He married in 1811, Anne, 
youngest dau. and coh. of John Harrison, 
esq. by whom he has left issue a son and 
three daughters. 

Dec. 7. At Hull, aged 80, Catharine, 
relict of William Carrick, esq. 

Wa .es.—Oct.17. At Plas Bellin, co. 
Flint, aged 74, Richard Beresford, esq. 

Oct. 31. At Denbigh, Sarah-Mary, 
wife of Frederick James Hall, esq. 

ScotLanp.—Sept. 25. At Seabeach 
House, Portobello, aged 73, Sir James 
Spittal, Knt. He was Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh from 1833 to 1837. 

Oct. 26. At Burnside, near Largs, 
Ayrshire, John Fullarton, esq. formerly 
of Demerara, 
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Oct. 31. At Braefoot-house, Kilmar- 
nock, aged 63, Archibald Finnie, esq. of 
Springhill. 

Nov. 1. Aged 63, Frederick Grant 
esq. of Mount Cyrus, near Montrose, 
formerly of Quebec. 

Nov. 5. At Edinburgh Castle, aged 24, 
Lieut. Henry Martin Atkins, 53d Reg. 
youngest son of the late A. E. Martin 
Atkins, esq. of Kingston Lisle, Berks. 
He was appointed Ensign 1838, Lieut. 
1842. 

Nov. 9. At Edinburgh, Alison, second 
dau. of the late William Johnson, esq. of 
Wellow-park, Greenock. 

Nov. 10. At Edinburgh, aged 31, Ann 
Williamina Hope, wife of Hercules James 
Robertson, esq. Sheriff of Renfrewshire, 
and dau. of the Right Hon. Charles Hope, 
late Lord Justice General. She was mar- 
ried in 1829. 

Nov. 24. At Dunfermline, Capt. Na- 
thaniel Mitchell, R. N. second son of the 
late Adm. Sir Andrew Mitchell, K.B. He 
was made Lieut. 1807, Commander 1810, 
and Post Captain 1814. 

Lately. At Falkirk, aged 84, Mrs. 
Lashman, sister of Thomas Hardy, who 
was tried for high treason at the Old Bailey 
48 years ago, and acquitted. Upon the 
death of her brother, Sir F. Burdett con- 
tinued to allow her 50/. a-year, which sum 
he had paid for twelve years to Mr. Hardy. 

At Aberdeen, in her 78th year, Ann, 
widow of the Very Rev. Dr. William Law- 
rence Brown, Principal of Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen, Profes- 
sor of Divinity there, and Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. 

InELAND.—4Auy. 21. At Birt house, 
Kildare, the Rt. Hn. Maria Lady Downes, 
wife of Major-Gen. Lord Downes, K.C.B. 
She was the only dau. and heiress of the 
late Walter Bagenal, esq. was married in 
1815, and has left issue the Countess of 
Clonmel, and another daughter, unmar- 
ried. 

Oct. 18. At Arley Cottage, the seat 
of her son-in-law, the Hon. Somerset R. 
Maxwell, aged 63, Mrs. Pennefather, wife 
of Mr. Baron Pennefather. 

Oct. 22. At Clonmel, aged 67, Thomas 
Sadleir, esq. He was elder and only 
brother to the Rev. the Provost of Tri- 
nity College, and was the head of one of 
the oldest families of English settlers in 
Ireland, as appears from the genealogy of 
the family, published by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. His eldest son, Thomas Sadleir, 
esq. of Ballinderry, succeeds to the fa- 
mily estate of Castletown, co. Tipperary. 

Oct. 26. The Rev. Mr. Kearney, pa- 
rish priest of Clane, in the diocese of 
Kildare. He has left by his will 8000/. 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Healy, for the Col- 
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lege of Carlow; 500. to the poor of the 
parish of Clane; 300/. to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith ; and 200/. 
to the convent at Clane. 

Lately. Aged 75, John Emery, esq. 
of Ballyconnel House, co. Cavan, Lieut.« 
Col. Kilkenny militia. 

Nov. 10. At Cork, aged 35, Henry 
E. Roberts, jun. esq. 

Jersey.—Sept. 12. At Jersey, aged 
33, J. V. Weaver, esq. formerly of Bris- 
tol; and on the same day, only three 
hours afterwards, aged 32, Jane, his wife. 

Oct. 13. At Jersey, Maria-Frances, 
relict of John Mulryne Tattnall, esq. for- 
merly of Bonaventure, Georgia, U. S. 

GuERNsEY.— Nov. 1. At Ruette 
Brayes, aged 84, Finlay King, esq. late 
Quarter-master of the 42d Highlanders. 

ABROAD.—Jan. 19, 1842. At Sierra 
Leone, aged 34, Jameson, only son of Mr. 

eo. Bush, sen. of Bristol. 

March 6. At Geelong, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Henry, third son of 
S. Tysson, esq. of Narborough ball, Norf. 

March 20. At Melbourne, South 
Australia, aged 22, Sophia, wife of 
Charles John Baker, esq. late of the 
Inner Temple, and dau. of the Rev. J. 
W. Martin, of Keston rectory, Kent. 

March 29. At his station, near Port 
Lincoln, Australia, Rolles, eldest son of 
W. Biddle, esq. of Longham, Dorset. 

April 3. At Reduct, Mauritius, aged 
22, Henrietta, wife of Stephenson Villiers 
Surtees, one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, dau. of Col. Staveley, C.B. Go- 
vernor and Commander-in- Chief. 

April 10. At Lausanne, Mary Hen- 
rietta, wife of Henry Cary Elwes, esq. 
late Capt. 12th Foot. 

May 24. Killed in a contest with the 
natives at Port Natal, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 21, Lieut. Wyatt, Royal Art. 
son of the Rev. George John Wyatt, of 
Woolwich Common, and Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, 

June 14. At Fort Beaufort, Cape of 
Good Hope, Major Edward Molesworth, 
esq. of Swords, Dublin, and grandson of 
the late Hon. Major Edw. Molesworth. 

June 26. By talling overboard from 
the United Kingdom, off the Isle of 
France, Francis Richard, son of the Rev. 
Andrew Tucker, Rector of Wootton Fitz- 
paine, Dorset. 

July 16. At Nice, aged 65, Charles 
Becher, esq. late of Bengal Civil Serv. 

July 17. At the Eichenbihl, near 
Thoune, in Switzerland, aged 57, Peter 
Joseph Brown, esq. 

July 18. At Rio de Janeiro, David 
Stevenson, esq. 

July 23. At Versailles, William Ed- 
wards, esq. Member of the French Aca- 
demy. 
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July 24. At Nice, George Holden, 
esq. of St. John’s college, Camb. 

July 29. At Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Emma, wife of the Hon. James 
Carter, one of the Judges of that pro- 
vince, youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, of York. 

At Calais, aged 83, George Raby, esq. 

July 29. At Paris, the lady of George 
Simon Harcourt, esq. of Anckerwycke 
house, Bucks. and sister to John Rolls, 
esq. of the Hendre, near Monmouth. 

July 30. At Paris, George Westby, 
esq. of Dorset-sq. Regent’s Park, and of 
White hall, Lancash. 

Aug. 16. At Canada, James Townsend 
Carlow, esq. eldest son of the late James 
Carlow, esq. of Sittingbourne. 

Sept. 18. In Upper Canada, aged 25, 
George John, youngest son of Edward 
Toker, esq. of the Oaks, Ospringe, Kent. 

Oct... At Cassel, aged 77, the dis- 
tinguished German sculptor Ruhl. He 
was the preceptor of Rauch, of Berlin, 
and held the appointment of professor at 
the Academy of Arts of Cassel. 

Oct. 5. At sea, aged 46, Robert Hughes 
Treherne, esq. many years in the maritime 
serv. of the Hon. East India Company. 

Oct. 8. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
aged 29, the Hon. Capt. John Hartstonge 
Pery, of the 30th Regt. on that station. 
He was third son of Henry late Lord 
Glentworth, and grandson of the Earl of 
Limerick. He was made Ensign 1834, 
Lieut. 1838, and Capt. 1841. 

Oct. 26. At Tremont-house, in Bos- 
ton, Sir John Caldwell, late Treasurer- 
General of Canada. 

Nov. 1. Accidentally drowned, in Lake 
Ontario, aged 28, Edward Hitchings, esq. 
barrister, of Kingston, Canada. 

Now. 2. At Abbeville, France, aged 53, 
Sarah, wife of John Bruce Pryce, esq. of 
Duffryn, co. Glamorgan. 

Nov. 12. At Flushing, aged 63, R. S. 
Sutton, esq. a magistrate for Cornwall. 

Lately. At the baths of Biberich, 
duchy of Nassau, Marianne, wife of the 
Rey. Frederick Ayckbourn, Rector of 
Trinity, Chester. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, in her 
25th year, the wife of the Rev. T. H. 
M. Bartlett, B.A. Rector of York Mills, 
and acting Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Toronto. 

Killed in action, in China, First Lieut. 
Hewitt, R.M. eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hewitt, of H. M. service. 

In the China seas, aged 26, Lord Ed- 
ward Pelham Clinton, fifth son of his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle. He was 
recently promoted to a Lieutenancy. His 
body was committed to the deep at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Siam. 
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West Inpigs.—June 28. At Port 
Royal, Jamaica, aged 28, Frederick Wil- 
liam Charles Hickey, esq. Lieut. of her 
Maj’s. ship Volage, eldest son of the 
late Capt. Frederick Hickey, R.N. of 
Parkwern, Glamorgansh. 

July 15. In Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Arthur, youngest son of the late Arthur 
Foulks, esq. formerly of Redland House, 
near Bristol. 

Aug. 5. In Jamaica, Jane Caroline, 
wife of John Wallace Harris, esq. eldest 
dau. of the late George Gordon, esq. of 
Croughly, Banffsh. and Great Marlow, 
Bucks; also, on the same day, Charlotte, 
and on the 8th, Harry, the two eldest 
children of the said J. W. Harris, esq. 

Aug. 27. At St. Vincent’s, Frederick, 
second son of Warner Ottley, esq. of that 
island, and of York-terr. Regent’s Park, 
and Stanwell House, Middlesex. 

Sept.11. At St. Vincent’s, the Hon. 
Thomas Wynne, Member of Her Majesty’s 
Council in Tobago. 

Sept. 27. Off Bermuda, on board the 
Tay steamer, aged 20, Lieut. and Adj. 
Seddon William Sutton Bush, Ist West 
India Reg. He was only son of Lieut.- 
Col. Bush, K.H. of the same regiment, 
and was appointed Ensign 1838, Lieut. 
1839. 

East Inpies.—May 12. At Kirkee, 
Bombay Presidency, Edmond de Courcy, 
youngest son of Major Nolan, late of the 
6th Regt. 

July 9. At Mussoorie, 16 days after 
his father, aged 35, Charles Newton, esq. 
of the Civil Serv. eldest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Thomas Newton. ' 

At Calcutta, aged 24, Philip, secon 
son of the late Rev. Charles Tower, of 
Shenfield, Essex. 

Aug. 2. At Madras, aged 28, W. 
Hood G. Mason, esq. late acting Deputy 
Secretary to Government, second son of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Francis Mason, K.C.B. 

Aug. 3. At Belize, Honduras, aged 33, 
William-Percy Cooke, eldest son of the late 
Major William Percy Cooke, of the 6th 
Nat. Inf. and Deputy Judge Adv. Gen, 
of Bengal. 

Aug.7. At Dum Dun, Calcutta, aged 
20, Mary, eldest dau. of Col. Shaw, Ben- 
gal Art. 

Aug. 13. At Ferozepore, Lieut. Alex- 
ander James Haig, 24th Nat. Inf. and 
Adj. of the 4th Irregular Horse, son of 
the late Alexander Haig, esq. of Bath. 

Aug. 16. At Bombay, aged 31, Capt. 
Charles Luxmore Bennett, 86th Regt. 

Aug. 24, In Affghanistan, on the march 
to Cabool, Capt. George Marshall, 31st 
Regt. eldest son of Col. Marshall, of Bath. 

Aug. 28. Whitehead Kempland, esq. 
20th Bengal Inf. eldest son of Major 
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Kempland, late of the Bengal Cav. He 
was drowned off Monghyt, by the over- 
turning of his boat. 

Aug. 30. At Secunderabad, aged 22, 
Lieut. Henry F. H. Jourdan, of the Ist 
Madras European Regt. eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Jourdan. 

Sept... At Manoora Point, Bombay, 
Capt. Wanley Elias Sawbridge, 28th 
Regt. second son of Col. Sawbridge, of 
Olantigh, Kent, and brother of J. S. 
W. S. Erle Drax, esq. M.P. of Charbo- 
rough-park, Dorset. 

Sept.1. On board the Amherst, on 
his return from Arracan to Calcutta, aged 
42, James Shaw, esq. He was in the 
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Civil Service and Acting Judge of the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 

Sept.5. At Sodepore, Bengal, his 
boat being lost in a storm, aged 26, Henry 
Hugh Ferris, esq. fourth son of the Rev. 
Thomas Ferris, of Dallington, Sussex. 

Sept. 6. At Nusseerabad, Central 
India, John Elphinstone Bruére, esq. 
Capt. 13th Bengal Inf. and Commandant 
of the Kotah Contingent, eldest surviving 
son of the late James Bruére, esq. of 
Stanwell. 

Sept. 16. At Cawnpore, Capt. James 
Remington, of the 12th Bengal Inf. eldest 
son of Mr. David R. Remington, of Mon- 
tagu-st. 
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Christened. Buried. 2and 5 420|50 and 60 349 
Males 2275 4617 Males 1925  sa6a 5 5 and 10 171 | 60 and 70 356 
Females 2342 Females 1939 2 10 and 20 133] '70 and 80 273 

= 20 and 30 275| 80 and 90 128 
Whereof have died undertwo years old...321 ~ f 30 and 40 328 | 90 and 100 12 
40 and 50 351 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 26. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans, | Peas. 
a. & » O2te B2Lé6 27h 2.5 & & 
40 0} 27 0 |24 01432 0130 0 133 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, Dec. 26. 





Sussex Pockets, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 67. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 47. 10s.—Straw, 1d. 16s. to 27. 2s. 6d.—Clover, 4/. Os. to 4/. 15s, 
SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef........ ccpatieel seeds 2d. to 4s. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 26. 
Mutton....... esccsses 40. t0 4c. Gd. Beasts............. 1622 Calves 48 
[OO ea sesseeeeeds. 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep.......000000014,080 Pigs 180 
ee peseccesecstts Se, 60 Se. Bd, 





COAL MARKET, Dec. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 21s. Od. to 21s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 20s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. Od. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 50s. Od. 
Moulds, 9s. Od. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 180. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 65.———Grand Junction, 124, 
—— Kennet and Avon, 12}. Leeds and Liverpool, 600. Regent’s, 18. 
—— Rochdale,. 54. London Dock Stock, 873. St. Katharine’s, 1053. East 
and West India, 113. London and Birmingham Railway, 189. —~— Great 
Western, 90. ——— London and Southwestern, 62. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 70.—West Middlesex, 1073. Globe Insurance, 124, —— Guardian, 
40.——Hope, 5}.-_—Chartered Gas, 63.——Imperial Gas, 71}.——Pheenix Gas, 
324, London and Westminster Bank, 223.——Reversionary Interest, 99. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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ETEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Strranp. 
From Nov. 26 to Dec. 25, 1842, both inclusive. 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fehrenbeit’s Therm. 

- | & . © . ws a) : 

salzz d EF g eelsa| gag 

SID 5 sel 8 Weather. ||2.S|5 5 Ss| 8 Weather. 

G2 (83/7 34) 4 Ra ioatA 7) 3 

Nov, ° | ° | ° lin. pts. | ©) 9? fo pte 

26 | 43 | 49 | 43 |29, 10 |icloudy. 11 | 40 | 44} 45 , 03 |\cly.sl.shrs. 
27 | 421 47 | 46) , 33 |\sl.sh.f.slsh.|| 12 | 50 | 56 | 56 |29, 87 |Ido. do. do. 
28 | 52 | 54 | 46 |28, 95 llel. do. do. || 13 | 50 | 57 | 51 '30, 06 ||fair 
29 | 44 | 51 | 46 /29, 54 |\fair, do. 14 | 49 | 54| 47 | , 15 |/do. cloudy 
30 | 43} 48 | 44] , 76 |ic.f.wh.sl.sh.|) 15 | 50 | 55 | 49] , 14 |ido. 

D.1.) 49 | 52 | 54 |30, 05 |\do. 16 | 50 | 55 | 53 | , 05 |/f.c.wh.sl.s. 
2) 541 56] 54) , ido. 17 | 39 | 56 | 42 , 06 || fair cloudy 
3} 49) 54/47] , 25 |/fr.cl.sl. sh} 18 | 40 | 48 | 42 | , 30 |\foggy cl. 

4 | 49 | 52 | 47 |30, 44 |/cloudy 19 | 38 | 45 | 39 | , 48 |ido. do. fair 
5 | 44) 49] 45] , 32 |ido. fr. foggy|| 20 | 45 | 52 | 50 | , 40 |\do.do. mist. 
6 | 38 | 42 | 39| , 24 |ido. do. 21 | 51 | 56 | 52 | , 32 |ify.c.wh.s.r. 
7/39) 40) 38] ,22 ifoggy 22 | 50 | 53 | 50 | , 10 |cl. fair cl. 
8 | 38 | 39 | 37] , 49 |!do. 23 | 49 | 48 | 37 29, 61 |'sh.of s.r.do. 
9} 40| 45| 42] , 48 |\cloudy 24 | 49 | 42 | 37| , 79 |\cloudy. 

10 | 40 | 38 | 39} ,25 ido. 25 | 37/47 | 49| , 81 panenn, 


















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Nov, 26 to Dec. 27, 1842, both inclusive. 






















































































3| ‘3 e43 2.48 |g FE APEAr x 

Ale 1 SB | SS Se 8l ed (west emules| § | Ex Bills 
& 2 we be | ea oy > SS Zia SlEo jaa} £1000, 
sl) SB 1/85 RSS 4a Ele esaha| ss ’ 

Z| | on Cn a i R= 

26/1714) 944 | 94g |——|1003) 1013 | 12 266 57 54 pm. 
28)1724| 944 | 94% ——)100§| 1013 | 123}——/1033|2664|5052 pm.| 56 53pm. 
29/1723} 944 | 94% |1003/1003! 1013 | 12 104§|266 |5149pm.| 54 51 pm, 
30/172 | 94 94§ |1003/1003) 1013 | 123 265 48 50pm.’ 53 50pm. 
111713| 944 | 942 |1004/1003| 1012 | 12 266 52 48pm. 
211724) 945 101 | 1013 | 12 | 49 5lpm. 
3)1723) 943 |-————-——_101 12 4547pm.| 50 52pm. 
5 943 j——}101 12 | 53 50pm. 
6/1723) 944 ;—101 12 4246 pm.) 52 45pm. 
7173 | 94§ |————__101 123 42pm. | 46 48pm. 
8/1733) 944 |———— 1005 101 4543 pm.| 47 49pm. 
91724) 945 101 12 ——|4547 pm.) 49 53 pm. 
10)173 | 94 meee toe 101 123|—— 47 pm, | 51 53pm. 
12/1733) 943 |—————__|101 12 —| 47pm. | 52 54pm. 
13}173}| 94 name nk 101 4547pm.| 53 51 pm. 
14173 | 943 |——-—/——_]101 12 45 43pm.| 53 51pm. 
15173 | 94g 101} 12 50 52pm. 
16|1723) 94 1014 12 4346 pm.) 50 52pm. 
17j——|_ 948 1013 12 4346pm.; 50 52pm. 
19 943 1014 lz 51 49pm. 
20/1723) 944 |———/101 {1014 12 51 49pm, 
21——} 943 101 123|\—— 44pm. | 49 51pm. 
22); 943 101 12% 4645pm.| 49 51pm, 
23)172 | 94% 101 {1014 46 pm. | 51 49pm, 
24171 | 943 101 |1014 12% ——| 45 pm. | 50 52pm. 
26|—— 3 |-——— 1014/1012 | 123 51 54pm. 
271—— 941 |—— 1014|1013 in. ee 52 55pm. 
















































































J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 





J, Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





